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‘‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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A FAREWELL. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 





Go, sun, since go you must, 
The dusky evening lowers above our sky, 
Our sky which was so blue and sweetly fair; 
Night is not terrible that we should sigh. 
A little darkness we can surely bear ; 
Will .here not be more sunshine—by and by ? 


Go, rose, since go you must, 
Flowerless and chill the winter draweth nigh ; 
Closed are the blithe and fragrant lips which 
made 
All summer loug perpetual melody. 
Cheerless we take our way, but not afraid ; 
Will there not be more roses—by and by ? 


Go, love, since go you must, 
Out of our pain we bless rou as you fly ; 
The momentary heaven the rainbow lit 
Was worth whole days of black and stormy 
sky ; 
Shall we not see, when by the waves we sit, 
Your bright sail winging shoreward—by and by ? 


Go, life, since go you must, 
Uncertain guest and whimsical ally ! 
All questionless you came, unquestioned go ; 
What does it mean to live, or what to die ? 
Smiling we watch you vanish, for we know 
Somewhere is nobler living—by and by. 








THE STONE THAT STOPS THE 
BLESSING. 


BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D. 





Just over on the eastern slope of Olivet a 
crowd of villagers are gathered at the 
mouth of a tomb. It is a cave cut hor- 
izontally into the rock and a slab or bowlder 
bars up the entrance. Within that sepul- 
cher the corpse of a young man has been 
lying for four days. Without it stands the 
weeping Jesus, surrounded by two weep- 
ing women and a company of mourners. 
A single motion of that omnipotent hand 
or a single utterance of that wonder. work- 
ing voice could burst that rocky sepulcher 
in a moment; but it was never the habit of 
our Lord to perform one superfluous act. 
What man could do for himself Jesus 
never did for him. So he says to the peo- 
ple beside him: ‘‘Take ye away that 
stone!” Upon the one side of that stone 
was death. Upon the other side stood One 
who called himself ‘‘the Resurrection and 
the Life.” The obstruction of that stone 
laid between the dead Lazarus and the life- 
giving Jesus, and while it remained there 
the miracle was stayed. The stone must 
first be removed before the putrefying form 
of the dead could issue forth into life. 

This wonderful scene at Bethany gives a 
vivid illustration of a truth to which 
Christ’s followers, as well as the uncon- 
verted, should give instant heed. And 
that truth is that God’s work can be hin- 
dered and is hindered by human hearts and 
hands. Jesus was just as omnipotent at 
Nazareth as he was anywhere else. But 
he ‘did not many mighty works there be- 
cause of their unbelief.” That was-the 
Stone that stopped the blessing. In our 
land and in our day there are many stones 
which seem to obstruct the all-loving Son 
of God in his mightiest work—that of 
raising to life the souls which are dead in 
trespasses and sins. 

One of these obstructing stones is found 
in the unworthy and un-Christlike lives of 
SO many who profess and call themselves 
Christians. In view of the immense number 





of orthodox discourses that are preached, 
and the immense number of fervent prayers 
that are offered, and the vast outlay of 
time, money, and effort, a very small pro- 
portion of the immortal souls in this nation 
are converted. Statistics show that the 
leading Evangelical denominations do very 
little more than hold their own. For ex- 
ample, the Presbyterian body reports an 
increase of 22,000 members during the last 
year; but we all know how incomplete is 
the report of losses by spiritual desertion. 
The actual fact is that the advance of the 
Christian churches upon a world ‘‘ lying in 
sin” is painfully slow. One sufficient 
reason for this small progress is found in 
the positively unchristian influence of mul- 
titudes who represent Christianity to the 
world. Every churchmember who makes 
his religious profession a cloak for deceit 
and dishonesty; every man who devoutly 
says ‘‘Lord, Lord!” in a prayer-meeting, 
and yet ‘‘doeth not Christ’s will” when 
out of the meeting, is a positive antagonist 
to the spread of Bible piety. All that 
numerous class who figure on church-rolls, 
and at the same time figure as sharp deal- 
ers, or unscrupulous traders, or mer- 
cenary politicians, or self-indulgent pan- 
derers to the loose ways of the world—all 
this class are as positively an obstruction 
to Christ’s reaching dead sinners as that 
bowlder was an obstruction to his reach- 
ing the dead Lazarus. The good ser- 
mons of the Sabbath are neutralized by 
the bad practice of Christ’s represent- 
atives during the week. A faithful pastor 
sits down to labor with an unconverted 
parishioner; but he finds the man’s heart 
iron-clad with prejudice that has been 
produced by the bad influence of one 
or more inconsistent Christians. A zeal- 
ous Sunday-school teacher tries hard to 
win a bright lad in his or her class to 
Jesus; but the boy sees every day such an 
unattractive specimen of ‘‘a Christian” 
under his own roof at home that he is re- 
pelled from the very name of religion. 
Now, my brethren, these are but examples 
of a tremendous and widespread fact. 
And, in view of it, our Lord is sounding 
into the ears of his Church the solemn com- 


mand: ‘‘ Take ye away that stone!” 
Another stone of hindrance is found in 


the self-indulgent spirit of all that large 
class who never will exert themselves ex- 
cept under the bait or the bribe which 
may be held out to their selfishness. 
Just so far as their self-gratification is 
promoted they are willing to serve their 
crucified Master; but not one inch further. 
They will not even come regularly to God’s 
house unless they are baited by attractive 
preaching, nor even then if the weather be 
uncomfortable. They will not engage in 
any work of reform and philanthropy 
unless their love of novelty be appealed to, 
or their self-esteem be courted by a post of 
honor in the movement. They only give 
to the Lord what is left over after they have 
footed all the bills of pride, or fashion, or 
luxury. Even their devotions must bring 
enjoyment, or they will soon be done with 
them. Itell you, fellow-Christians, that 
this spirit of self-indulgence must be in 
God’s sight a stench and an abomination. 
The very first test of obedience to Christ is 
cross-bearing self-denial. We must roll 
away this wretched stone from our church- 
doors, or Christ will never come in and 
bring his indispensable blessing. 

Other stones bar up the path of Jesus 
Christ when he seeks to reach the multi- 





tudes lying in spiritual death. There is 
the stone of censoriousness and the bowlder 
of bigotry. They must be removed before 
God’s people can work with one accord for 
the salvation of sinners. And whata huge, 
hard rock at the very mouth of the cave is 
unbelief! Jesus could not reach the dead 
in Nazareth on account of this stubborn 
obstruction. He will not do any mighty 
works in our congregations this winter if 
that stone lies athwart his path. ‘‘ Take 
ye away these stones!” But how? The 
answer is to be found in deep, honest, self- 
abasing repentance of our hateful sins. 
This, too, is not to be accomplished by set- 
ting apart formally a single day of ‘‘ hu- 
miliation and prayer,” as if we could do 
up the whole work of repentance in the 
gross. It will require more than a few 
hours of fasting and prayer to cast out such 
demons as selfishness, worldliness, and un- 
belief. Repentance, to be of any avail, 
must work a change of heart and of con- 
duct. ‘‘O Lord, revive thy work!” is a 
prayer that is almost stereotyped in all our 
social and devotional meetings. But the first 
step toward a genuine revival must be asin. 
cere and heart-humbling repentance—a re- 
pentance which cuts to the uttermost roots. 
The compassionate Jesus stands waiting 
with the boon of eternal life. If he wept for 
his dead friend in the sepulcher of Bethany, 
we may almost imagine him as standing with 
tears in his loving eyes before the moral 
sepulcher in which impenitent souls lie 
buried. Corruption has seized upon them 
and is doing its work. Shall these dead 
souls be quickened to life? They cannot 
be, or, surely, they will not be until the 
stones that barricade their prison-house be 
rolled away. Ido not speak now of the 
obstacles which lie in the doorways of sin- 
ners’ hearts. Of them I may write in 
another article. Mycbief concern is now 
with Christ’s Church; and never will the 
voice of him who is ‘‘ the Lire” reach the 
dead in sin until God’s people go down 
upon their knees, and with penitential 
prayer and self-denying effort roll away the 
obstructing stone. 

Bethany witnessed a wondrous spectacle 
of joy after that rock was removed and 
the flash of life shot in to that cbarnel- 
house of putrefaction. It was the most 
memorable day in the annals of the village. 
No days in the history of a church are so 
luminous with holy joy as those in which 
the dead are brought to life and the lost are 


found. 
Sometimes the condition of a church and 


community is like that of famine-stricken 
Leyden, when it was besieged by Philip’s 
Popish army. Within the beleaguered town 
death reigned. Its brave defenders were 
starving by thousands. Succor was wait- 
ing for them in the Dutch fleet, which could 
not reach the city. But the heroic Holland- 
ers sluiced the dykes and let in the sea; 
and, asthe rescuing fleet swept in, they 
flung the loaves of bread to the overjoyed 
crowds which thronged the canals of Ley- 
den. Then, pouring into the great Protest- 
ant cathedral, they made its arches ring 
with thanksgiving unto God, their De- 
liverer. 

Brethren! let us sluice the dykes of pride 
and selfishness and unbelief. The waters 
of salvation will flow in. Where death 
reigned life shall enter. The courts of God 
shall resound with the ‘‘ new song ” of the 
converted. And there shall be great joy 
among the angels of Heaven over sinners 


THE ENGLISH LIBRARY CONFER- 
ENCE AND ITS RESULTS. 


BY WILLIAM F. POOLE. 








THE presence of a delegation from the 
American Library Association not only 
contributed to the success of the late 
English Conference of Librarians, but 
furnished an opportunity for obsetving 
English libraries and library methods. 
Besides a careful inspection of the libraries 
of London, with the acquaintances made 
and the information gained at the Confer- 
ence, the American librarians made a tour 
of the provinces, visiting the libraries at 
Oxford, Cambridge, Birmingham, Chester, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, York, Dur- 
ham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and at many 
smaller localities. They were everywhere 
received with hospitality, everything was 
opened to their inspection, and thé'fullest 
answers were cordially made to their in- 
quiries. The elaborate ‘‘ Report on Public 
Libraries” issued the last year by the 
United States Bureau of Education, The 
American Library Joirnal, and the pro- 
ceedings of the American Library Associa- 
tion were generally known in England, 
and had made the impression that the 
American librarians had got the start of 
the English brethren in the matters of 
library methods and plans of organization. 
Indeed, the English Conference was confess- 
edly a reproduction of the American Confer- 
ence, heldat Philadelphia, last year, with a 
view of accomplishing similar results. The 
visitors, therefore, found American ideas 
at a premium, and a disposition not only to 
make their visit agreeable and profitable, 
but to give them prominent positions in 
the Conference. At two sessions of the 
Conference Americans were placed in the 
chair. Whenever an American took the 
floor to speak he was greeted with applause 
and listened to with the closest attention, 
It is due to the American delegation to say 
that all who spoke —and eight of the four- 
teen delegates took part in the general dis- 
cussions—acquitted themselves with credit 
and received many marks of approval from 
their English brethren. The American 
style of speaking, which is quite unlike 
the English, seemed to give pleasure and 
brought out many kind remarks like this: 
‘“* What a happy way these Americans have 
of talking on their feet!” The dinner 
which the lord mayor of London gave to 
the librarians at the Mansion House was 
a fitting public testimonial of English sym- 
pathy with the objects of the Conference, 
and was especially complimentary to the 
trans-Atlantic visitors, whom he called his 
American cousins, and three of whom, on 
complimentary toasts, he called up for 
speeches, while only one representative 
spoke for each of the French, German, and 
Italian delegations. The entire London 
press heartily approved the purposes of the 
Conference; yet, in commenting on the 
subject, they took occasion to freely crit- 
icise the real or supposed mistakes in the 
management of the British Museum and 
other London institutions, strengthening 
their statements by allusions to more lib- 
eral arrangements in the American libra- 
ries. 

The nominally public libraries of Great 
Britain may be approximately classed as 
follows: ist, the great collections, like the 
British Museum and Bodleian Library; 2d, 
the proprietary and society libraries, of 
which the London Library, London Insti- 
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Advocates’ Library, of Edinburgh, may be 
regarded as types; 3d, college libraries; 
and, 4th, the free libraries of Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, etc., sup- 
ported by local taxation, which have all 
sprung up within the last twenty-five years 
and are doing a noble work in educating 
the masses of the people. The purposes 
and methods of these several classes of 
libraries are quite unlike; and, until the 
recent Conference, there has been very 
little acquaintance, sympathy, or co-opera- 
tion between them. The British Museum, 
for instance, has gone on from decade to 
decade in its own way—and in the main a 
good way—with very little regard to what 
was done elsewhere and deaf to the clamors 
of literary men, who have persistently 
complained that it had no printed catalogue; 
that its manuscript catalogue of more than 
two thousand volumes is only a catalogue 
of authors; that it has nocatalogue or index 
to subjects, and, unless the student knows 
the author, or exact title, if it be anony- 
mous, he cannot find it in the catalogue; 
that when a new book is added to the libra- 
ry a year and sometimes two years will 
elapse before its title appears in the 
Authors’ Catalogue; that when an applica- 
tion fora book is made in proper form in 
the reading-room there is a needless delay 
in finding and delivering the book; that the 
library is open so few hours daily—from 10 
A.M. to 5 p.m. in the summer and to 4 P. M. 
in the winter; and that for several days in 
each week all parts of the Museum, except 
the reading-room, are closed to visitors. 
The impression made on the minds of the 
American visitors, to whom all the treas- 
ures, arrangements, and methods of the 
Museum were freely shown, was that much 
of the public criticism of the Museum is 
either unjust or greatly exaggerated. It is 
noticeable that no complaint is ever heard 
of a want of courtesy or intelligence on the 
part of the heads of departments or of the 
attendants of the library. The alleged 
faults are attributed to the general system, 
for which the trustees and the chief libra- 
rian are held responsible. 

Some twenty-five years ago a printed 
catalogue of the Museum was commenced, 
and after the completion of one volume, 
which only brought the author titles partly 
through the letter A, the printing was dis- 
continued. The statement has often been 
publicly made that the trustees and chief 
librarian, Mr. J. Winter Jones, hold that 
the printing of the catalogue of the Muse- 
um library, or of any other large collection, 
is impracticable, if not impossible. The 
opinion of the gentlemen named may have 
been correctly reported in this statement; 
but it is not the fopinion of several of 
the most intelligent heads of depart- 
ments in the Museum. They say a 
printed catalogue is both practical and 
greatly needed. Mr. Bullen, the keeper of. 
prifited books, made this statement in the 
Conference, and was applauded therefor. 
When the matter of a subject catalogue 
was under discussion, he stated again that 
there was no impracticability in making 
one for the Museum collection, and that 
it was needed more than any other appli- 
ance. If Parliament will furnish the 
money to pay the expense, the work can be 
done. The present force of the library is 
overworked, and books accumulated faster 
than the cataloguers could promptly dis- 
pose of them and arrange the slips. A 
record is kept of the time which each ap- 
plicant for books in the reading-room is 
kept waiting, and the average time is fif 
teen minutes, which is certainly not an un- 
reasonable time for finding and delivering 
books in so large a collection. 

Four copies of every title for the cata 
logue are made by the carbon process at 
one writing, which are mounted on thicker 
paper and cut into slips. One of them is 
pasted by the edges into the general cata- 
logue in the reading-room; the second into 
the working duplicate of the same cata- 
logue; the third into the official catalogue; 
and the fourth, as a simple card, is placed 
in boxes in the order of the shelf arrange- 
ment. As the order on shelves is an ar- 
rangement by subjects, this fourth series of 
slips is approximately a subject catalogue, 
and is freely shown to readers who are in 
search of special references. This series 
of slips does not cover the whole collection, 





but only that portion of it which has been 
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added since the plan of quadruple slips 
was adopted. If a book sought for in the 
catalogue is not found, the superintendent 
of the reading-room and his assistants will 
give their most patient and attentive help. 

An obvious improvement might be made 
in the rules of the Museum in extending 
the hours of study, and not closing it so 
many days in the year, or even at all, for 
cleaning or rearrangement. This special 
work could be done, as it is in the American 
libraries, while the regular* work of the 
library was going on. 

The Bodleian Library, at Oxford, rich 
beyond estimate in literary treasures, is 
managed on substantially the same plan as 
the British Museum; and the accomplished 
librarian, Dr. Coxe, complains of the want 
of funds to carry out many of his well-de- 
vised plans. We hear of this chronic 
complaint quite as often in the British libra- 
ries as in those of our own country. The 
Radcliffe Library building has now become 
a part of the Bodleian, a large portion of 
its scientific books having been transferred 
to the library of the new Museum of 
Natural History, under the care of Dr. 
Acland. 

The proprietary and society libraries of 
Great Britain, pamed as the second class, 
have usually special collections of books, 
and are doing good work for the limited 
constituencies that freqaent them. Many 
of them have printed catalogues, always 
arranged by authors and never by subjects, 
and few of them maintain manuscript card 
catalogues. No subject catalogue, as 
Americans understand the term, was found 
in any British or Scotch library. Atten- 
tion having now been called to the matter 
and their importance readily admitted, 
they will doubtless soon be adopted. 

The college libraries, many of which 
were visited, offer no salient points for 
comment. They are usually asleep; their 
collections consist largely of old fashioned 
theology and polemics, which have gone 
out of date: and few visitors pester their 
sleepy librarians with applications for 
books. The catalogues of these libraries 
are usually interleaved copies of the 
printed Bodleian catalogue, with the titles 
of such books as the library possesses 
marked, and others inserted in manuscript. 
One of the most interesting private collec- 
tions visited in England was that of Her 
Majesty the Queen’s, at Windsor Castle, 
which was freely shown by the attentive 
custodian. Its collection of engravings 
and prints, made under the direction of 
the late Prince Consort, is one of the most 
interesting and complete in the world; and 
the copies of books presented to the Queen 
are numerous and very curious. Invita- 
tions were received to visit many of the 
finest private libraries in the kingdom, 
which, for want of time, it was necessary 
to decline. 

The free libraries of the large provincial 
towns, supported by local taxation, are the 
liveliest and most useful libraries in the 
kingdom. Their reference rooms are 
crowded with studious readers of the mid- 
dle and working classes—sometimes two 
and three hundred at one time; and their 
circulation of books for home use, through 
their central and branch libraries, reaches 
statistics which are unknown in America, 
except in the Boston and Chicago public 
libraries. The character of their circula- 
tion is similar to that of the American 
public libraries. 

Excluding, of course, all works of 
an immoral or even of an equivocal 
character, they give out such books as 
the masses of a community desire to read, 
and thus make the masses of the peo- 
ple readers, and many of them diligent 
students of literature and science. In 
library architecture and appliances and 
in the methods of circulating books the 
American system has many advantages 
over the English. The slip system of 
charging books to borrowers is nowhere 
used in England. Their shelving is built 
so high as to be inaccessible without the 
use of Jadders. In Birmingham the high- 
est shelves were twenty-five teet from the 
floor and only accessible by ladders. At 
Liverpool each person who enters the ref- 
erence reading-room receives acheck from 
an officer stationed at the entrance, and 
when he receives a book delivers up this 
check. When he retires, he must deliver 





up to the officer at the entrance the book 
or the check. No receipt is required of 
the reader of periodicals here, or at any free 
library in England. The periodicals are 
usually placed on the tables, and may be 
consulted by any reader at his pleasure. 
In some places they are kept in pigeon- 
holes, and given out to readers without 
requiring any voucher. The librarians 
report that they very seldom lose any 
periodicals by this plan. 

The American delegation went over to 
Paris, and had the fullest opportunity to 
inspect the internal arrangements of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, through the cour- 
tesy of the librarian, M. Delisle, whose 
acquaintance was made at the Conference 
in London. Baron de Watteville, of the 
Department of Instruction, and other gen- 
tlemen connected with the public service, 
conducted the party through the National 
and other libraries, the Department of 
French Archives, and the museums of 
Paris, showing in every way the most del- 
icate -attentions and the most courteous 
hospitality. 

The English Conference of Librarians is 
regarded by all who took part in it as an 
eminent success. The French delegation 
say it will result in the formation of a 
French library association, and the German 
and Italian delegations make the same pre- 
diction as to their own countries. Then 
will come an international organization on 
the basis of these several national associa- 
tions, of which the American was the 


precursor. ‘ 
——_——— 


JOSEPH COOK AS A BIOLOGIST. 


BY GEO. M. BEARD, M.D. 





IN criticising Mr. Cook’s book from the 
standpoint of science, it is needful to con- 
sider, in order that our estimate should be 
a fair one, these three facts: 

First. These lectures as now published in 
a book form, after careful and laborious 
revisions, are in some respects quite dif- 
ferent from what they were as originally 
given before the audiences of Tremont 
Temple. The criticisms that have been 
made on the science of the Boston Monday 
lectureship were based mainly on the early 
reports as they appeared in The Advertiser, 
before they had been subjected to those 
whose labors they made use of, or before 
Mr. Cook himself had opportunity to give all 
the varied topics discussed that severe re- 
study that was required before they should 
be embodied in permanent literature. In 
scientific statements slight changes are 
vital. The alteration in the position or the 
omission of a single word, a modification 
of the use of italics, the introduction of an 
“if” or ‘‘may be” or “‘perhaps,” the use 
of the subjunctive mood, the addition or 
subtraction of apparently minor facts, a 
readjustment of paragraphs, a softening of 
a phrase or epithet may suffice to lift a pop- 
ular lecture out of semi-charlatanry into 
science. 

Secondly. These lectures cannot be rightly 
judged by detached passages. They are 
not systematized treatises on the branches 
of science of which they make use; but 
rather a series of scientific poems—hymns 
to the great forces of life and mind—the 
imagination of the Orient married to the 
science of the Occident. In reading these 
lectures one is reminded, on almost every 
page, of Eastern poets, philosophers, and 
moralists. To this revival of Oriental 
imagery and methods is largely due the 
charm of these lectures and the hold which 
they have over masses of people who do 
not and cannot follow the vein of logic that 
runs through them. To behold in one of 
our modern capitals the very latest dis- 
coveries of precise science adorned with 
the glowing and gorgeous imagery of 
Arabia and Palestine is a sensation at once 
novel and unexpected and is a phenomenon 
without parallel in history. Not even Mr. 
Cook’s long lists of numerous propositions 
avail to destroy or even to interrupt the 
current of his imagination. Rather, they 
help to increase its volume, since 
each proposition is a verse, and 
lengthening the list simply lengthens the 
poem. To judge of the science of lectures 
of this character by isolated statements or 
paragraphs, or by overcharged expressions 
that now and then appear is most clearly 
wrong. The general tendency of the whole 








—of all parts in their relation to each other 
—is the real thing to be sought for. Evenin 
the midst of acalm, connected statement 
of facts a surge of poetry may come along, 
sweeping everything before it and break. 
ing up for the moment all attempts at 
logical arrangement. 

Thirdly. The portions of biological and 
neuro-physiological science to which Mr, 
Cook devotes so much attention are not 
only new, but more or less unsettled, 
Authorities themselves differ among them- 
selves. An expert may be puzzled to de- 
fine his own faith and may change it 
often. There is little that is stable; there 
is much that is in a state of flux. Waves of 
affirmation alternating with waves of nega- 
tion; experiments swallowing up experi- 
ments; experimenters disheartened and 
kept at bay by darkness and doubt; widen- 
ing realms of the misty unknown opened 
by each fresh discovery; induction, in- 
vestigation at the end of its tether and 
fruitlessly striving to break away—such is 
the present state of our knowledge or our 
ignorance of the nervous system. 

Mr. Cook cannot, therefore, be expected 
to write a book that shall treat even inci- 
dentally of the realm of science in sucha 
way as to please all the specialists in that 
realm. No specialist is able to please all 
his brother specialists. The utmost that 
can be expected of a lecturer in Mr. Cook’s 
position is to state with accuracy and fair- 
ness the best views of the best specialists, 
whether accordant or discordant. This 
task has been in a measure, and with the 
qualifications to be noted, accomplished in 
these lectures. The philosophy which he 
derives from these scientific facts I do not 
here discuss. 

The science of this work on biology may 
be referred to under these heads: 

The Theories and Difficulties of Evolu- 
tion.—When these lectures were first pub- 
lished in The Advertiser, I was fresh from 
the reading of Haeckel and Mivart, and the 
impression made on me was that Mr. Cook 
was trying to overthrow the general doc- 
trine of evolution. This impression was 
either a mistaken one or else Mr. Cook has 
been converted to the doctrines he sought 
to oppose; for he is now an evolutionist. 
He does not believe that evolution solves 
the mystery of Nature; he does not believe 
that it enables us to dispense with the 
hypothesis of a power above evolution; 
he holds that evolution, if accepted, opens 
more questions than it closes. In these 
views he has the support of nearly all of 
the great authorities on evolution. The 
difficulties that attend the evolution by- 
pothesis are also set forth with clearness 
and vigor. Indeed, I do not know where 
one can find in the same space a better 
general representation of the theories and 
difficulties of evolution than in the lectures 
that Mr. Cook devotes to that subject; but, 
in order to obtain that representation, it is 
necessary to observe the caution I have 
already indicated, not to judge by separate 
passages nor by incidental and uncalled-for 
remarks, thrown in here and there; but by 
the whole drift of the thought. The facts 
and propositions of science are carried 
along in torrents of imagery. We must 
seize them as they float by, and weigh them 
and compare them, if we would know what 
Mr. Cook really means. The very titles of 
the lectures are unfortunate. ‘‘ Conces- 
sions of the Evolutionists” suggests at once 
that the author is an anti-evolutionist. A 
better title would have been ‘‘The True 
and the Doubtful in Evolution,” since it 
would have really expressed their scope 
and purpose. ‘‘ Concessions of the Relig- 
ionists” would have been almost as cor- 
rect as his present title. The rise and fall 
of Huxley’s Bathybius is given greater 
prominence than, on any theory of evolu- 
tion, it deserves. But for this Mr. Cook 
may have the excuse that scientific men 
have unduly exalted it. Bathybius, whether 
proved or disproved, isa minor matter, in 
no way pivotal or central in its bearings on 
the development hypothesis—a trifling 
eddy in the roaring stream of science. 
Just as one may be a Christian without 
accepting all the creeds of all the sects in 
Christendom, so one may be an evolution- 
ist without giving allegiance to all the 
phases that the evolution hypothesis has 
taken. The general doctrine of evolution— 
which, briefly stated, is that the tendency 
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with everything in Nature, within certain 
limits, at least, is to grow as a tree grows— 
may now be regarded as one of the few 
great principles of science that are so far 
established as to be used as a basis for de- 
ductive reasoning; but the theory of evolu- 
tion is itself anevolution, and just what its 
future development may be no one can pre- 
dict in detail. 

The Movements of the Bioplasm. — Mr. 
Cook, for analogical reasons, prefers the 
term bioplasm to protoplasm. The portion 
of this work that is devoted to the descrip- 
tion of the movements of bioplasm, as seen 
under the microscope, is in some respects 
most remarkable. The statements made 
are in the main correct, and the explana- 
tions are presented with a vividness and a 
picturesqueness and a power that none of 
the specialists in science could equal or ap- 
proach. In regard to some of Beale’s 
claims disputes have arisen; but. they are 
not of sufficient importance, however they 
may be decided, to seriously affect in any 
direction the general truthfulness of Mr. 
Cook’s statements in regard tothem. In 
any discussion among microscopists the 
authority of the sermon-writer, Frey, 
whom Mr. Cook frequently and in a very 
complimentary manner refers to, would 
have greater weight than that of Beale. 
The use which Beale and Mr. Cook make 
of their observations of the movements of 
the bioplasm, in the discussion between ma- 
terialism and anti-materialism, is quite’a 
distinct matter from the statements of the 
facts themselves. The two issues should 
not be confounded. There is no doubt that 
Beale has injured himself as an authority 
in biology—at least, among some scientific 
men—by ‘‘ mixing up,” as they would say, 
physiology and metaphysics; since it is 
assumed, rightly or wrongly, that he loves 
his conclusions more than his facts. The 
statement made by Mr. Cook that Huxley, 
in his articie on biology in the new edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, fails to do 
justice to the labors of Beale is, of itself, 
of no special moment; since to fairly quote 
your next-door neighbor, whose specialty 
in science is allied to your own, is the high- 
est test of Christian virtue, and we cannot 
be too charitable for those who break down 
under it. 

The Automatic and Influential Nerves and 
the Motor Centers in the Brain.—Mr. Cook 
assigns great importance to the differences 
between the automatic and influential 
nerves. He explains in a very clear and 
interesting manner the results of experi- 
ments on decapitated animals, and, without 
any apparent horror of viyisection, dwells 
upon the discoveries of Hitzig in the elec- 
tical irritation of the brain, the import- 
ance of which Mr. Cook was among the 
very first of Americans to realize. 

In this section of the book the philosophy 
is so closely interwoven with the physiol- 
ogy that it is impossible to separate them, 
Mr. Cook’s argument is that the distinc- 
tion between the automatic nerves, which 
are found in all the lower animals, and the 
influential or volitional nerves, which are 
found only in man and the higher animals, 
is as important as the distinction between 
the living and non-living and between mat- 
ter and mind. He holds that the existence 
of an external, immaterial soul can alone 
account for this distinction between these 
nerves; and he makes most use of the 
argument of Dr. Draper that, as the eye re- 
quires the stimulus of light, as the ear re- 
quires the stimulus of sound, so the higher 
centers in the brain require the stimulus 
of asoul. This idea is pressed and reiter- 
ated with extraordinary clearness and pow- 
er. It has, perhaps, been more widely 
quoted than any other single passage in 
these lectures. And, as an illustration, it 
is so easy of apprehension and so beautiful 
and reposes so pleasantly in the popular 
heart that I much dislike to disturb it. 
But from the scientific point of view its 
only value is illustration. It does not and 
cannot prove the existence of an external 
immortal soul. 

The relation of mind to brain cannot be 
determined by induction. It can he studied 
satisfactorily only through deductive 
reasoning and the side-lights of analogy; 
and, after it has been proved scientifically 
that an external, immaterial soul acts upon 
the brain, sustaining to it the relation of 
the harper to the harp, then the statement 
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of Dr. Draper becomes most pertinent as 
an illustration of that relation. To use it 
as an argument is to beg the question to 
which the world for ages has been seeking 
an answer. A theory of the relation of 
mind to brain which is to stand scientifical- 
ly must account for all the phenomena as 
now known, and for all that shall hereafter 
be revealed. When such a theory is 
proved by that agreement with facts which, 
as Jevons rightly insists, is the test of a 
scientific hypothesis the illustration of Dr. 
Draper will be perfect. The practical 
doubt that arises in reference to theories of 
the relation of mind to brain is whether 
we have yet gathered sufficient facts by 
which the solidity of any theory can be 
tested. 

This is the only portion of the book in 
which Mr. Cook makes the mistake of 
quoting an old in preference to a new 
authority. Dr. Draper’s physiology, ably 
written as it is, can hardly be regarded as 
standard at present, and least of all in the 
special department of cerebro-physiology. 
It is, therefore, incorrect to class Dr. 
Draper among the ‘‘localizers” in the 
present controversy regarding cerebral 
localizations, as he has, I believe, written 
nothing on the subject since the discussion 
started by Hitzig’s discoveries. Usually 
Mr. Cook seeks for the most recent and 
best books in all the languages on the sub- 
jects of which he speaks. One is surprised 
to find in the work no reference, by way 
of assent or dissent, to the writings of 
Maudsley. In regard to these cerebral 
localizations the weight of authority is, as 
Mr. Cook states, in their favor; and yet the 
belief, both among localizers and anti- 
localizers, is that we have not yet reached 
the bottom of this subject. This very 
week Dr. Brown-Sequard is lecturing in 
this city in opposition to the localization 
theory. The general fact, however, that 
definite movements of muscles follow 
electrical irritation of definite areas of the 
surface of the hemispheres is admitted by 
all, At the recent meeting of the Interna- 
tional Medical Congress, in Geneva, the 
subject was discussed very intelligently by 
Prof. Schiff and Dr. Broadbent. 

To sum up in a few words, Mr. Cook’s 
lectures may be recommended to those who 
desire a general knowledge of those the- 
ories and discoveries and discussions in 
science on which his philosophy is based. 
A perusal of this work on biology, giving, 
as it does, the salient points and issues up 
to date, isan excellent preparative—to those 
who bear in mind the qualifications above 
suggested—for a detailed study of the lit- 
erature of the subject. Very few persons 
are so familiar with the whole field of 
recent biology and neurology as not to find 
in this work something which is new to 
them or which they have forgotten. 

Those who read, as well as those who 
criticise, these lectures should remember 
always that they are poems, not prose, and 
that the conventional canons of criticism 
for systematic scientific treatises do not 
apply to them. When Mr. Cook was a stu- 
dent in Cambridge, the attention of Prof. 
Agassiz was in some way called to a cer- 
tain theory that he held in regard to fishes, 
and which was apparently wild and absurd. 
Prof. Agassiz, however, remarked that, al- 
though the theory was not strictly true in 
science, yet there was an original sugges- 
tion of truth init and that it was worthy 
of attention. Prof. Jeffries Wyman, who 
is my authority for this statement, coin- 
cided with the criticism of Prof. Agassiz. 
Those who are thoroughly familiar with 
the ‘scientific subjects that Mr. Cook dis- 
cusses will be more likely to appreciate 
them, and to see what is good in them, and 
to realize the suggestions that they offer 
than those who are but partially familiar 
with or entirely ignorant of them. Even 
the lectures which he is now giving in Bos- 
ton, and which have already been so severe- 
ly noticed, have, in spite of the unjust 
though logical concessions which he makes 
to delusions and the misleading impres- 
sions given by strongly figurative language, 
a certain basis of scientific truth in the 
physiology of the involuntary life, or that 
part of our natures that acts without our 
will or consciousness, in respect to which 
Mr. Cook is not behind the times, but in ad- 
vance of them, and so far forth will have 
the future on his side. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 





BY SAMUEL T, SPEAR, D.D. 


THE thirteenth article of the Articles of 
Confederation provided that the Union of 
the states, as established by these articles, 
should ‘‘be perpetual,” and that no alter- 
ation should ever be made in any of them, 
‘‘unless such alteration be agreed to in a 
Congress of the United States and be after- 
ward confirmed by the legislature of every 
state.” Several of the states having sug- 
gested the expediency of calling a conven- 
tion of delegates to revise these articles and 
propose amendments thereto, the Congress 
of the Confederation, on the 21st of 
February, 1787, adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

** Resolved, That, in the opinion of Con- 
gress, it is expedient that, on the second 
Monday in May next, a convention of 
delegates, who shall have been appointed 
by the several states, be held at Philadel- 
phia, for the sole and express purpose of 
revising the Articles of Confederation, and 
reporting to Congress, and the several 
legislatures, such alterations and provisions 
therein as shall, when agreed to in Con- 
gress and confirmed by the states, render 
the Federal Constitution adequate to the 


exigencies of government and the preserva- 
tion of the Union.” ; 


All the legislatures of the several states, 
with the exception of Rhode Island, ap- 
pointed delegates in accordance with this 
recommendation, and in the credentials 
given to them specified their duties in 
general terms. The whole number thus 
appointed was sixty-five ; and of these ten 
never attended the convention, sixteen who 
did attend failed to sign the Constitution, 
and thirty nine signed it after its comple- 
tion. 

This convention, new known as the 
Federal Convention, assembled May 4th, 
1787; but, owing to the absence of a large 
number of the delegates appointed, it did 
not organize for business until the 25th of 
the month. Having continued in session 
for nearly four months, the Convention, 
on the 17th of September, 1787, finished 
and signed a draft of the Constitution of 
the United States. Brief sketches of the 
discussions in this Convention on the 
various subjects which came before it are 
preserved in the Madison Papers. These 
papers, while possessing no legal authority, 
are, nevertheless, of great value in giving 
the views of those who framed the Consti- 
tution. The delegates, though appointed 
by state legislatures, had no power beyond 
that of simply making recommendations. 
It was claimed at the time by some that 
they had exceeded their power in the char- 
acter of the instrument which they had 
constructed. Instead of merely suggesting 
improvements to the Articles of Confeder- 
ation, they had radically changed the pre- 
vious system in very important particulars; 
and for this they were sharply criticised by 
those who were hostile to the proposed 
Constitution. 

Before the Convention finally adjourned 
it passed the following resolution: 


** Resolved, That the preceding Constitu- 
tion be laid before the United States in 
Congress assembled; and that it is the 
opinion of this Convention that it should 
afterward be submitted to a convention of 
delegates chosen in each state by the peo- 
ple thereof, under the recommendation of 
its legislature, for their assent and ratifica- 
tion, and that each convention assenting to 
and ratifying the same should give notice 
thereof to the United States in Congress 
assembled. 

** Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
Convention that, as soon as the conventions 
of nine states shall have ratified this Con- 
stitution, the United States in Congress 
assembled should fix the day on which 
electors should be appointed by the states 
which shall have ratified the same, and a 
day on which the electors should assemble 
to vote for the President, and the time and 
place for commencing proceedings under 
this Constitution; that after such pub- 
lication the electors should be appointed, 
and the senators and representatives elected ; 
that the electors should meet on the day 
fixed for the election of the President, and 
should transmit their votes, certified, signed, 
sealed, and directed, as the Constitution re- 
quires, to the Secretary of the United States 
in Congress assembled ; that the senators and 
representatives should convene at the time 
and place assigned; that the senators should 
appoint a President of the Senate, for the 
sole purpose of receiving, opening, and 
counting the votes for President; and that, 
after he shall be chosen, the Congress, 
together with the President, should with- 
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out delay proceed to execute this Constitu* 
n. ” 


These resolutions simply expressed the 
opinion of the Convention as to the manner 
in which the Constitution should be 
ratified, if ratified at all, and the method 
of procedure for the organization of a 
government under it, in the event of its ap- 
proval by the conventions of at least nine 
states. This opinion was expressed to the 
Congress of the Confederation, then still in 
existence; and whether it should be fol- 
lowed depended upon the will of Congress. 
On the 28th of September, 1787~eleven 
days after the adjournment of the Conven- 
tion—Congress unanimously passed the 
following resolution: 

“* Resolved, That the said report, with the 
resolutions and letter accompanying the 
same, be transmitted to the several legis- 
latures, in order to be submitted to a con- 
vention of delegates chosen in each state 
by the people thereof, in conformity to the 
resolves of the Convention made and pro- 
vided in that case.” 

In pursuance of this resolution, the Con- 
stitution was thus transmitted to the several 
state legislatures; and all these legislatures, 
with the exception of that of Rhode Island, 
soon after passed acts for the calling of 
conventions in each state, to be chosen by 
the people thereof, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Federal Conven- 
tion. The question then pending was 


whether the Constitution would be adopted 


ornot. Its ratification by these conven 
tions occurred in the following order and 
by the following vote: 


Delaware.......... Dec. 7th, 1787—unanimously. 
Pennsylvania..... Dec. 12th, 1787—by vote of 46to 23. 
New Jersey........Dec. 18th, 1787—unanimously. 
Georgia..........0ed Jan. 2nd, 1788—unanimously. 


Connecticut....... Jan. 9th, 1788—by¥ vote of 128 to 40. 
Massachusetts....Feb. 6th, 1788—by vote of 187 to 168. 
Maryland......... April 28th, 1788—by vote of 63to 12. 
South Carolina...May 23rd, 1788—by vote of 149 to 73. 


New York....... .. July 26th, 1788—by vote of 30to 25. 
North Carolina...Nov. 21st, 1789—by vote of 19% to 75. 
Rhode Island.....May 29th, 1790—by a majority of 2 

It will be perceived, by comparing the 
above dates with that of the resolution of 
Congress to submit the Constitution to 
state conventions for ratification, that in 
less than a yeareleven states had given 
their assent to it. This action supplied the 
condition for taking steps to put the Con- 
stitution into operation in respect to the 
states that had ratified it. The Congress 
of the Confederation, according to the 
recommendation of the Federal Conven- 
tion, on the 13th of September, 1788, pro- 
ceeded to these initatory steps by adopting 
the following resolution: 

‘* Resolved, That the first Wednesday in 
January next be the day for appointing 
electors in the several states, which, before 
the said day, sball have ratified the said 
Constitution; that tbe first Wednesday in 
February next be the day for the electors to 
assemble in their respective states and vote 
for a Presicent; and that the first Wednes- 
day of March next be the time and the 
present seat of Congress the place for com- 
mencing proceedings under the said Con- 
stitution.” 

Presidential electors were appointed and 
senators and representatives were chosen in 
the several states; and the new Congress 
convened on the designated day, which, be- 
ing the 4th of March, 1789, forms the date 
at which the Articles of Confederation be- 
came obsolete and the Constitution took 
their place. A quorum of the two houses 
of Congress, however, did not assemble 
until the 6th of the ensuing April; and then 
the votes for President were counted, and 
George Washington was declared unani- 
mously elected as President and John 
Adams as Vice-President of the United 
States. The President was sworn into 
office on the 30th of April, and the organ- 
ization of the new Government as between 
the ratifying states was then a completed 
fact. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Owings vs. Speed, 
(5 Wheaton, p. 420), had occasion to decide 
when the Constitution became operative. ° 
The Court held the following language: 

‘‘Both governments could not be under- 
stood to exist at the same time. The new 
Government did not commence until the 
old Government expired. It is apparent 
that the Government did not commence on 
the Constitution being ratified by the ninth 
state; for these ratifications were to be re- 
ported to Congress, whose continuing exist- 
ence was recognized by the Convention, 
and who were requested to continue to ex- 
ercise their powers for the purpose of bring- 
ing the new Government into operation, In 











fact, Congress did continue to act as a Gov- 
ernment until it dissolved, on the ist of 
November, by the successive disappearance 
of itsmembers. . . The resolution of the 
convention might originally have suggested 
a doubt whether the Government could be 
in operation for every purpose before the 
choice of a President; but this doubt has 
been long solved, and were it otherwise its 
discussion would be useless, since it is ap- 
parent that its operation did not commence 
before the first Wednesday in March, 1789, 
before which time Virginia passed the act 
which is alleged to violate the Constitu- 
tion.” 

The Constitution was ratified at an earli- 
er period by the requisite nunber of state 
conventions; but all the steps for putting it 
into operation had not then beentaken. The 
old Government under the Articles of Con- 
federation did not expire until the new one 
under the Constitution was organized. 
What was little more than an alliance be- 
tween independent and sovereign states, 
and was found wholly inadequate to meet 
the wants of: the people, was then super- 
seded by a Constitution ordained and estab- 
lished by eleven of the states, and, hence, 
applicable to them. 

This left North Carolina and Rhode 
Island outside of the organization. The 
former of these states had by its conven- 
tion, on the first of August, 1788, rejected 
the Constitution by a vote of 176 to 76, de- 
manding a series of amendments thereto as 
a condition of ratifying it. The next year, 
on the 2ist of November, 1789, and after 
the Constitution had been in operation for 
nearly nine months as between eleven states, 
North Carolina changed her position, and 
gave her assent to the instrument by a vote 
of 193 to 75 in the state convention. This 
fact was communicated to the two houses 
of Congress on the 11th of January, 1790, by 
President Washington. Rhode Island at 
this period had taken no action on the sub- 
ject, and did not ratify the Constitution un- 
til May 29th, 1790, when the Government 
under it had been in operation for more 
than a year. Congress, by an act passed 
July 31st, 1789, provided that imports 
from the two states which had not then 
ratified the Constitution should be subject 
to the same duties as imports from foreign 
countries. This act was temporarily sus- 
pended on the 16th of September, of the 
same year, in consequence of assurances 
being given that these states would at an 
early day change their position, and become 
members of the Union under the Constitu- 
tion. Theeffect of the act was to impress 
both of them with a realizing sense of their 
situation, in the event that they should per- 
manently refuse to adopt the Constitution 
as their fundamental law. They could not 
share in its benefits without accepting it. 
Persistent refusal to do so would have 
placed them on the footing of a foreign 
country. They saw this, and wisely yielded 
to the great law of an imperative necessity. 

This is but a meager sketch of the vari- 
ous steps taken in the preparation and 
adoption of the Constitution, and the organ- 
ization of the Government under it, from 
the resolution of Congress passed on the 
2ist of February, 1787, to the final com- 
pletion of the work. The period from the 
beginning to the actual establishment of the 
new Government was a little more than 
two years, and more than three years when 
the last of the Thirteen States gave its assent 
to the Constitution. The lapse of almost a 
century has set its seal to the labors of 
those eminent statesmen and patriots upon 
whom the work mainly devolved. Time 
has proved that what, in the closing part of 
1787 and the first half of 1788, stood before 
the people as the plan of a government, as 
a theory not yet tried and without any ade- 
quate precedent, and what depended on the 
popular will asto whether it should be tried 
at all, was a conception born of greatness 
and born to greatness, and needed to com- 
plete and make permanent what the Revo- 
lution had gained. The conception came 
at a critical hour. Necessity ushered it into 
being and profound and earnest thinking 
gave it the appropriate form. The whole 
process from beginning to end was peace- 
ful. The law of force had no share in it. 
Not a single bayonet was used and nota 
drop of blood was shed. 

The people, as the original source of all 
governmental power, saw their own wants, 
and ordained and established a Constitu- 
tion adequate to meet them. They were 
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not, indeed, unanimous; yet they were suf- 
ficiently so to gain the end. The minority 
was not factious and made no effort to re- 
sist the legally-expressed will of the majori- 
ty. Measures were taken, as soon as the 
Constitution was adopted by the requisite 
number of states, to organize a Government 
in accordance with its provisions; and that 
Government akind Providence has through 
human wisdom perpetuated to the present 
hour. One and but one effort has been 
made to subvert its authority and break its 
power. The result furnishes the best pos- 
sible guaranty that the people of the United 
States will maintain their Constitution, 
their Government, and their Union against 
all foes that may seek their destruction. 
The conquest of the recent Rebellion 
points with unmistakable distinctness to 
this conclusion. ‘‘ The Constitution,” said 
Chief-Justice Chase, in the case of Texas 
vs. White (7 Wallace, p. 700), ‘‘in all its 
provisions, looks to an indestructible Union 
composed of indestructible states.” Adher- 
ence to its provisions until they are 
changed by amendment is the sheet-an- 
chor of the public safety. A nullified Con- 
stitution in any particular would be the 
harbinger of coming evil. 
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PRELUDE,—THE CHINESE ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 





WHEN the Northern Pacific Railway shall be 
finished America will be one thousand miles 
nearer China than now. Ships fromthe Oregon 
coast pass to Saghalien on a comparatively 
small circle of the globe; while, from San 
Francisco, by the way of the Sandwich Islands, 
they sailto Japan over the track of a great 
circle. Practically, it is settled that a bridge is 
to be built by commerce across the Northerv 
Pacific, between what two abutments ? 

On the one hand, we have a largely unoc- 
cupied country, giving exceptional honor to 
free labor—offering to the workingman meat 
every day for dinner, and providing for hima 
competence, if he is industrious and econom- 
ical. On the other, we have a land containing 
from 450,000,000 to 550,000,000 people, suffo- 
cated and many of them starved. It is onlya 
question of time whether a bridge built, be- 
tween two such shores will be used. It is only 
a question of time whether Chinese immigra- 
tion is to become an important organizing force 
on the Pacific Coast, and redemptive for China 
by reflex influences from America. 

It seems to be forgotten in the United States 
that to-day the Chinese are the great colonizers 
of the East. The natives of Cambodia, Suma- 
tra, Java, the Philippine Islands, Timor, and 
Borneo are fading away before civilization. 
Europeans cannot cope with the insalubrity of 
the torrid East Indian climates. The Chinese 
alone have proved themselves able to maintain 
vigorous physical life in these regions, They 
are entering them by thousands and in some 
cases tens of thousands every year, and that in 
an ever-increasing ratio. They are rapidly 
colonizing Manchuria, Mongolia, and Thibet. 
A stream of emigration has of late set toward 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Pacific coast 
of America. (Pamphlet published by English 
residents of Shanghai, May 16th, 1877.) 

Ah Siu comes to California now hungry; he 
gets alittle meat to eat every day; and letters 
in strange characters go back to the rivers of 
China, containing the wonderful information, 
which so surprised Charles Dickens when he 
first landed in Boston, that workingmen in the 
United States can have meat to eat three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days of the year at dinner. 
Wandering up and down in the Chinese quarter 
of San Francisco, undoubtedly we meet the 
vices of heathendom, and, of course, there is 
nothing equal to those in Vienna or Paris. 

‘For ways that are dark 
And tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar. 

But the Californian is not; the Viennese is 
not; the Parisian is not! 

Opium fumes are rising here from the corner 
of the street; they proceed out of acellar. But 
absinthe is used among the soft ladies of Paris, 
I have heard, and sometimes is not unknown 
in certain spoiled luxurious circles of the 
United States. Of course, the Chinaman is to 
blame, and we are not. Nevertheless, his old 
heaven of mythology is a rather better one 
than ours was. Wendell Phillips says that, if 
you wish to know the real traits of nations, you 
must go back to the time when, in paganism, 
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they constructed mythology, and notice what 
their heavens were. These Chinamen had a 
Confucius to teach them; and, although that 
leader of religious thought did not make any 
assertions about immortality, he did teach 
reverence for parents and scholarship. The 
peace and permanence of the Chinese Empire 
seem to have depended very largely upon that 
one trait, cultivated by pagan religion. Car- 
lyle says that most European governments, 
with their sudden revolutions, might take 
many a shrewd hint from China. Civil-service 
reform can look to the region of the great 
rivers, falling from the Himalayas into the 
Yellow Sea, forexamples of competitive exam- 
inations for public office, conducted with far 
more rigor and general justice than are any 
other political contests on the globe. We had 
a mythology in which our fathers were repre- 
sented asin the next life drinking mead out of 
the skulls of their enemies; as becoming in- 
toxicated in Valhalla, in order the more vigor- 
ously to hew each other to pieces; and as 
rising after the bloodless conflicts, to become 
whole again, and again to become intoxicated 
and enter into the pastime of hewing limb 
from limb. We have barbaric blood in our 
veins yet, and our temptations from Valhalla 
mead are notended. Enough has been said 
of Chinese opium-eaters; but not enough of 
the greed of English merchants, who forced 
the Chinese trade into the popular sale of that 
drug. 

We wander up and down the Chinese quarter 
of San Francisco, and hear strange language 
from roughs. ‘I would as soon kill a China- 
man as a dog,’’ says one to another. That 
threat proceeds, perhaps, from some son of an 
Emerald Isle, emigrants from which New York 
City considers her chief blessing ! 

I am aware that when tbe elephant plucks 
down foliage from the oak, it is the foliage 
that becomes elephant, and not the elephant 
that becomes foliage. Our foreign emigra- 
tion will be treated in that way, even if it is 
Irish ; but the elephant has trouble, especially 
in the ostrich stomach of New York. If you 
insist that he shall endure the assimilation of 
tons of lrish foliage, in New York, why are 
you so ready to insist that he shall make no 
attempts to assimilate a few sprays from the 
Chinese oak? Many are eager to pass a law 
prohibiting all Chinese emigrants from acquir- 
ing the right of voting here. It is clear from 
experience that the Chinaman will not be seen 
as often drunk as the Irishman; it is clear that 
he will not be seen drunk as often as the low- 
paid American laborer. Ah Sin has come into 
collision with low-paid labor on the Pacific 
Coast, principally because he does not get 
drunk, lives on rice, and sleeps on a board. 
His vices have come with him, for a poor part 
of the population around corrupt Canton has 
crossed over, under the spur of the greed of 
the great Chinese emigration companies. Un- 
doubtedly the women found in the Chinese 
quarters are unreportably vicious. They are 
slaves. They are bought and sold to a bond- 
age altogether more ignominious and awful 
than the black race ever endured on this con- 
tinent. You sat still while the village of 
Antioch was burned to the ground, on the Ist 
of May, 1876, and when the Chinese inhabitants 
there were warned that they could remain in 
sight of the ashes of their buts only under pen- 
alty of death. Anti-Coolie clubs all over Cal- 
ifornia sent messages to officials at Washington 
that, if measures were not taken to repress Chi- 
nese immigration, asimilar fate wasin store for 
Chinatown. How many Chinamen are there? 
Sixty thousand. How many Chinamen are 
there in California? Two hundred thousand. 

What have they done? They hung over the 
beetling crags of the Sierra Nevadas and tun- 
neled them when the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road was built, and they will do the same 
work in the gorges of the Rocky Mountains 
when the Northern Pacific is built. They were 
sent down, mired to the waist in mud, to 
build levees when San Francisco was threat- 
ened with an inundation and when no white 
man would take the position. They have per- 
formed most of the manual laborin the con- 
struction of the railways which have raised 
the price of the Californian wheat-lands from 
$1 to $25 an acre. They have monopolized by 
fair competition the linen washing of San 
Francisco. Ah Sin sometimes smokes opium, 
no doubt, and gambles ; but he is mainly con- 
cerned in getting a little meat for dinner and 
enough money to enable him to go back and 
bury his bones in China. (See an eloquent 
paper on the ‘‘ Chinese in California,” read at 
Syracuse, N. Y., by William Edwards Park, 
October 23d.) 

How can wereach him? By baiting the Gos- 
pel hook with the English alphabet. [Ap- 
plause.] -We want a few schools opened in 
San Francisco. We want a few men to put 
Ah Sin in a home when his hut is burned up. 
Here is a man ready to do that, and he is em- 
ployed by the American Missionary Society. 
Is he doing any good? When Antioch was 
burned, he received some of the refugees into 
his own house. When Ah Sin’s hut was 
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mobbed and razed to the ground, the other 
bight, inthe Chitfese quarters, he found him 
some chambers the next day and helped him 
through the pinch. The flaming articles in 
the city press against the Chinese this man 
sometimes answers, and does it eloquently, 
He is opening schools wherever he can in the 
Chinese quarters, and it is found that his 
position soothes the waters. He is respected 
by all the better class in San Francisco, and 
little by little the Chinese come to believe in 
him. He ought to opentwenty schools. Why 
does he not? He has twenty Ah Sins whom he 
might succor. .He is a man of enterprise and 
looks sagacious. Why are his enterprises 
languishing? His pockets are empty, because 
you have put little into them. 

The mayor and aldermen and the politicians 
—all honorable men, no doubt, as Cassius was 
an honorable man—take note of Ah Sin, and 
make a law that any laundry-house which de- 
livers linen by a two-horse wagon shall pay 
one dollar a month tax; and that every 
laundry-house that delivers by basket and by 
hand shall pay ten dollars—laws like those of 
Philip II of Spain against the Moors. When 
all these things happen, we need to be re- 
minded of what Du Bois Reymond has told 
us—that nervous influence travels only seventy 
feet a second in the body. If the floating 
island we call a whale is barpooned in the 
flukes, it is a full second, if the fish is thirty- 
five feet long, before the message can go to 
the brain, and a returm message be sent to the 
flukes commanding them to drop into the sea. 
So wide is America, so broadly do we roll in 
strength and size in the ocean of time, that 
one of our greatest dangers is that distance 
may make us apathetic to our own wounds. 
We may be harpooned on the Pacific Coast, and 
never know it in Boston. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] The breadth of our land gives most 
of us the impression that the Chinese question 
is a bagatelle. Before the harpooned flukes 
can be dropped into the seaAh Sin is mobbed 
and his village burned. 

Of course, the Chinese do not settle here, and 
are, in some sense, an excrescence on our pop- 
ulation. The truth is, however, that irreversi- 
ble laws of trade are likely to bring a large in- 
flux from the suffocated Chinese Empire to our 
Pacific Coast. One-quarter of the population 
of the globe livesin that empire. They are 
dull men, you say. Well, they invented print- 
ing and gunpowder and the mariner’s compass; 
they were the first to make these innovations, 
so scholars say; and silk, and porcelain, and a 
number of other very fine articles they learned 
to use before wedid. There is behind thema 
training to orderliness. If they are treated as 
well as we treat other foreigners under similar 
circumstances; if our doors on the Pacific 
Coast are not all to be barbaric ones; if the 
Chinaman, while he is peaceable and industri- 
ous, is to be allowed the fair rights of an 
American citizen, there will be more emigra- 
tion. Even if he is abused, there will be emi- 
gration. I do not know when, but before an- 
other centennial, or before the third, there will 
be an important Chinese element on the Pa- 
cific Coast. From this certainty arises the cry 
of the roughs and hoodlums of whizzing San 
Francisco, and their call to the people of the 
East to crowd out the Chinaman and to make 
him submit to taxation without representation. 
He now pays $5,000,000 annually to govern- 
ment and corporations and land-owners, and 
has no right to vote. When all kinds of indig- 
nities are put upon him, and public sentiment, 
represented by the religious bodies, is decided- 
ly on his side, it is time for the whale—very 
like a whale—to give the order forthe dropping 
of the flukes, 

This question between Irishmen and China- 


men is important simply as one phase of the _ 


labor problem. Surely, Ah Sin, while he is in- 
dustrious and spends less for drinks than Hans 
or Patrick, has an equal right to the protection 
of the police. 

Especially has Ah Sin the right to be sent 
home with a good opinion of Christian civiliza- 
tion. [Applause.] Thousands of these China- 
men have gone back to the pleasant but over- 
burdened land which stretches its cities almost 
in a continuous line from the Yellow Sea to the 
Himalayas. These returned men are scattered 
through a population nine tenths of whom 
have never heard the central truths of Chris 
tian civilization. My opinion is that there has 
never been such a strategic opportunity offered 
to the American Church as now, so far as the 
evangelization of China is concerned. We 
have a large Chinese population here, eager to 
learn and eager to earn; and, with these two 
purposes behind, every Chinaman who lands 
here, to earh something and learn the English 
language—we can draw him enough aside to be 
disgusted with his joss-house, and to go back 
reporting that Christian civilization is better 
than Asiatic. When we are asked to vote the 
Chinaman out of this land, we are to remember 
that for the spread of the highest civilization 
through a quarter of the population of the 
globe California is the door to China, [Ap- 
plause.] 
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THE LECTURE. 

There is a celebrated oration by Massillon, in 
which he adjures his hearers, at a certain 
point, to imagine the doors of the temple in 
which he was speaking to be closed. He then 
directs them to look upward, and imagine the 
roof opening up on the azure, and the last day 
appearing in the infinite spaces. The judg- 
ment is set, and you are alone; and how many 
here will judge themselves to be among the 
elect? Massillon was philosophically wise in 
what you call a strange rhetorical device; for 
it is certain that only in solitude, only in the 
hush of the visible presence of death and the 
judgment, can we understand conscience. 
Voltaire admired this oration of Massillon’s. 
When Louis XIV heard it, in the chapel at Ver- 
sailles, he covered his face with his trembling 
hands. When it was delivered in the Church of 
St. Eustache, in Paris, the whole audience rose 
with a sudden movement, uttering a deep, wail- 
ing cry of terror and faith, as ifa thunderbolt 
had suddenly fallen in the middle of the tem- 
ple.—( Massillon, “‘ Sur le Petit Nombre des Elus.”” 
See Le Cardinal Maury, ‘* Zssai sur U’ Eloquence 
de la Chaire.’’) 

The inner sky, like the outer, is studied best 
in its depths when God shuts up the world in 
his ebony box, to use George Herbert’s phrase. 
Our secret thoughts are rarely heard except in 
secret. No man knows what conscience is un- 
til he understands what solitude can teach him 
concerning it. Thomas Paine could not bear 
to be left alone. Many an inmate of the 
Charlestown prison-wards yonder dreads soli- 
tary confinement more than anything else. 
The secret of solitude is that there is no soli- 
tude. At Mount Holyoke and at Wellesley and 
in Vassar College every pupil is advised to be a 
certain period each day alone, with the Bible and 
with God. If any here think they have sounded 
the depths of their own natures; if any suppose 
they have mapped all the constellations in the 
heavens, even of transcendentalism, let them 
try thoughtfully and persistently the experi- 
ment of looking out of the cool, deep well of 
solitude into thesky. And even at noon-day 
they will find there vast depths and constella- 
tions visible, fit to blanch the cheeks. These 
are facts. That is the way human nature acts. 
Therefore, Massillon shall call pause here to- 
day, while Iask whether conscience is infallible, 
and whether iu its infallibility we have not the 
touch and the vision of a personal God? Im- 
agine the doors closed and the judgment set. 

1. Conscience is that which perceives and 
feels rightness and oughtnessin moral motives 
—that is, in choices and intentions, 

2. The word motive has three meanings—al- 
lurement, appetite, invention. 

3. When Cesar crossed the Rubicon, his al- 
lurement, or objective natural motive, was the 
political prize of supreme power in the Roman 
Empire. 

That was wholly outside of himself. He 
was not responsible for its existence. Never- 
theless, it was a motive to him, in the sense of 
allurement. 

4. His appetite, or subjective natural mo- 
tive, was made up of his constitutional endow- 
ments, including ambition and love of power. 

He did not create these. They were wholly 
outside the range of his choice. 

5. In neither of these senses of the word mo- 
tives does conscience judge them; and in neither 
of these senses are we responsible for them. 

6. But Cesar’s intentiva in crossing the Rubi- 
con was determined by himself; he put forth 
his own choice ; his preferences or moral mo- 
tives were wholly his own, and were, as he 
was pleased to make them, either honorable or 
dishonorable, good or bad. 

7. In this sense of the word motives we are 
responsible for them and conscience does judge 
them. 

8. Most mischievous confusion of thought 
arises from not distinguishing the three things 
signified by the word motives. 

Here is a library, and there is a whisky den 
or some other Gehenna breathing-hole. I stand 
in the middle of the street between them, and 
freely choose into which I will go. Lama 
human being. There is whisky yonder; that 
may be an allurement. I did not put it there ; 
Tam not responsible forits intoxicating pow- 
er. In one sense it may be called a motive to 
me; but call it simply an allurement, and you 
will speak with greater accuracy. I have dis- 

ordered appetites ; 1 have inherited bad blood, 
it may be from some intemperate ancestors ; 
and I have not taken care of myself. I have 
allowed nerve-tracks of intemperance to 
groove themselves into my physical organism, 
and there is a powerful tendency on the part 
of my diseased blood toward that place of 
temptation. Iam not responsible forthat. I 
may have been for its origination, or for the 
undue intensifying of a natural appetite for 
excitement. I did not create it; nevertheless 
it moves me. If you call appetite motive, I 
am not responsible for it; but outward allure- 
ments and inward appetite are not the only 
forces concerned here. Finally, [ make up my 
mind that I will goin there and drink, It is 
wy intention to go inthere and drink. I put 





forth a choice. I step freely into that place of 
temptation. I come out a beast. I am re- 
sponsible forthat. I did that from my own 
intention, and by my own motive, choice, and 
purpose, in obedience to an elective preference 
which I put forth. Here is motive, in the 
sense not of allurement, or appetite, but in that 
of intention ; and this is what conscience judges. 
Intentions are the zenith of the human inner 
sky ; and, looking up into their depths, who- 
ever uses the eyes of science will see a Throne, 
and the books opened, and a judgment bar. 
These are incontrovertible facts of human 
nature. 

But here is a library, and there are books in 
it. Iknow their value. They are a motive to 
me, in the sense of allurement, or what the 
writers on ethics call an objective natural mo- 
tive. But I did not place the books on the 
shelves ; Iam not at all responsible for their 
attractive powers ; they are an allurement only. 
Moreover, I have intellectual curiosity, or 
some moral desire, may be, for study; and 
this moves me toward the library. ButI am 
not to be praised for that. Perhaps I inherit 
it. I may have intensified the power of these 
natural desires; but an intellectual and moral 
equipment belongs to me as a human being, 
ond as a motive I am not responsible for it 
and conscience does not judge me for its pos- 
session. It is an appetite, or what the books 
calla subjective natural motive. But now I 
make up my mind to go into that library. That 
is my act. Iintend to go there, and I have the 
good motive of obtaining information to in- 
crease my usefulness, or, it may be, the base 
motive of acquiring knowledge to enlarge my 
powers of self-display. I have a motive,a 
secret intention, a purpose, whichI alone am 
putting forth, and for which I alone, before 
conscience, am responsible. Thus, in the 
whole range of his free intentions, a man finds 
conscience always standing before him, with 
the doors closed, and the skies opened, and the 
judgment set. 

You know that these are facts; and, if you 
please, they are just asimportant facts as any- 
thing about the Ichthyosaurus or,the Plesio- 
saurus. They are as important as speculations 
about any object in the Zodlogical Museums 
in Cambridge yonder; they are as important 
as anything we touch with the microscope or 
scalpel; and, indeed, quite measurelessly more 
so. Let us distinguish the three classes of 
motives, or allurements, appetites, and inten- 
tions ; and be unalterably sure that, however 
much force the first and second may have, we 
are responsible for the third. 

A distinguished theological teacher once 
illustrated the difference of the three kinds of 
motives by the case of a boy climbing an apple 
tree to steal apples. The apples are the ob- 
jective natural motive ; the boy’s appetite is 
the subjective natural motive ; his intention is 
his moral motive. The boy climbs the tree to 
get the apples, and there is his exterior 
natural motive. He climbs the tree beeause 
he is hungry, and there is his interior natural 
motive. Heclimbs the tree because he has a 
mind to, and that is the motive for which he is 
responsible. {Laughter and applause. | 

A shallow and often vulgar semi-infidel 
paper in Boston has lately discovered that 
motives and intentions are not the same, and 
that we are not responsible for our motives. 
Certain haughty critics of this lectureship, 
who assert that we are never responsible for 
our motives, will do well to look at any com- 
mon vocabulary of philosophy—such as Flem- 
ing’s and Krauth’s—under the word Motive, 
and they will find that the distinctions on 
which I have now insisted are not invented for 
the occasion, but are as old as Plato. 

But so closely does the topic of Conscience 
touch that of the Will that we need yet fur- 
ther definitions. We are now on contested 
ground, where ambiguity of phraseology has 
been an exhaustless source of debate. 

9. Will is the power of putting forth choice 
or imperative volition. 

10. Choice is agreeable elective preference. 
It is preceded by a comparison of, at least, two 
objects, and by an excitement of the sensibili- 
ties in relation to the objects compared. It 
may be followed by acts tending to gratify the 
choice. All choice implies ratherness. 
Therefore, the choice of an object involves the 
refusal of its opposite. 

Choice cannot be defined. You cannot de- 
fine the word white. You can give a nominal 
definition of it, but not a real one; and so of 
choice we can give no real, but only a nominal 
definition. However, let choice be called 
agreeable elective preference. It is important 
to put into the idea of choice this trait of 
agreeableness, for mere resolution is not 
choice. The love which the nature of things 
and the Scriptures command us to have for 
virtue is choice. Thatis, we are so to choose it 
as to be happy in doing so; we areto make 
duty a delight. We are to choose good and to 
be glad in if. No manchooses good unless 
he likes to choose it. Every choice implies 
free ratherness, That act of the will which we 
call elective preference is always agreeable, 





Forced preference is a phrase involving self- 
contradiction. Agreeable elective preference, 
that and nothing less, is choice. This mean- 
ing harmonizes well with all the proverbs of 
the nations. ‘*‘What a man loves, he is.” 
Saow me what’a man chooses, ard I will show 
you what he likes most and what heis most 
like. 

Our sense of what ought to be invariably 
requires us to choose what conscience com- 
mands, 

To choose is to love. 

Since, therefore, there is a personal God in 
conscience, to follow the still, small voice is 
not only to believe that God is a Spirit and 
that he touches us, but to be glad that he is 
and does so. 

These three propositions are the unassail- 
able foundations of the religion of science. 

As to the truth that all virtue consists in 
choice, New England philosophy stands in con- 
trast with European. Very often by choice 
European philosophers mean volition, resolu- 
tion ; and when New England philosophy, rep- 
resented by transcendentation, as well as by 
Jonathan Edwards, asserts that all virtue con- 
sists in choice, it was once not always under- 
stood in Scotland, and still less often in En- 
gland and in Germany, that by choice Edwards 
meant agreeable elective preference of virtue. 
We say that all sin is in choice when we mean 
by that word an agreeable elective preference. 
We choose darkness rather than light only when 
we love it more. We choose light rather than 
darkness only when we love the latter the less. 
The innermost love of the soul is indicated by 
its elective agreeable preference. 

11. Intention may be defined as a resolved 
choice. When the fixed plan of executing 
that choice is entertained by the mind, the 
intention is called a purpose. 

12 Motives, defined as intentions, choices, and 
purposes are perceived by conscience to be right or 
wrong. 

Can we prove this proposition? Is it possi- 
ble to demonstrate that we have within us a 
faculty which points out the difference between 
right and wrong in our intentions, choices, thus 
defined, as the faculty of taste points out the 
difference between the sweet and the bitter? 
If we can dothat, we bave our hand upon a 
corner-stone of religious science. We shall 
then have in human nature itself one sure sup- 
port for a religion that will bear the examina- 
tion of the ages. I am appealing to proof. 
texts from the oldest Scriptures—that is, the 
nature of things. Some silly person wrote the 
other day, from Cambridge, England, that, in 
this lectureship, it is not thought worth while 
to cite the Bible, and that the attempt is mere- 
ly to build up a religion without any reference 
to the Scriptures. The castle of the Scriptures 
stands here, and there are defenders in it. 
After nineteen centuries of victorious repul- 
sion of assaults, it needs no assistance from 
me. But haughty science comes forward with 
other weapons ; and I have been placed here by 
my brethren, not to instruct them in anything 
biblical or scientific that they do not know, but 
to go down into the field before the castle, and, 
with the very weapons of these arrogant foes, 
to meet them intheir own redoubts. [Great 
applause.] You said, some of you, that there 
was not a one-seventy-fifth objective microscope 
in the world. Boston has made such an instru- 
ment, and it happened that I used it, by the 
kindness of Dr. Harriman, in this Temple. 
When it was my fortune to state, the other day, 
that this city had constructed a one-seventy- 
fifth objective microscope, the assertion was 
doubted. It was scouted, almost. Such an 
instrument was called an optical impossibility. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact. And, if you please, 
a one-seventy-fifth objective is a one-seventy- 
fifth objective, even if it is in Christian hands. 
[Loud applause.] The object of the use of such 
an instrument is not to discredit one-seventy- 
fifth or any other fraction of the Scriptures ; 
nor to lessen the light of the ten-millionth 
magnifying power that is thrown on all these 
themes by Revelation. When religious science, 
with only the equipment that natural science 
can give it, comes down to the field, foregoing 
the aid to be derived from its own fortress and 
willing to meet all objections on the gronnd of 
bare Reason, it is merely a begging of the en- 
tire question to say that the Bible has been 
given up. On Sundays I go into that fortress, 
if you please. [Applause.] 

It will not now seem other than scientific to 
assert, in view of the propositions already put 
before you, that 

13. All sin or holiness consists not in voli- 
tion, but in elective preferences, choices, in- 
tentions, moral motives. 

External acts possess expediency or inexpe- 
diency, harmfulness or mischievousness, and 
their character in these respects I must ascer- 
tain by a combined use of judgment and con- 
science, I donot know by conscience whether 
you area good man or a bad man;I do not 
know by conscience whether I ought to defend 
the President’s Southern policy or not. It is 
a question of judgment what I had better do 
concerning tue South. I must gather all the 


facts; I must look at human experience ; I 
must take the entire light I have or can get; 
and then, in the action I choose, conscience 
will tell me whether my intentions are good or 
bad—that is, whether I am willing to follow 
all the illumination I possess or can obtain or 
not. I know what my motives are in my polit- 
ical action ; I know what I intend to effect ; 
and you all judge men by their intentions in 
the last resort. It isa stern fact that uncon- 
scientious intentions no human being is able to 
respect. We cannot help calling a man re- 
spectable who is possessed of good intentions; 
nor can we help finding him not respectable 
who is not possessed of them. 

Conscience guarantees only good intentions. 
Are they enough? If conscience, when truly 
followed, does not give us soundness of judg- 
ment, really it is not a very important faculty, 
you say. But let us notice what can be proved 
beyond a doubt—namely, that a man who 
follows conscience we are able to respect, and 
that we are not able to respect any other man. 
There is Stonewall Jackson, and here is John 
Brown. Now, let us suppose that Stonewall 
Jackson believes that John Brown is utterly 
honest; and let us suppose that John Brown 
believes the same of Jackson. Brown’s action 
appears to Jackson to be very mischievous; 
and Jackson’s action appears to Brown to be 
equally so. In fact, they are crossing bayo- 
nets in a civil war; but they are both men of 
prayer, men of confirmed religious habits, and 
we have reason to believe that they are en- 
deavoring to be conscientious. I do not 
believe Stonewall Jackson followed all the 
light he had; nor do I believe John Brown did, 
But, suppose that Jackson did follow all the 
light he had or could get, and suppose that 
John Brown did, and that each is convinced of 
this fact as to the other, then, although they 
are ready in the settlement of practical meas- 
ures to cross bayonets, you cannot help their 


-coming together, when the measures are set- 


tled, and shaking hands with each other as 
respectable men. You know that to be the 
fact. External acts differ to the degree of 
crossing bayonets; but, as each does the 
best he knows how, each respects the 
other, and absolutely cannot help doing 
so. This is a singular fact in the soul; 
but this is the way we are made. We 
find that Governor Wise, when he looked 
into the eyes of John Brown and saw honesty 
there, and that others who noticed his mood in 
his last hours, were thrown into a kind of awe 
by that border warrior. He nieant right; and 
respect for that man’s soul is not confined to 
the circle of the mountains between which he 
lies in my native county in Northern New York. 
I have heard the summer wind sighing over 
the grave of John Brown, and have stood 
there and gazed upon Mount Marcy and 
Whiteface and Lake Placid ; but because I be- 
lieved that this man’s conscience was a Lake 
Placid, and his resolution to follow it firm as 
Marcy, firm as Whiteface, firm as any of those 
gigantic peaks in my native Switzerland, I felt 
sure that his soul was marching on [Applause], 
and that when his spirit smote slavery the tree 
after that was timber. [Renewed applause.] 
It did not fall, but it was no longer alive. 

There was a persecutor of the Early Church 
who verily thought he ought to do many things 
against Christianity. He himself teaches us 
that he needed pardon, but that mercy was 
shown him because of his ignorance. Who 
will say that he did not suppress light? Not I. 
He did immense mischief while his judgment 
was not correctei; and if he suppressed light 
or tutored it his motives were pot good. This 
is most dangerous ground. I know on what 
treacherous soil I tread unless definitions are 
kept in view. Choice means love; con- 
scientiousness is glad self-surrender to a per- 
sonal God in conscience, or to what ought to 
be in motives. Let us take the precaution of 
using pictures, as well as metaphysical phrases. 
There is a point in the bounding, resonant 
Androscoggin at which is an island, and on it 
lives a hermit. Twenty savages are sailing 
down in the midvight to surprise him and put 
him to death. A Maine legend says that he 
puts a light below the deadly Lewiston water- 
falls, that lie just beyond his island. The In- 
dians think the torch‘is in his hut; row toward 
it; and all of them make a sudden, dizzy, un- 
expected plunge to death. The Indians were 
in one sense right—they wanted to land where 
the light was; but the light was below the 
falls, and notabove. It is tolerably important 
to know where the beacon is—whether below or 
above the cataract. 

Conscience is your magnetic needle. Reason 
is your chart. But I would rather have a crew 
willing to follow the indications of the needle 
and giving themselves no great trouble as to 
the chart, than a crew that had ever so good a 
chart and no needle at all. Which is the more 
important in the high seas of passion, the 
needle Conscience or the chart Reason? We 
know it was the discovery of the physical 
needle that made navigation possible on the 
pbysical seas; and loyalty to the spiritual] 
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on the spiritual seas. When we find a needle 
in man through which flow magnetic currents 
and courses of influence that roll around the 
the whole globe and fill the universe, causing 
every orb to balance with upright pole, we 
know there is in the needle something that is 
in it but not of it; and we may well stand in 
awe of it and refuse to tutor it. Show me a 
crew without a chart, but willing to follow the 
needle, and I will show you safe navigators ; 
but show me a crew with a chart, who will not 
look at the needle, and I will show you nay- 
igators near wreck. 

Give me a Lincoln, and I will trust a nation’s 
welfare to him, for the judgment of the leader 
will grow right by following al] the illumina- 
tion he possesses. Give me a Lord Bacon, 
with never so wide windows of merely intel- 
lectual illumination, and no purpose of doing 
the best he knows how, and I dare not trust 
him where I would trust a Lincoln, of far 
inferior intellectual powers. You know that 
it is a right heart that, in the end, makes a 
safe head; and the ancients used to say that 
the punishment of a knave is that he loses good 
judgment. [Applause.] 

14. John Stuart Mill, although a determined 
opponent of the intuitional school in philoso- 
phy, admits that at least one of our percep- 
tions—namely, that a thing cannot both exist 
and not exist at the same time and in the same 
seuse—is ‘‘ primordial,’ and not the result of 
experience. 

The assumption of the associational school 
in philosophy is that all axioms are merely the 
result of experience, and might have been 
different if we had been boxed about different- 
ly in our contact with life. It has been taught 
that there may be worlds where two and two 
do not make four, and where the whole is not 
greater than a part. But John Stuart Mill, 
who is the foremost Corypheus in the associa- 
tional school of metaphysics, admits that our 
incapacity of conceiving the same thing as ex- 
isting and not existing ‘‘may be primordial, 
All inconceivabilities may be reduced to in- 
separable association combined with the 
original inconceivability of a direct contradic- 
tion.”—(Mil], ‘‘ Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy,’? Vol. I, chap. vi.) 
This is a far-reaching concession. Here is a 
square; it cannot be acircle. Here isa circle; 
it cannot be a square. At one and the same 
time one and the same object cannot be black 
and white. Millsays this perception is primor- 
dial. It does not arise from experience. A thing 
must exist or not exist ; and the proposition that 
athing can exist and not exist at the same time 
and in the same sense Mill says is perceived 
to be true by a primordial peculiarity of the 
mind. If any one of Kant’s or Hamilton’s 
unsuccessful critics is dissatisfied with the 
use of the word intuitive, I.will be satisfied 
with the use of Mill’s word, primordial. 

15. If we are so made that the distinction 
between a whole and a part is primordial, or 
perceived by a power which we possess ante- 
cedent to all experience, it may be proved that 
conscience, within the sphere of motives or 
intentions, is infallible. 

16. To follow conscience is to suppress no 
light ; that is, to follow the whole, and not a 
part of our light. 

17. Precisely this primordial or intuitive 
knowledge, therefore, is that which is in- 
volved in the direct vision conscience has of 
the moral-character of motives. 

18. Every man does know infallibly whether 
he means to do the best he knows how or not 
in any deliberate choice. By a primordial 
faculty not derived from experience, he knows 
whether the purpose or intention of following 
all the light he has exis's or does not exist in 
his mind. 

Called upon to choose what I will do, | have 
a certain amount of light. The interior of my 
soul is like the interior of this temple; and 
new Iam to decide whether I will act accord- 
ing to all my illumination candidly or not. I 
know whether I turn away from the light or 
not. I know whetber I look on the whole ora 
part only of this illumination. Millsays that our 
direct perception of the difference between a 
whole and apart is primordial. Well, [ say 
that, if it is primordial in physicial things, it is 
primordial in spiritual things. I have illumin- 
ation, and | know whether I suppress a part of 
it. I know whether the whole is taken as my 
guide, or whether I turn away from some sec- 
tion of the radiance. The distinction between 
the whole and a part is primordially perceived 
in the fields of mental vision as certainly as it 
is in the field of physical vision. It is just as 
infallibly perceived there as here. The per- 
ception in both cases is a direct vision of self- 
evident truth. 

There is an ancient Book that speaks of the 
mischief of the suppression of light. There 
is a Volume which says that “this is the 
condemnation, that light is come into the 
world, and men love darkness rather than 
light.”’ All this is said in connection with the 
most subtle doctrines concerning ‘the Light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,” [ find, therefore, that this general 
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view of conscience, assomething which always 
pronounces it right to follow all the radiance 
we have, and wrong to suppress light, coincides 
marvelously with the profoundest thought of 
Christianity, that whoever tutors ‘‘ the Light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world” is acting against light which ‘‘in the 
beginning was with God and was God.” 

19. Conscience invariably decides that to 
suppress light is wrong ; and that to follow all 
the light we have or can obtain, and to doso 
without the slightest tutoring of the radiance, 
is right. 

20. The perception of the difference between 
meaning right and meaning wrongin this sense 
is primordial or intuitive ; and the difference 
exhibits the three traits of all intuitive truth— 
self-evidence, necessity, and universality. 

If the proposition that a whole is greater 
than a part is self-evident, necessary, universal- 
ly believed as soon as men understand the 
terms, so the distinction between following the 
whole or a part of our light is self-evident, 
necessary, and universally admitted as soon as 
men understand the terms. Therefore, if you 
use the word primordial as to the small things 
of physical vision, I will use it as to tie great 
things of spiritual vision. If you use the word 
necessary as to self-evident truth here, 1 will 
use it as to self-evident truth there. If, in the 
same connection, you use the word infallible 
here, I will rise into the upper heaven and use 
the word infallible there. 

21. With equal clearness conscience always 
points out that we ought to follow good mo- 
tives and not follow bad, as here defined. 

22. Within the field of intentions or the 
moral motives, therefore, conscience has the 
infallibility which belongs to the perception of 
self-evident truths ; and, in Kant’s language, 
“an erring conscience is a chimera.”’ 

There are men who do not know that when 
they tutor the magnetic needle they are tutor- 
ing currents that enswathe the globe and all 
worlds. There are men who do not know that 
when they tutor conscience they are tutoring 
magnetisms which pervade both the universe of 
souls and its Author. Beware how you put the 

finger of special pleadiug on the quivering 
needle of conscience and forbid it to go north, 
south, east, or west. Beware of failing to bal- 
ance it on a hair’s point: for whoever tutors 
that primordial, necessary, universal, infallible 
perception tutors a Personal God. [Applause.] 
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EXTEMPORANEOUS PREACHING AND STYLE. 





GENTLEMEN :—About the comparative advaa- 
tazes of preaching from a manuscript and 
preaching extemporaneously I have some diffi- 
culty in speaking. It seems to me that the 
overwhelming weight of the argument is on the 
side of extemporaneous preaching ; but I have 
very rarely the courage to gc into the pulpit 
without carrying with me the notes of my ser- 
mon, and occasionally I read every sentence, 
from the first to the last. 

The contrast between my theory of preach- 
ing and my practice is in this respect very 
glaring; but I had better avail myself of this 
opportunity of saying that in many other re- 
spects the contrast, if less glaring, is not less 
real. Some cf the worst faults, some of the 
most fatal mistakes which I have entreated you 
to avoid are the faults and the mistakes which 
I have found it most difficult to avoid myself; 
and the bitterness with which I may have 
spoken of these vices has come from the sore- 
ness of heart with which I remember the extent 
to which they have impaired the power of 
my own preaching, and from the resentment I 
feel against them as my own persistent 
enemies—reseutment which has been intens- 
ified by prolonged and not very successful 
struggles to escape from their power. The 
methods of work which I recommend to you 
are not mere theoretical suggestions. I have 
tested their value ; but some of them I began 
to try too late. | shall be gratefulif the ex- 
perience I have acquired from my own failures 
contributes anything to your success, 

It is not every man that appears in the pulpit 
without bis manuscript who is an extempor- 
aneous preacher. In Scotland and in France, 
where the people regard the ‘paper’? with 
horror, it isa common practice for m:nisters 
to write their sermons and to learn them by 
heart—clause after clause, sentence after 
seatence, paragraph after paragraph. Some 
men, without any attempt to learn what they 
have written, reproduce it with bardly the 
variation of a single phrase. I have heard of 
eminent preachers who are able to compose 
and to retain in their memory long discourses 
without putting pen to paper. None of these 
are extemporaneous preachers. 

On the other hand, it is not necessary, in 
order to preach extemporaneously, that we 
should choose our text as we go into the pulpit 
and say what happens to come first, M. 





Coquerel puts it admirably when he says that 
the extemporaneous preacher “knows what 
he is going to say ; but does not know how he 
will say it.”’ Even this detinition may require 
some qualification. A man may be fairly said 
to preach extemporaneously although he may 
have in his nlind a few strong, epigrammatic 
sentences with which he intends to close and 
to clinch some passages in his sermon; and 
who, in thinking over an illustration which re 
quires vivid or delicate treatment, has hit upon 
the felicitous phrases in which he means to 
clothe it. 

A friend of mine, now dead, who was a very 
effective preacher and speaker, used to talk 
over his sermons and his speeches, before he 
delivered them, with any one he happened to 
meet. He was a very busy man, but always 
ready for a gossip. His gossip was part of 
bis work. How often he has caught me in one 
of the most crowded streets of Birmingham, or 
on the steps of the Public Library, and put to 
me a thought or an argupent or an illustration 
which he meant to use in a sermon on the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning, or iu a speech in the 
town hall the next night. Perhaps the idea 
had just occurred tu him; and then he would 
develop it briefly and in outline, and make it 
grow while he was talking. Perhaps he had 
already tried it with some oue he had met 
earlier in the day, and in that case the passage 
had taken a certain finish. He revised it while 
he repeated it. It was his castom to write his 
sermons and speeches, though be rarely used 
any notes; but it is my mpression that be had 
got not only all his main thoughts, but the very 
best words he could find fur expressing them, 
before he wrote a lne. A member of the 
House of Commons was telling me afew weeks 
ago that one of our famous political orators 
prepares in the same way. Before he makesa 
great speech, said my friend, he talks over all 
the points with every man he sees; and, if he 
can talk to nobody else, he will talk to his 
gardener. Senteuce after sentence, one epigram 
after another, gets into shape inthis way. 

Great mistakes are made about the habits of 
orators and preachers. I remember being 
struck very powerfully, when I was a student, 
by a picturesque description of the way that 
Bossuet prepared his sermons. The writer—I 
quite forget who it was—said that Bossuet 
used to sit at bis table for a short time in per- 
fect stillness, while with an eagle eye he glanced 
over the whole extent of the subject on which 
he was meditating ; that graduaily he became 
exc.ted, and that then be dashed down ten ora 
dozen sentences, indicating the principal lines 
along which, when he was in the pulpit, his 
superb genius was to travel; aud that when 
these were written the preparation was over. 
Very picturesque, rather melodramatic, and, if 
inteuded as a description of Bossuet’s uniform 
practice, absolutely false! Sometimes, itis trae, 
Bossuet wrote very brief notes; sometimes 
be wrote at lengtn, but wrote rapidly ; some- 
times he wrote with great care and subjected 
what he had written to exact revision. His 
method of preparation varied with the varying 
leisure at his disposal and with the varying 
subjects on which he preached. Aud yet he 
may be almost described as an eXtemporaneous 
preacher, for he does not seem to have been in 
the habit of reproducing with any close 
accuracy what he had written. His prepara- 
tion had made him master of bimself and of 
his subject. He watched his congregation; he 
worked out lines of thought whicl in his 
manuscript he had barely suggested, if be saw 
that they told; he sometimes threw aside, 
when he was face to face with the people, what 
M. Gandar calls ‘‘the scholastic subtleties, 
which the theologian ia bis study could hard- 
ly avoid’; he took fire as he spoke, and he 
did not try to repress the flame. 


Lacordaire, if we may trust M. Montulembert, 
who was likely to be perfectly informed about 
his friend’s habits, was an extemporaneous 
preacher in the strictest sense ; and his extem- 
porapeous power, in M. Montalembert’s judg- 
ment, was a principal element of his effective- 
ness. In preparing his great Conferences he 
took but very little time ; but whi'e he worked 
the intellectual effort was intense. He wrote 
nothing. The Conferences were taken down 
in shorthand, the reports were submitted to 
him the next day, and the corrections which 
he made were very inconsiderable. Laco:daire, 
with all bis magnificent powers, did not, as M. 
Montalembert acknowledges, escape altogether 
from the perils which beset the extemporary 
speaker. Sometimes he was too emphatic; 
sometimes too declamatory. It must be 
ascribed, I suppose, to his neglect of writing 
that his logic was sometimes weak and some. 
times confused; that he often disturbed and 
even distressed his congregation by stating 
with such force an objection which be meant 
to apswer that, when the answer came, it 
appeared inadequate. Perhaps, too, it was be- 
cause he prepared the substance only, and not 
the form of his sermons, that he too rarely 
achieved the perfect beauty which com.s from 
perfect simplicity. 

These are the faults into which the extem 
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poraneous preacher, no matter what may be 
his genius, is almost certain to be betrayed, 
He may do very much to avoid them if he 
writes carefully, though without any intention 
of recalling, when he is in ‘the pulpit, the 
precise language in his manuscript. 


The advantages of writing and reading are 
obvious. The preacher who goes to church 
with his sermon in his pocket is sure of baving 
something to say. He escapes the anxiety with 
which many of the best extemporaneous 
preachers are tormented every Friday and 
Saturday. My predecessor, John Angell James, 
usually preached without his manuscript, 
though he nearly always wrote his sermons, 
While I was.a student, he had to preach on 
what is regarded by us as a great occasion, in 
connection withthe London Missionary Society. 
He happened to tell me three weeks before the 
sermon was to be delivered that he intended 
to read it; and I ventured, rather presump- 
tuously, to remonstrate with him. ‘* Why 
shouldn’t I read ?’’ he asked. ‘* Because you are 
never so effective when you read,’’I replied. 
He gave mean odd look, and said: ‘ Well, 
now, I'll tell you howitis. If I preach with- 
out reading, I shall be miserable for three 
wecks—miserable till I amin the pulpit. IfI 
read, I shall be quite happy till 1 begin to preach, 
though I shall be miserable till I finish.”” The 
old man’s reason for using his manuscript was 
not to be answered ; and I suppose that there 
are many preachers who, if they did not read, 
would soon be worn away by the anxiety and 
dread with which they would anticipate their 
Sunday’s work. 

It must also be conceded that in sermons in 
which clearness and precise accuracy in the 
statement of truth are of special importance 
the man who reads is likely to have a great ad- 
vantage. Language is a difficult instrument to 
master, and even the ablest speakers and those 
who have had the longest practice cannot al- 
ways command at the moment the simplest and 
most transparent expression of their thought. 
This is especially true when they are dealing 
with unfamiliar lines of speculation. The writ- 
ten sermon is also likely to be most successful 
in the clear and orderly development of an 
elaborate argument. 

Nor is it fair to say that those who read their 
sermons show a distrust of the aid of the Holy 
Spirit. Our self-distrust, our dependence upon 
Divine teaching and aid, may bg just as perfect 
when we are writing as when we are speaking. 
I do not accept the superstition which im- 
plies that the Spirit of God is with us in the 
pulpit, and notin the study. Those who argue 
that itis a sign of want of faith to write and to 
read ought also to protest against making aby 
preparation for preachivg at all. Verbal in- 
spiration is not claimed; it is for the substance 
of his sermon that the preacher is to rely on 
the illumination of the Spirit of God; and the 
man who prepares the substance of his sermon, 
and not the form, is therefore open to precise- 
ly the same charge as the man who prepares its 
form, as well as it substance. So far, indeed, 
as this argument is concerned, I think that the 
preacher who writes his sermons and reads 
them is in a rather better position than the 
man who prepares the general outlines of his 
thoughts without writing. They both prepare 
the substance of their sermons, for which we 
are told that they ought to rely on the illum- 
ination of the Holy Ghost, and, therefore, they 
are both equally guilty of distrust; but the one 
who does not write is also guilty of presump- 
tion, for he relies on the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost for the language he will want, 
though for this reliance it is admitted that 
there is no adequate ground. The whole argu- 
ment is preposterous and fanatical. If carried 
to its logical issue, it would require us to go in- 
to the pulpit without selecting a text. 

There is one advantage on the side of writing 
and reading sermons which is rarely mentioned. 
Extemporaneous sermons, as Hooker says, 
‘‘spend their life in their birth, and may have 
public audience but once.” If a man writes 
and reads, he can preach his old sermons over 
again, and preach them effectively. When 
miuisters remove to a new congregation, I sup- 
pose that they have noscruples about preach- 
ing sermons which they have preached before; 
but [ can see no sufficient reason for not preach- 
ing sermons a second or a third time to the 
same congregation. Indeed, after an interval 
of seven or eight years, though we may be 
preaching in the same pulpit, we are not preach- 
ing to the same congregation. Many of the 

people have died; some have removed to other 
churches or to other parts of the country; new 
people have taken their places; children have 
become young men and women; young men and 
women who were uninterested in the sermon 
when it was first preached have had their mor- 
al and inteHectual interest in religious truth 
awakened and will listen to it with eager at- 
tention. If you write asermon onany of those 
great topics to which you are bound to recur 
frequently—on the Divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, for instance; or on the Personality of 
the Holy Spirit; or on the nature of Regenera- 





tion; or on the Protestant doctrine of Justifi 
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cation; or on the principles which will deter- 
mine the judgment of men at the last day—if 
the subtance of the sermon is the result of 
reading and thought extending over many 
months; if you think that the statement of the 
seriptucal proof of the doctrineis clear and full 
and strong; if the arrangement satisfies you; if 
the whole discussion is as complete and effect- 
ive as you can make it—I think that you will 
waste a good piece of work if You use it only 
once ind then throw it aside. S»me ofthe peo- 
ple—perhaps many of them—will recognize it 
as an old sermon; but your congregation will 
bea very remarkable one if there are more 
than a very few persons who will remember the 
contents of it so perfectly that it will not do 
them good to hear thesermonagain. The Rev. 
Caleb Morris, who thirty years ago was one of 
the ablest and most fascinating preachers among 
the English Congregationalists, was obliged, 
some time before his death, to resign his pas- 
torate on account of ill-health; but he con- 
tinued to conduct a religious service in his own 
drawing-room, at which twenty or thirty per- 
gous were present. I have heard that, after 
readivg the Scriptures and offeriag prayer, he 
sometimes examined his little congregation on 
the sermon of the precediug Sunday. If he 
found that they did not remember it very well, 
he preached it over again. [am not sure that 
I can commend Mr. Morris’s practice to your 
imitation: but there was surely a great deal of 
good sense in it. [f it became common, it 
would considerably lighten our labors iu the 
preparation of our sermons. 

Nor is it only sermons which contain an elab- 
orate proof and illustration of the great cen- 
tral doctrines of the Christian faith which may 
be preached over again. Ten years ago, cer- 
tain aspects of ethical and religious truth and 
duty exerted exceptional power over my own 
moral and spiritual life; five years earlier, cer- 
tain other aspects of truth had thesame ascend- 
ency and ruled me with the same authority. 
These particular truths or particular aspects of 
truth do not seem to me less important now 
than they were when they haunted me day ard 
night. Their practical value to my congrega 
tion does not seem to me less than it was then, 
But they bave been so incorporated into the 
very substance of my faith and life that thein- 
tense intellectual interest which they once ex} 
cited has gone by. I could not state them now 
with the same etergy with which I stated them 
when they absorbed my whole thought and 
fired me with enthusiastic ardor. And yet, 
when I take up an old sermon in which these 
aspects of truth or duty are illustrated and en- 
forced, the flame bursts out again. [am ten, 
fifteen years younger. I can preach the sermon 
with the same vehement moral interest with 
which I preached it first. Sometimes, indeed, 
I think I preach an old sermon of this kind 
with even stronger emotion than I felt when it 
was fresh, for the experience of subsequent 
years has deepened my sense of the value of 
the trutb or the sacredness of the duty which 
it was intended to illustrate. If, however, I 
had to write a new sermon onthe same subject, 
I should not be able to write with the same 
force and fire. 

You will be good enough not to misunder- 
stand my meaning. I do not suggest that, ifyou 
write and read, you should preach over again 
the sermons which strike you as very ‘pretty ” 
or very ‘‘fine.’? The sermons which we have a 
right to repeat are sermons to which we have 
given so much time and strength that they con- 
tain the very best that we can say on some 
great subject; or sermons which, though of 
permanent interest and value, derived their 
force from the special intellectual and moral 
experiences which we were passing through 
when they were written. 

When you preach an old sermon, be frank 
about it. ‘There are people who keep a record 
of our sermons; the margins of their Bibles are 
enriched with dates placed against the texts 
we have preached from. Do not try to cheat 
these keepers of homiletical chronicles, The 
old sermon may sometimes require a great deal 
of revision; you may have to cancel some pas- 
sages and replace them with others; you may 
have to strike out mavy superfluous epithets, 
to improve the form of an illustration, to 


strengthen the foundations or change the [ 


structure of an argument; but do not try to con- 
ceal the fact that the sermon is not a new one. 
Let the old text stand. 

Do you say that, if you preach old sermons 
and the people know it, they will think that you 
are getting lazy? If thereis any chance of your 
people thinking that you are lazy, you have no 
right to preach at all. A man who is doing his 
work as he ought to do it will be quite safe 
from imputations of that sort. 

There is something to be said, then, in favor 
of writing our sermons and reading them; and 
there is something still more decisive to be said 
for the practice than I have said yet, It 
is certain that there are many able and use- 
ful preachers whoif they did not use their 
manuscript would be unable to preach at all, 

Aud yet—notwithstandiug my own habits—I 
am compelled to admit that, if we can preach 
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without reading, we are likely to preach more 
effectively. 

It is not true that read sermons are always 
dry and dull, or that extemporaneous sermons 
are necessarily vivacious and vigorous. Dr. 
Chalmers was accustomed to read every syl- 
lable, and yet be preached with a fire and a 
passion which created great excitement and 
produced the deepest impression. How weak, 
how dreary an extemporaneous preacher may 
be we all know. But there are few of us that 
have Dr. Chalmers’s strong and impetuous na- 
ture: Unless there is extraordinary force in 
the preacher, the manuscript somehow comes 
between him and the congregation. The very 
reasons which lead us to sity that we cannot 
preach unless we read suggest some of the 
causes wiich make written sermons ineffective. 
If a preacher reads because he is afraid that he 
cannot carry in his mind all ‘he thought that he 
is accustomed to put into a sermon, the proba- 
bility is that the thought is wauting in simplic_ 
ity and breadth; that it is not well inassed; that 
the details are so numerous as to be confusing; 
and that, asa natural and almost inevitable con- 
sequence, the congregation will master his 
meaning very imperfectly. Or, 1f he is con- 
scious that what he wishes to say is not quite 
familiar to himself, and that he must write in 
order to make sure of expressing it clearly, he 
may iofer that he is notin such complete pos- 
session of it as to be able to handle it—even in 
writing—with freedom and vigor. If the 
thought—though perfectly familiar to the 
preacher—is so subtle and so delicate that a 
great deal of care is necessary to express it ac- 
curately, the presumption is that it is too sub- 
tle and delicate to be caught at a single hear- 
ing, no matter how felicitous the expression 
may be. The thonght of an extemporaneous 
preacher is more likely to be of a kind to inter- 
est and impress an ordinary congregation than 
the thought of a preacher who reads. 

Inthe development of his thought the ex- 
temporaneous preacher has an advantage to 
which it is hardly possible to attach too great 
importance. When we are writing, it is not 
easy to determine at what point we ought to 
stop in working out an idea. If the idea has 
life in it, and our fancy happens to be fertile, 
there is a great intellectual delight in letting a 
single thought shoot out branch after branch, 
covered with foliage and blossom. In an es- 
say, in which the intellectual interest is su- 
preme, there is no harm in permitting our fan- 
ey to have its way; but ina sermon, in which 
the practical interest dominates everything else, 
restraint is necessary if we are to be effective. 
As soon as the people are conscious that we 
have been caught by the mere intellectual at- 
tractions of any thought that has occurred to 
us, they become either impatient or critical, 
Tbey want us to pass on; or else they watch 
our performance with curious eyes, to see 
whether we get through it gracefully and bril- 
liantly. The extemporaneous preacher—even 
though he may have prepared the substance of 
a passage that is too elaborately ingenious—is 
checked by the direct relations between him- 
self and his audience. He might have read it 
without being conscious that he was at fault; 
but, if he bas any oratorical instinct, it is im- 
possible for him to speak it. 

The extemporaneous preacher will also be 
likely to have an advantage in his style. It is 
true that he can hardly be accurate. I meta 
few years ago some very able parliamentary 
reporters, and they told me that there were 
only three or four men in the House of Com- 
mons whose speeches it was possible to report 
exactly as they were spoken. But what the 
extemporaneous speaker loses in accuracy he 
may more than gain in ease, directness, and 
vigor. He will escape the formality and the 
“ bookishness” of manner which are the snare 
of most writers and which are intolerable to all 
listeners; and in the generous heat which 
comes from direct contract with his audience 
he may achieve a boldness, both of thougbt and 
expression, which are rarely achieved at the 
desk. 

There is another advantage which belongs to 
the extemporaneous speaker. In writing, we 
cannot be sure whether we ought to be satis- 
fied with saying a thing once, or whether we 
ought to say it over again. In speaking ex- 
temporaneously, we witcb the faces of the 
people, and we often discover that statements 
which seemed to ourselves perfectly clear 


‘require to be repeated, illustrated, and ex- 


panded. 

I admit that the question cannot be deter- 
mined peremptorily ; that there are advantages 
on the side of preaching from a full manuscript, 
as well as advantages on the side of preaching 
from the briefest notes or from no notes at all. 
Very mucb depends on the preacher; very 
much on the character of the congregation. 
There are, too, some subjects which may be 
treated as effectively by the man who reads his 
sermons as by the man who preaches extem- 
poraneously. But I say again that, on the 
whole, I am clear that the practice of reading 
our sermons lessens the interest and impairs 
the power of our preaching, 





If you determine—as I trust you will—not to 
read, you will do we!l to master the materials 
you have prepared for a sermon in the same 
way in which men master the materials they 
have prepared for a speech. On a few sheets 
of note-paper—if you cannot trust your memory 
—you may indicate your leading lines of 
thought, and the iJustrations which you are 
most anxious not to forget. You wnl find it 
expelient to prepare two or three opening 
sentences; itis still more expedient to make 
sire of an effective close. Oue of the best 
speakers | have ever heard was often in the 
greatest difficulty through his inability to bis 
upon a perfectly satisfactory sentence to finish 
with. Those of us who knew bim used to 
watch him with the greatest amusement while 
he was hunting to the right and to the left for 
what be wanted. We used to say that he was 
“running after his tail.’ If you have an 
illustration which requires perfection of form, 
you may write it out carefully and commit it 
to memory. You may also prepare a few keen, 
epigrammatic, or passionate sentences, in 
which to concentrate the effect of extem or- 
aneous passages which lead up to them. I 
believe that Pluoket, one of the greatest of 
our orators, was accustomed to prepare his 
speeches in this way. It is generally under- 
stood that on great occasions Mr. Bright fol- 
lows the same method. 

You need not be afraid that the sentences and 
passages which you have prepared wil! look 
like Horace’s ‘‘ purple patches’’ on the meaver 
fabric of your extemporaneous style, or that 
they will at all embarrass the free play of 
thought and passion. There is great shrewd- 
ness in the criticism of George Sand on the 
vehement words in which one of her heroes— 
a Jaw student—denounce the practice of law. 
‘*They came to him too naturally not to have 
been studied.” If you have the true instinct 
and habit of a speaker, these prepared passages 
will simply highten the effect and compl te 
the impression of the rest of your sermon. 

As for the extemporaneous passages, let 
them be perfectly extemporaneous. Make no 
attempt to recall the words io which your 
thoughts occurred to youin your study. Never 
permit yourself to criticise the form of your 
sentences. Grasp your thoughts firmly and 
let the sentences take their chance. The advice 
of Mr. Pitt to Lord Mornington was admirable. 
“My Lord,” he said, ‘you are not so success- 
ful as you ought to be in the House of Com- 
mons; and the reason, as I conceive, is this: 
You are more anxious about words than about 
ideas. You do not consider. that if you are 
thinking of words you will have no ideas; but 
if you have ideas words will come of them- 
selves.’”? Lord Mornington—who is better 
kunowa as the Marquis of Wellesley—took Pitt’s” 
adviee, and be became one of the most eloquent 
of Eoglish orators. 

But, though you ought not to think of your 
style while you are preaching, you must think 
ofitat other times. Whether you read your 
sermons or preach extemporaneously, it is 
equally necessary that you should take a great 
deal of trouble to acquire a mastery of the 
English language. Do not imagine that a 
knowledge of your own tongue will come to 
you by instioct or inspiration. The power of 
writing and speaking in clear, strong, racy, 
picturesque, and musical English is as truly 
the result of culture and hard work as the 
power of reading a play of A@schylus or a 
difficult speech in Thucydides. 

I trust that you are already acquiring a dis- 
criminating admiration for the characteristic 
qualities of tne great writers of English prose. 
The pomp and splendor and vigor of Edmund 
Burke, the masculine strength of Robert South, 
the ease of Cowper, the perfect transvarency 
and unrivaled felicity of Archdeacon Paley, 
the subtlety and flexibility of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne—you are learning, I hope, to find 
delight in them all. But mere delight is not 
enough. Voltaire used to keep the ‘ Petit 
Caréme” of Massillon always on his table. Dr. 
Johnson, oddly enough, considering his own 
ponderous and artificial manner, said that who- 
ever would write English must spend his days 
and nights in the study of Addison. 

You will not, if you are wise, try to imitate 
the style of any of the men whom you admire. 
‘A wan who writes well,” says Montesquieu, 
‘does not write as other men write—he writes 
in hisown way’’; and he adds, with a French- 
man’s delight in an epigram, ‘‘ he often speaks 
well when he speaks badly.’? A man’s style, 
if it is a good one, fits his thought like a good 
coat fits his figure. Your friend’s coat may fit 
him admirably ; but everything depends upon 
the fall of his shoulders, the length of his 
arms, and the breadth of his chest. If you 
tried to wear it, you might find that you had 
put on a strait-jacket, or that the garment, 
which when worn by your friend was per- 
fectly graceful, hung about you like a sack. 

Do not imitate the style of the great writers ; 
but study them closely enough to learn how 
infinitely varied are the resources of the En- 
glish tongue. You will find it, I think, a use” 
ful practice, after reading a paragraph which 
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seems to you to be expressed with unusual clear 
vess and force, to lay aside the book, and to 
endeavor to express the same thoughts your- 
sclf. To compare your own handiwork with 
the bright original will be an instructive 
exercise, I have found it a very humiliating 
one As you read, you may enlarge your 
vocabulary by marsingand remembering words 
—not rare and remarkable words; but very 
ordinary end useful words, which never place 
themselves at the service of your thought. 

You will potice idiomatic phrases and forms 
of sentences which you never employ. You 
will discover the various styles of architecture 
which may be followed in the building up of 
paragraphs—styles as different as Gothic and 
Grecian, Egyptian and Lombardic. One man 
begins by stating the general principle which 
the paragraph is to illustratein detail. Another 
puts his concrete illustrations first, and the 
general principle expl: des epigrammatically 
in tke sentence with which the paragraph 
closes. Another ascends through details to a 
general principle, and then descends to details 
again. 

The “‘ theme” of a paragraph may;of course, 
be something very different from a general 
principle. The observatious I have just made 
are intended simply to show what I mean by 
the different forms which a paragraph may 
ussume, 

Nor is it the’ great prose writers alone who 
will assist you in writing and speaking goed 
Eoglish, For the language of pathos and 
humor, imagivation and fancy, you will also 
study the poets—the poets who have won their 
places among English classics. 

Men who have to preach twice every Sunday, 
and most of whose week evenings during eight 
months in the year are spent in lecturing, 
preaching, speaking, or couducting Bible- 
classes, cannot hope to acquire a very noble 
or beautiful style. But there is no reason why 
our sentences should all be run into one mold; 
or why we should lose ourselves every few 
minutes in the mazes of an unintelligible 
parenthesis, or why our sermons should be like 
those of a preacher it was my happiness to 
hear occasionally, wheu I was your age, each 
of which invariably consisted of one unwieldy 
sentence, sprouting out into joint after joint, 
and never ceasing to grow till, for some inex- 
plicable but beneficent reason, the preacher 
saidamen, There is no reason why, when you 
have at your service the noblest linguage for 
an orator that was ever spoken by human race, 
you should be s:tistied with tbe threadbare 
phiases, the tawdry tarnished tinery, the 
patched and ragged garments, with a smell 
like that of the stock of a second-hand clothes 
shop, with which half-educated and ambitious 
declsimers are content to cover the nakedness 
of their thoughts. You can do something 
better than this, and you should resolve to 
do it. 

Peruaps the most difficult of all styles to 
acquire is astyle perfectly appropriate to pub- 
lic prayer. The mere language of oar prayers 
may seem to some of you comparatively unim- 
portant; but [ think that not only intelligent and 
cultivated men, but very ordinary people, are 
sensitive to the qualities which render a style 
suitable to the purposes of devotion. They 
may find it impossible to explain why it is that 
when they are listening to one man’s prayers 
their hearts are filled with awe and reverence 
and devout trust, and that when they are 
listening to the prayers of another man, who is 
not less devout, they find it almost impossible 
to pray atall; but the difference in the mere 
style of the prayers may often suggest a partial 
explanation of the difficulty. Phrases which 
when they were fresh were very beautiful, but 
from which the delicate bloom has long ago 
been quite rubbed off; heterogeneous fragments 
of il-remembered and ill-applied sentences 
from the Psalms of David, the prophesies of 
Isaiah, and the hymns of Dr. Watts and Charles 
Wesley—these, to a man who is offering prayer, 
may seem to express his own devotional feel- 
ing; but they do not really express it and they 
make it very difficult for many who are listen- 
iug to him to mamtain a devotional temper. 
The language of conversativnal familiarity is 
worse still. Rhetorical finery is most offensive 
of all. 

These are gross fauits, easily avoided. No 
devout man of any education need prayin a 
style which will hinder the devotion of others. 
To acquire the natural use of a style which 
shall assist the devotion of those who listen to 
us—just as the music of a penitential hymu 
breathes a deeper pathos into its confessions 
of weakness and sin, and just as the music of 
a hymo of thanksgiving adds new passion to 
its gratitude—is not so easy. 

That there should be a difference between 
the language of prayer and the language of 
preaching ought to occasion no greater per- 
plexity than the very obvious fact that there 
should be a difference between the language of a 
sermon and the language of ahymo. Words- 
worth, as you remember, contended that the 
style of a poem becomes unnatural justin the 
degree in which it varies from good prose, The 
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theory (happily it was a theory which he rarely 
practiced) is at once destroyed by a compari- 
son between any page of Wordsworth’s prose 
and any page of Wordsworth’s sonnets. It 
would be as rational to aflirm that singing 
decomes unnatural just in the degree in which 
it varies from ordinary speaking. Every word 
that may be used by a poet may, perhaps, 
sometimes be used by a good prose writer. 
Nearly every form of construction that is 
admissible in verse is admissible in certain 
kinds of prose ; but there are words, there are 
turns of expression, there are phrases, which 
are perfectly in their place in the columns of 
a newspaper or in the pages of a review, which 
no poet would dream of using in serious verse. 
It seems to me that there are similar limita- 
tions—limitations still more subtle, perhaps— 
which have to be recognized in our prayers 
and which should distinguish the style of our 
prayers from the style of our preaching. I 
cannot define the difference between the two 
styles. The critics who rightly controverted 
Wordsworth’s theory found it difficult to 
define the difference between the style appro- 
priate to verse and the style appropriate to 
prose. But in both cases the difference exists. 

A friend of mine, whose prayers were per- 
fect in the simplicity and beauty of their form, 
told me that he thought no word should be 
used in prayer that had come into the lan- 
guage since the time of Queen Elizabeth. The 
canon seemed to me artificial and most of us 
would find great difficulty in’ observing it; 
butin his own case it was certainly used with 
admirable results, The reasons for using in 
prayer old words, which are still living words, 
will be obvious to every one that has thought 
about the philosophy of language. Perhaps, 
instead of adoptiog my friend’s rule, it might 
be well to determine to use in prayer those 
words only which are found in our authorized 
version of the Bible, and to attempt in the 
form of our sentences the utmost simplicity of 
syntactical structure. 

Before closing this lecture, [ should like to 
say something about those vices of style to 
which young writers and speakers are espe- 
cialiy liable. But I am conscious of the same 
difficulty which troubled me in the early part 
of the lecture, in which I recommended you 
to preach extemporaneously. The precepts 
whick I most honor I have found it hardest to 
obey. ‘The faults which seem to me most 
serious are those which I have always found it 
difficult to avoid. 

Perhaps I shall be less vividly conscious of 
my inconsistency, and I shall certainly speak 
to bett r purpose, if I invoke the authority of 
two or three great French writers, instead of 
using my own words. 

Montesquieu reminds us that the easiest 
style of all is the inflated and emphatic style ; 
but this, he says, is the style of a nation just 
emerging from barbarism. Joubert has sey- 
eral maxims in which he insists on the great 
virtue of simplicity. ‘‘ Words, like lenses, 
obscure what they do not enable us to see 
better.’’ ‘‘The oratorical style has often the 
disadvantage of those operas in which the 
music prevents the words from being heard. 
In this case the words prevent you from seeing 
the thoughts.”’ Vauvenargues asserts that, if 
a thought cannot be expressed in simple words, 
it is not worth expressing at all. “ When a 
thought is not strong enough to bear a simple 
expression, that is a reason for rejecting it.’ 
Joubert has also a maxim which suggests the 
necessity of varying our style according to the 
quality and power of our voice, and according 
to the size as well as the character of our con- 
gregation. A tenor song, even though you 
transpose it a fifth lower, will not suit a bass 
singer; and the style of speaking which may 
be very effective fora man with a shrill, keen 
voice may be absolutely grotesque if attempt- 
ed by a man whose voice is rich and deep and 
full. Some of the lady orators whom I have 
heard do not reem to have thought of this. 
They speak like men. It is just as if you 
played on the flute a piece of music written for 
the bass viol. The ladies must hit upon a new 
style of eloquence, if they intend to be effective 
public speakers. One or two lady orators, 
whose originality of intellectual power and 
strong individuality save them from being im- 
itators, seem to be striking the right path ; but 
they have a long way to travel. 

There are two other maxims of Joubert’s 
which are worth thinking of every day. ‘It 
is by familiar words that a style bites and takes 
possession of the reader. Itis by these that 
great thoughts obtain currency and are 
assumed to be good metal, like gold and silver 
stamped with a well-known impression.” 
Again: “It is not enough to make people un- 
derstand what you say. You must make them 
see it. The memory, the understanding, and 
the imagination must all take possession of 
it.”’ In another maxim he passes out of the 
region of literary criticism and touches the 
region of morals. ‘‘Let your mind always be 
loftier than your thoughts, and your thoughts 
loftier than your language.’ If this maxim 
needs a commentary, you have it in the well- 
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known verses by John Henry Newman, in the 
* Tyra Apostolica” : 
“ Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng; 
They will condense within thy soul 
And change to purpose strong. 


“But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft, luxurious flow 
Shrinks when hard service must be done 
And faints at every woe. 


‘* Faith’s meanest deed more favor bears, 
Where hearts and wills are weighed, 
Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
Which bloom their hour and fade.” 


‘* By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by 
thy words thu shalt be condemned.’’ This 
warning of our Lord’s has a special meaning 
for us ministers. The morality of a merchant 
consists very largely in the way in which he 
deals with money ; the morality of a minister 
consists very largely inthe wayin which he 
deals with thoughts and words. There is an 
integrity of the intellect, as well as of the ex- 
change We are not honest, merely because 
our words agree with our thoughts. Honesty 
requires that we should do our best to make 
our thoughts agree with the facts. And for 
truthfulness of speech it is not enough that 
Wwe never say what we know to be false. We 
must do our best to forma style that shall be 
an accurate expression of our inner thought 
and life. 

The morality of style is a subject so interest- 
ing that I wonder it has never been discussed. 
Some one said that Gibbon’s style was a style 
in which it was impossible to speak the truth. 
There are other vices with which a style may 
be chargeable besides untruthfulness. Young 
ladies display their vanity in their dress and 
jewels; and perhaps they are sometimes re- 
proved by young preachers who display equal 
vanity in the glittering phrases with which 
they bedizzen their sermons—phrases which 
they want you to admire as much asif they 
were diamonds, but which are mere paste set 
in base metal. A style with magnificent quali- 
ties may sometimes touch the line which 
separates great excellences from great vices 
Lord Macaulay was conscious that his own 
style was very near being a bad one. It may 
be doubted whether he altogether escaped the 
perils of which his strong, clear sense warned 
him. But there can be no doubt that, in the 
hands of his imitators, his style has become as 
bad as a style can be—ostentatious, domineer- 
ing, and tyrannical. Lord Macaulay’s manner 
is very contagious. The miserable fate of 
those who have imitated him should teach us 
to avoid it. 

Some young speakers and writers seem to be 
greatly fascinated with a style which has be- 
come common in some of our cheaper English 
newspapers during the last few years, and 
which I have occasionally met with in sermons 
published on both sides of the Atlantic. I do 
not know how to describe it except by calling 
it “the hot gin-and-water style’’—the gin 
greatly predominating over the water. Some- 
times it becomes maudlin, sometimes hyster- 
ical. It is the style of men who are guilty, in- 
tellectually, of an habitual violation of the 
laws of temperance and sobriety. I suppose 
that there was an original want of firmness in 
the fiber of their intellectual nature; and, as the 
result of their love of intellectual excitement 
and their impatience of plain, honest work, 
they have become permanently diseased. 
Their intellectual condition reminds one of 
what the doctors say about men who have 
drunk so constantly and so heavily that their 
blood and brain are alcoholized. These un- 
fortunate writers may never toucha stimulant; 
but they suffer from intellectual 
tremens. 

There is hardly a vice, there is hardly a vir- 
tue of moral conduct that has not its correla- 
tive in style. Conceit, vanity and ambition, 
insolence and pride, selfishness, cowardice, 
slovenliness, and indolence, intemperance and 
violence, pretentiousness and indifference to 
truth—you may find them all in style, as well 
as in character. You may also find the oppo- 
site virtues—courage, frankness and honesty, 
humility, modesty and simplicity, sobriety, 
gentleness, and industry. I do not mean that 
the vices of a man’s style are always present in 
what we call his moral character. It some- 
times happens that, through accidents of tem- 
perament, or through defective early moral 
discipline, or through the imperfect develop- 
ment of conscience, ethical laws are grossly 
violated dy the intellect which are rigorously 
respected in conduct. 

Let me remind you, gentlemen, in conclu- 
sion, that your language is one of the noblest 
and most precious parts of that magnificent 
inheritance which you have received from a 
great ancestry. It is the living and glorious 
monument of the thought, the endurance, the 
achievements, and the sorrows of many gener- 
ations. It has been created by the affections 
and by the toil of the common people, by the 
genius of orators and poets, by the specula- 
tions of philosophers, by the devotion of 
saints, It isa legacy from your remote fore- 
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fathers in German forests, whose virtues are 
celebrated by the severest of Roman historians. 
It preserves some of the most costly treasures 
of ancient civilizations. It is the fruit of long 
years of patient industry, of cruel wars, of 
voyages in strange seas, and of travels in 
strangelands. It is yours; but all the citizens 
of this great commonwealth have a property 
in it. It is yours; but we, too, who live on 
the other side of the ocean have rights in it 
which you are bound to respect. It is yours ; 
but it is entailed on your children and your 
children’s children, and you will do them a 
great wrong unless you transmit it to the next 
generation with its wealth unimpoverished 
and its dignity unimpaired. 

You have no more right to injure the national 
language than to chip a statue or to run a pen- 
knife through a picture in the national muse- 
um. To use words s0 loosely and inaccurately 
that their definite meaning is lost is to com- 
mit an intellectual offense corresponding to 
that of removing the landmarks of an ancient 
estate. To prostrate noble words to base 
uses is as great a wrong to the community as to 
deface anoble public monument. A word once 
degraded can rarely be restored to its original 
rank; the bloom once rubbed off by rude 
and unmannerly hands can rarely be recov- 
ered; when once defiled by gross and vulgar 
associations, its delicate purity is lost forever. 

Your language is not yours—not yours alone. 
It belongs to your country and to posterity. 
Take care that,so far as you are concerned, 
none of its fertile provinces are permitted to 
sink out of cultivation. Take care that the cold, 
gray sea is not permitted to encroach on the 
coast. Maintain its ancient idiom. Honor the 
laws which have governedits structure. While 
a language lives it must grow. Old words 
must gradually fall off fromit, like dead leaves 
from a tree in autumn. New words must ex- 
press the new life, like the fresh leaves on a 
tree in spring. But, if you are not the last to 
use the old words, do not be the first to use 
the new. A language lives on the lips of the 
people, not in the dictionary. A dictionary is 
not merely a home for living words. Itis a 
hospital for the sick ; it is a cemetery for the 
dead. We, who have the ear of the people, 
can help to keep the best part of the language 
alive. Let us resolve that we will do nothing 
to make Shakespeare and Spenser, and Milton 
aud Dryden, and Hooker and Howe, and Bar- 
row and Baxter, and Defoe and Addison, and 
Bolingbroke and Swift and Burke less intelli- 
gible to posterity than they are to ourselves. 

It is said of a distinguished German philoso- 
pher that he pursued his philosophical studies 
undisturbed and apparently uninterested by 
the supreme struggle of his country with Na- 
poleon; that ‘“‘his patriotism was limited to 
the German language, whose powerful beauties 
he appreciated so keenly that it maddened him 
to see it wielded in the clumsy grasp of ordi- 
‘nary writers.’”? I cannot recommend you to 
cherish so exclusive a devotion to the lan- 
guage of your country that you shall become 
indifferent to the violation of its territory; 
but among the duties which an educated 
American citizen owes to the Republic this 
seems to me to have no ineonsiderable place 
—the duty of maintaining the purity, and the 
strength, and the honor of the national tongue. 

ee a 


Biblical Research, 


In a new German periodical, devoted to the 
study of comparative philosophy and edited by 
Dr. Bezzenberger, is an interesting article by 
Dr. August Miiller on ‘* Semitic Loan-words in 
Ancient Greek.’’ He passes in review one hun- 
dred and two Greek words for which such 
scholars as Gesenius, Benfey, Renan, Lagarde, 
and Friedrich Miiller have suggested a Semitic 
origin, and, after a strict criticism, decides 
against it in the majority of cases. Four of 
these words (cix2ov, Képoc, catov, and Zapic) 








are merely Grecised forms of Hebrew words 
and used only by Jewish writers; ten more 
(aydavoxov, “the aloe,” 3é77a or 35877200, 
Bipv22oc, wapracoc, “fine flax,’’ xyoc, ‘an 
ape,”’ AaBpavioc, “a goblet,” vapdoc, mpobvixoc, 
cazoripoc, and cudpaydor) are really Indo Eu- 
ropean words with Sanskrit analogues, the cor- 
responding Semitic words being borrowed from 
either Greek, Persian, or Sanskrit; while four 
other words (é7/dac, Sivoc, tatpog, and /ddor) 
are of doubtful derivation. Out of the remain- 
ing eighty-four words, Dr. Miiller decides that 
the only ones which can be regarded as bor- 
rowed from Semitic (apart, of course, from the 
names of the letters of the alphabet) are the 
following: appaBav, Barcauov, Biaooc, dé7roC, 
Kddoc, Kaunvoc, Kavva, 


Kaccia, Kivyajwjov, 


Kbuwwov, KvTapiccoc, 7jdavov, Ai3avoc, pva, 
pippa, vaBrac, vitpov, oaKKo¢g, oiydoc, ovKasuvoc, 
ioowror, dvKoc, ya/Bavy, and yiTmv ; perhaps, 
also, nayyaveia, udpoitoc, vétwrov, Odrgy, bvoc, 
ra/daxic, and yprodc, Xpvodc and ofévy, how- 
ever, are certainly Indo-European, the former 


being connected with our words gold and yellow, 
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and the second with our wad or wadding, 
TlaAAaxic, too, is almost certainly Indo-Europe. 
an, the corresponding Hebrew wisp being a 
loan-word, and Dr. Miiller suggests that it may 
havé come from Asia Minor. He holds that the 
NDID of Daniel iii, 5, 10, translated ‘‘sackbut” 
in the authorized version, is a borrowed form of 
the Greek cauixy, like the two other words 
with which it igconjoined, the Greek word itself 
being derived from the Indo-European dialects 
of Asia Minor. But it is questionable whether 
he is right in refusing to connect the Greek 
apr, the sickle-shaped scimetar with which Per- 
seus was armed, with the Hebrew 35m. The 
scimetar of Perseus exactly represents the 
weapon with which the Assyrians represented 
Merodach as having defeated the armies of 
darkness and evil, and that the myth of Perseus 
is of Semitic origin seems clear not only from 
its connection with Joppa, but also from its 
resemblance to an ancient Babylonian legend, 
It may be noticed that one of the words bor- 
rowed by the Greeks from the Semitic tongues 
was an importation from Babylon. This was 
uvad, or mina, first introduced into Greece by 
Phidon of Argos, and itself borrowed by the 
Semites from the Accadians of Chaldea. It is 
possiole that Sr, or camel, also had been orig- 
inally a loan-word from the Accadian. The 
same periodical bas two articles by the Etruscan 
scholar, Dr. Deecke—one upon seven newly- 
discovered Etruscan inscriptions, all, unfortu- 
nately, very short and consisting almost entirely 
of proper names; and the other upon the 
Etruscan numerals, which the author submits 
to a fresh examination. His conclusion is that 
they run as follows: 1, thw or thun, ‘‘once” 
being thun-z; 2, kior kiem; 3, makh ; 4, zal or 
zal or esl, “four times” being elsz; 5, sa; 6, 
huth or hut ; 7, semph ; 20, cealchls ; 30, mwalchis 
or wealehls; 40, zathrums or zathrumis; 170, 
semphalchls ; and 80, kezpalchals. He adds that 
these numerals agree as little with those of 
Semitic, Koptic, Basque, Uralo-altaic, Yeviss- 
eian, or any other known language as they do 
with those of the Indo-European family of 
speech. ‘They stand perfectly isolated, like 
the terms denoting relationship and the few 
other words whose meaning is certain.”’ 














Srience. 


In reading elaborate English works on the 
great scientitic questions of the day one aceus- 
tomed to carefully weighing facts must be 
often astonished at quotations and references 
supporting propositions that the poorest law- 
yer would laugh at in a court of justice. It is 
chiefly because of the generalizations from 
weak facts that there is so much poor science, 
and not so munch from the ‘ hasty generaliza- 
tions”? against which we are so frequently 
warned. We have been asked to believe in 
parthenogenesis, or the ability of female 
flowers to*®ometimes perfect seeds when en- 
tirely clear from contact with pollen ; and we 
lately gave the latest information in regard to 
the progress of this scientific belief. Now we 
have another contribution to it from the pen of 
M. Carriere, a French gentleman, whose name 
is familiar to vegetable physiologists. He has 
been experimenting with our common Indian 
corn. He cut away all the male flowers, which 
we call here the “‘tassel,’? before they had 
perfected themselves, rendering it impossible, 
he believes, that any pollen should perfect 
itself. For all this, an oceasional grain ap- 
peared on the ears, on three which he 
figures we have on the half view of the 
ear seven grains, on another twenty, and 
another five, the actual number being, perhaps, 
double these; the balance of the flowers on 
each head (some hundreds, as we know, in an 
ear of corn) failing to bear any grain. He re- 
gards this and publishes this paper as proving 
eases of parthenogenesis. Now, any one 
acquainted with our corn kuows that when yel- 
low corn is grown even a quarter of a mile 
away from brown or other colored corn there 
will now and then be a colored grain among the 
yellow, the pollen-grain of the dark kind having 
traveled all that distance ; therefore, before we 
accept this as a case of parthenogenesis, we 
should have to be certain that some one else 
besides Mr. Carriere had not growing corn 
near his. But the facts as he found them show 
against the idea of parthenogenesis ; for, if an 
ear could produce grain here and there, say 
five per cent. of what it would do if fertilized, 
there is no reason why the ear would not be 
much better filled with grain by the same pow- 
er which produced the few. It is much more 
reasonable to suppose that a few grains of 
pollen found a resting-place here than that the 
few were brought forth in a manner contrary 
to universal experience. It is this indisposition 
to distinguish that which is from that which 
merely may be, on the part of some of our 
teachers in science, which makes it very slow 
work for students who desire to advance only 
so far that they will not have to lose time in 
running back to their starting-point. In such 
a case as this a careful scientist should have 
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tried his experiments several times over, and 
in various ways, before rushing into print. As 
itis, we may as well wait fora few more facts 
pefore accepting much of parthenogenesis. 


Bere 4 remarkably interesting discovery in 
cell structure is announced by a Trenton cor- 
respondent (anonymous) of The American Jour- 
nal of Microscopy. When we examine some 
plants, notably malvaceous ones, with a lens, 
we see that the hairs are stellate or branching, 
and, so far, hair of any kind is confined to ex- 
terior suifaces. But this observer finds these 
stellate hairs in the interior, on the cells of 
the vascular tissue. ‘‘They were imbedded in 
the cellular walls of the tubes.”” The plants 
examined were Nymphex lutea, N. odorata, and 
Nuphar advena, the common yellow “splatter 
dock.’’ He at first thought they were raphides ; 
put they proved to be veritable vegetable hairs. 











Personalities. 


....Seven ex-Speakers of the House of 
Representatives are now living: R. T. M. 
Hunter, of Virginia ; R.C. Winthrop, of Massa- 
chusetts ; T. M. Pomeroy, of New York; N. 
P. Banks, of Massachusetts; G. A. Grow, of 
Pennsylvania; Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana; 
and James G. Blaine, of Maine. Mr. Randall 
is also an ex-Speaker, since he is serving bis 
second term. 





..e. The Evening Post reminds us that ‘* The 
North American Review, after the recent retire- 
ment of Messrs. Adams and Lodge, was left 
for the first time since its establishment, in 
1815, without a Harvard man as editor. Among 
the Harvard faculty Professor Bowen, Dr. Pea- 
body, and James Russell Lowell have been its 
editors.’? Yes,and Prof. Charles Eliot Norton. 


....The late Senator Morton’s memory is to 
have a monument, the funds for which will be 
raised by popular subseription. Every Indiana 
soldier is expected to subscribe one dollar. 
Col. R. G. Ingersoll has been invited to give a 
lecture on Morton in Indianapolis, the pro- 
ceeds to be added to the fund. 


....Archibald Forbes, the war correspond- 
ent of the London Daily News, has been invited 
to Balmoral, by Queen Victoria. The Czar 
decorated Mr. Forbes with the Cross of St. 
Stanislaus, for the courage he displayed while 
attending the wounded under the fire of the 
enemy. 


....The business of Hiram Powers’s studio 
at Florence continues under the direction of 
his son, Mr. Longworth Powers, in connection 
with the widow of Mr. Powers. The sculptors 
are Messrs, Preston and Longworth Powers, 
the two sons, both of whom inherit a talent for 
art. 


....Did Secretary Evarts tell the Hon. A. H. 
H. Stuart, of Virginia, that the University of 
Virginia ‘‘ was the best school on the face of 
the earth,” and that he regretted that he ‘‘ had 
not known it better before he sent his sons to 
Yale and Harvard’? Mr. Stuart says he did. 


...-Colonel C. C. Long, an ex-Confederate 
officer, who lately resigned his place in the 
Egyptian army, bas arrived in Washington. He 
says that only nine Americans remain in the 
service of the Khedive, and that they have 
little influence. 


....Lord Dunraven has engaged the Indians 
of Maccan, Nova Scotia, to build camps for 
himself and the Marquis of Lorne, who will 
shoot moose in that region next season. 


....Senator Morton left an estate valued at 
$50,000 to his wife and three sons. Mrs. Mor- 
ton is going to New Haven to live until her 
youngest son graduates at Yale, 


....George Macdonald, the English novelist, 
is sick from overwork, and has been advised to 
spend the winter in a warmer climate. He will 
start for Italy at once. 


.... The Rey. Green Olay Smith, the prohibi- 
tion candidate for President last year, is hold- 
ing protracted meetings in Kentucky and In- 
diana. 


....The marriage of King Alfonso of Spain 
tothe daughter of the Duke de Mentpensier 
has been fixed for January 23d, 1878. 


recruiting at Evanstown, IIl., for a campaign 
with Mr. Moody. 


-...Richard Henry Dana, Senior, the Nestor 
of American poets, was ninety years old last 
Thursday. 


--..General Butler has promised to deliver 


- oration at Gettysburg next Decoration 
ay. 


--».India shawls are Queen Victoria’s hobby 
and lace is ex-Queen Isabella’s. 


- +.B. L. Farjeon, the English novelist, is in 
town, 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 2d. 





THE DELIVERANCE.—ActTs xxvilI, 33—44. 





Notes.—‘ Fourteenth day.’’—Since leaving 
Crete. ** Taken nothing.’’>—Of course, this 
is not to be taken literally. They had taken 
no regular and sufficient meals. “* Meat,” 
—Old English forfood generally. In this case 
bread. ‘“* Took bread.”»—An ordinary meal, 
and not a sacrament or love-feast, such as the 
Early Chistians practiced. * Two hundred 
and threescore and siz souls.”,—The Alexandrian 
store-ships were often large enough to carry 
many more than this. ‘The wheat,”— 
Without doubt, the cargo of wheat brought 
from Egypt, the common freight from Alex- 
andria. ‘A certain creck with a shore.”— 
Better, an inlet with a sandy beach. “* To 
thrust in the ship.’—To run her ashore on the 
beach. At the place on the Island of Malta 
called St. Paul’s Bay is an inlet like that 
described, with a rocky coast about it, but 
baving a sandy beach. “Taken up the 
anchors.”’—Better, cut the anchors.—‘‘ Loosed 
the rudder-bands.”’»—So that they could work 
the rudders, which consisted of two large pad- 
dles, one on each side, near the stern of the 
ship, which were lifted out of the water and 
tied to the side when not in use. “ Main- 
sail,’’—Rather, foresail. “* Where two seas 
met.’—A shoal of clay or mud, formed by the 
meeting of two currents. “* They which 
could swim.’”’—The prisoners certainly were not 
now chained to the soldiers. 

Instruction.—God’s promises are to be used 
as an encouragement to us, and not as a dis- 
suasive. Paul had assured the soldiers that 
he had a vision from the angel of the God 
whom he served, telling him that not a soul 
should be lost. He repeatedly assures them 
of their ultimate safety, but uses the assurance 
each time to persuade them to do something 
to provide for their safety. They must take 
food, because they would be saved. They 
must prevent the sailors from deserting, be- 
cause they would be saved. Some people 
seem to thinkthat, if Godis going to save them, 
they can omit to watch for themselves against 
sin. We must always think of God’s promises 
asa motive to our activity, for God’s prom- 
ises take into consideration our action. If we 
cease to watch against sin, all God’s promises 
will not help us. If the Church does not 
preach Christ’s Gospel, all the promises that 
he shall see of the travail of his soul and be 
satisfied will be nullified. By our unbelief 
and sin we can make of none effect to us, and 
measurably to others, all the provisions and 
promises of God’s goed grace. The heresy 
that, because we have God’s promise and favor, 
we can indulge in heedlessness or sin is called 
antinomianism ; and there is a tendency to a 
mild form of it in every one who allows him- 
self to grow cold in the divine life. 

It is a Christian duty to take care ef our 
health. ‘ This,’ said St. Paul, “is for yeur 
health.’’” Too many people seem to imagine 
that the bedy is a sort of slave, to be abused 
as they please. It is a servant without whose 
help we can do nothing. Even our spiritual 
state, our religious feelings, our hopefulness 
and faith are greatly affected by our bodily 
state. While, on the one hand, so far as it is 
a temptation to us by its appetites, we are to 
keep under the body and hold it in subjection, 
on the other, we are to care for it and honor 
it as the temple of the Holy Spirit in 
which he can best dwell, as it is not injured 
and dilapidated. Of course, this does not 
mean that the body is to be pampered or that 
we are to be caring for it all the time. Weare 
not to worship the temple; but in it to worship 
God. The best care of the body, if a healthy 
body, is often to let it alone and not consider 
it. 

Even in danger, when thought is concen- 
trated on our safety, or in times of other 
anxiety, God should ever be recognized. In 
the very hight of their danger, Paul pre- 
ceded the last meal which they took on 
vessel with an act of worship. If food should 
be so taken then, it should be always. Every 
Christian family will ask the blessing of God 
on its regular meals. If the parents are not 
professing Christians, nor the other members 
of the family, it is yet well to ask God’s bless- 
ing on their food. Sometimes the head of the 
family will call on different members of the 
family, the children, to repeat, one or another 
of them, the form of asking the blessing or 
saying grace. This is an admirable custom, 
and no family should feel itself excused from 
this simple form of thankful worship. 

Itis an abuse of law or discipline to make it 
contradict humanity. It was from a sense of 
duty misapplied that the soldiers were inclined 
to kill the prisoners. While the sailors were 
selfishly looking out for themselves, the 
soldiers were considering how they should best 
fulfill their charge not to let the prisoners es- 
cape. It was this sense of stern law and dis- 






































cipline which had made the Romans masters of 
the world. We read of another soldier who 
after an earthquake would have killed himself, 
supposing the prisoners to have escaped. But 
law has good in view, and not evil; and there 
may be circamstances in which the law has to 
be relaxed, for the law of love never can be 
relaxed. 

History is full of cases where the good are 
the means of saving the bad. Probably most 
of these prisoners were malefactors. For 
many of them the fate to which the soldiers 
would have consigned them was none too se- 
vere. But Paul saved them all. As there are 
Jonabs whose sins bring danger On all asso- 
ciated with them, so there are Pauls whose 
goodness is the preservation of the wicked. 
That is a remarkable declaration of God to the 
prophet Jeremiah: ‘‘Run ye to and fro 
through the streets of Jerusalem, and see now 
and know and seek in the broad places there- 
of, if yecan finda man, if there be any that 
executeth judgment, that seeketh the truth; 
and I will pardon it.’’ 





Missions. 


BisHoP CROWTHER has returned to his mis- 
sion diocese on the Niger, and will receive 
early next year his new steamer, to ply on the 
navigable part of that river. With the steamer 
he will be able to travel more rapidly and easily 
and can more frequently and regularly visit the 
existing stations. He can also project new 
stations, with the certainty of being in commu- 
nication with them. In order to facilitate the 
consolidation and extension of the mission, the 
diocese will be divided into two districts, each 
of which will be under the superintendence of 
Dative missionaries. The steamer is intended 
for use in the lower of these districts, that ex- 
tending from the mouth of the Niger to Lagos. 
The Bishop reports that the contributions made 
in his diocese in 1876 amounted to $1,820, of 
which $175 was given by two native chiefs, 
to buy an English pulpit and a reading- 
desk. There are now nine stations, the oldest 
of which is Onitsha, where there is a church 
and an outstation. The first beginning 
of the Niger Mission was made here in 1857. 
Recently there has been much opposition from 
some of the traders ; there are sad dissensions 
among the mission agents; and the Bishop 
has been compelled to suspend the senior 
native paster, on accou:t of the commission 
of a ‘grievous sin.” In the nine stations, 
according to the Bishop’s statistical report for 
1876, published in the Church Missionary In- 
telligencer, there are 10 native clergymen, 14 
lay teachers, 206 native communicants, 606 
native Christians, 172 boys and girls in school, 
and a total of average congregations of 969. 
The number of baptisms was 67, of which 49 
were of adults. In some parts of the field the 
missionaries have to contend with Mohammed- 
anism, and in nearly the whole of it with 
idolatry. The converts have had to suffer 
considerable persecution from both. At some 
stations, espectally at Brass, wonderful prog- 
ress has been made in breaking down idol 
worship, the king and the chiefs at the latter 
station voluntarily surrendering for destruc- 
tion all their idols and images. 





...-A report has been received from Mr. 
Pinkerton of bis first ten months’ labor at the 
American Board's new station in the Zulu 
Mission, Indunduma. Buildings have been 
put up on the mission premises. The people 
have been friendly. Says Mr. Pinkerton : 


‘Preaching was begun on my first arrival at 
Indunduma and has been continued ever since. 
The congregation has varied from twenty to 
fifty. On some occasions more than fifty have 
been present. Teaching also began early. A 
few young people have been taught to read 
readily in syllables, and we have thus far had 
all the teaching we were able to do efficiently. 
I have spent some time every morning at 
prayers, in teaching those at work for me the 
more salient points of the early Scripture his- 
tory. They are so absolutely ignorant and un- 
accustomed to think that they get very little 
except by daily teaching and drilling. Some 
interest has been developed in this exercise, 
and I hepe it will be the means of publishing 
Scripture truth in many kraals.” 


Polygamy is one of the most marked evils to 
which the people are addicted. Mr. Pinkerton 
mentions the case of a wealthy and influential 
man who became interested in his preaching 
and sent his children regularly to be taught. 
In several conversations with Mr. Pinkerton 
he seemed to be interested in Christianity, and 
finally professed to be seeking for a pure 
heart ; but a week later he was heard of as 
marrying another wife, younger, too, than 
some of his own daughters, and making a 
great wedding feast. Still Mr. Pinkerton be- 
lieves him to be sincere and hopes much for 
him yte. 


-»--The Evangelical Association (German 
Methodist) has a small mission in Japan, which 
costs $6,256 a year; and hasa “heathen fund,” 
now amounting to $26,603. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ANDERSON, Presment, Rochester, N. Y., 
returns from Freeport, Me., where he has 
been dangerously ill, in improving health. 

BOWER, GEORGE W., called to Fairfax, V1., 
where he has been laboring as supply. 

BURT, D. E., Salamanca, N. Y., resigns. 

BUSMAN, J. H., ord. at Norris Creek, Tenn. 


BYRAM, B. P., removes from Plymouth to 
Sheldonville, Mass. 


CAPEN, E. A., Newton Theo. Sem., accepts 
call to Watertown, Mass. 


CHICK, W. D., ord. at Salem, Tenn. 
ENGLISH, J.B., Quincy, Ill., resigns. 


FARNHAM, E. P., Newton Theo. Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Providence, R. I. 


FLEMING, I. D., ord. at Pigeon Grove, Ill. 
HAMMOND, W. W., catled to Detroit, Mich., 
where he has been laboring as supply. 


JAMES, W.E., Cazenovia, IIl., resigns. 
JAMES, W., Norwich, Conn., resigns. 


KLINE, GEorGE, removes from Clinton, Mo., 
to Greenville, Il. 


METCALF, Wuitman, Nunda, N. Y., died 
reeently, aged 80. 

NEILL, R. M., accepts call to Billerica, Mass. 

PARKER, 8., D.D., Providence, R. I., resigns. 

PUTNAM, W., Howell, Mich., resigns. 

REED, M. N., Maplewood, Mass., resigns. 

SCOTT, ERNEsT is accepts call to South 





Hampton, N. H. 
SECKMAN, D., Xenia, accepts call to Perry, 
Ill. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ASH, W. H., ord. pastor Central ch., Provi- 
deuce, R. I. 

AUSTIN, 8. J., called to Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

BLANCHARD, Appison, Cumberland Mills, 
Me., resigns. 

BURNHAM, M., Fall River, declines call to 
Worcester, Mass. 

CURTIS, C. B., accepts call to serve Plymouth 
ch., Burlington, Vt., one year. 

DINGWELL, James, Ashfield, Mass., called to 
Danielsonville, Conn. 

DODGE, Bensamin, North Abington, Mass., 
accepts call to Lebanon, Me. 

DODGE, Georce 8., Hebron, Conn., dismissed. 
He goes to Rutland, Mass. 

FRYE, Ho.uanp B., inst. at South Bridgton, 
ve. 

HANAFORD, H. A., son of Mrs. Phebe Han- 
aford, nas withdrawn from the Universalist 


denowination, to connect himself with the 
Congregational. 


HARDY, V. M., Morrisville, Vt., dismissed. 


LITTLE, A., Fond du Lac, Wis., declines call 
to St. Paul, Minn. 


MARTIN, M. M., Mazomanie, Wis., resigns. 
MERRIAM, J. F. Council declined to install 


him at Indian Orchard, Mass., on account 
of his doctrinal opinions. 


POPE, C. H., Reno, Nev., resigns and returns 
to Maine. 

SAFFORD, W. E., late of Hudson, Wis., died 
of ty; hoid fever, at St. Paul, Minn. 

WOOLCOTT, Joun M., inst. at Saugerties, 
Nome 


FREE BAPTIST. 
BURKHOLDER, Tuomas W., ord. and inst. at 
Harrisburg, Penn. 
COFFEEN, D. B., ord. at Honey Creek, Wis. 
EASTMAN, A. J., ord. at Steep Falls, Me. 
PERKINS, Seta W., Montville, accepts call to 
New Gloucester, Me. 
LUTHERAN. 
ALDRICH, N., Vandalia, Ill., resigns. 
BURNS, A. W., Monroeville, Ind., resigns. 


FRITZE, C. A, Dayton, O., called to Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 


SMITH, W. M., removes to Middletown, O. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BARNES, C. E., Akron, O., declines to remain 
another year as supply. . 


DEEMS, E. M., ord. and inst. at Longmont, 
Col. 


DIXON, Joun, inst. at Yonkers, N. Y. 


GILL, Wm. H., Allegheny, Penn., called to 
Westfield, N. J. 


HEBERTON, E. P., accepts call to Deerfield, 
Naw; 


KNOX, A.L., called to Hooperton, Ill. 
we 15, A., Port Byron, called to Phelps, 
Ni 


LONG, A. W., ord. and inst. at Lower Merion, 


Penn. 
PARSONS, H. M., inst. over Lafayette-st. ch., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


TULLY, Wo. K., Medina, N. Y., accepts call 
to Jacksonville, Fla. 


WALKER, Jonn H., ord. and inst. at Avoca, 
lowa. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, = 

COXE, 8. Hanson, 8. T. D., resigns rectorship 
Trinity ch., Utica, N. Y. 

CUTLER, SAMUEL, Hanover, Mass., announces 
bis withdrawal from the ministry and com- 
munion of the Church. 

HINKLE, GeorGe W., has entered upon his 
duties as rector Grace ch., Cleveland, O. 

PERRY, C. B., declines call to Calvary ch., 
Baltimore, Md. 

RUSSELL, P., White Haven, Penn., resigns. 

SARTWELL, WILtiAm DINSMORE, accepte 
call to Waco, Texas. 

SAUNDERS, E. H., accepts position asst. 
minister St. Ann’s on the Hights, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

SHIPMAN, J. S., D.D., accepts call to Christ 





ch., New York City. 
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School and College. 


THERE seems to be a growing opinion that 
the elective system at Harvard has been 
stretched to the verge of failure. The Crimson 
(undergraduate paper) says that the electives 
in advanced mathematics attract only three per 
cent. of the students. It complains that ‘the 
lectures are not made clear enough. The in- 
structors pass on from point to point with such 
rapidity that it is often impossible to take in- 
telligible notes. The student has little or no 
opportunity to ask questions, and is left to 
work out obscure points by himself. So, until 
an examinatiou reveals the fact, the instructor 
never knows whether the student understands 
the subje2t or not.” The Evening Post, of this 
city, inquires: “‘Can the ordinary student in 
our American colleges be trusted to select the 
branches of study that arethe more disciplin- 
ary; and will he not yield to the temptation, 
when a large number of studies are open to his 
choice, to select the branches which he can 
master easiest? College geniuses, of course, 
we can always trust to select the branches 
which are at once congenial and disciplinary. 
But we trust that we do not offend the body of 
American students when we say that they are 
not geniuses, and that the aim of the American 
college is not to edueate the few, but the 
many.”’ 





.-The University of Virginia’s unknown 
benefactor was the late Lewis Brooks, of 
Rochester, N. Y. The preamble of a set of 
resolutions lately adopted by the faculty says: 
“The death of Lewis Brooks, of Rochester, 
has enabled the friends of the University to 
discover the name of a benefactor of this inu- 
stitution, which during his life his modesty 
carefully concealed. We are indebted to this 
late distinguished citizen of New York for a 
museum of natural history which in beauty cf 
architecture and fullness of equipment has no 
~tival in the Southern States. Tous of Vir- 
ginia he was an utter stranger, but his bene- 
factions far transcended the limits of his ac- 
quaintance, as his patriotism overleaped the 
boundaries of his own state.” 


.-The number of female students at Girton 
College, near Cambridge, Eng., is forty-ove. 
The Association for Promoting the Higher Ed- 
ucation of Women (Cambridge) have had 
placed at their disposal a prize of £30, for two 
years, by Mr. James Aikin, of Liverpool, who 
a few years ago gave £1,000 to the Association. 
This year’s subjects are divinity, arithmetic, 
history of political parties in England, English 
literature, French, German, and Latin compo- 
sition, Greek, early English, geometry, algebra, 
logic, political economy, constitutional history, 
and zoology. 


..This year’s annual Convention of New 
England College Faculties was held at Wesley- 
an University. The following gentlemen were 
present: Pres. Porter and Prof. A. W. Wright, 
of Yale; Prof. White, of Harvard: Pres. Robin- 
son and Prof. Lincoln, of Brown; Prof. Parker, 
of Dartmouth; Pres. Chadbourne and Prof. 
Safford, of Williams; Prof. Harris, of Amherst; 
Pres. Pynchon, of Trinity; Pres. Foss and Prof. 
Atwater, of Wesleyan; Pres. Capen and Prof. 
Fay, of Tufts; and Pres. Warren and Prof. 
Lindsey, of Bosten University. 


.A statement is going the rounds of the 
press (lately copied by us) to the effect that a 
letter, dated August 5th, 1815, exists at Kenyon 
College, from President Wheelock to Daniel 
Webster, retaining him, with a fee of $20, as 
counsel in the Dartmouth College case. Prof. 
O. P. Hubbard, in The World for November 
12th, points out its inconsistency with dates, 
and consequent impossibility. 


-.The trustees of Mount Holyoke Sem- 
inary have received a gift of $500 from Rod- 
ney Wallace, of Fitchburg, to supply casts for 
the art gallery, and a legacy of $5,000 from the 
estate of the late Rufus Graves, of Brooklyn, 
which is to be added to the education fund. 


.. Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass., has 
a membership this year in the classical depart- 
ment of twenty-four male and twenty-six fe- 
male students, and in the English and scien- 
tific of twenty males and twelve females—a 
total of eighty-two. 


..The total of school receipts in Ohio for 
the last year was $347,298.86. The payments 
amounted to $270,523.11. Male teachers re- 
ceive an average salary of $51 per month; 
female teachers, $34, 


.-In the present English House of Com- 
mons there are 100 Cambridge and 136 Oxford 
men, 15 from the London University, and 70 
from the Scotch and Irish universities, 


tor, enntets off the first prize in a recent fresh- 
man prize declamation at Bates College. 


..- Lafayette College will be represented in 
Latin, mathematics, and oratory in the coming 
Inter-collegiate contest. 








zrbbles 


“AT what age were you married?’’ asked 
she, inquisitively. But the lady was equal to 
the emergency, and quietly responded: ‘‘At 
the parsonage.’’ 


..A woman may not be able to sharpen a 
pencil or hold an umbrella; but she can pack 
more articles into a trunk than a man can in a 
one-horse wagon. 


..“‘I have expressed no contempt of the 
court, said the Hoosier lawyer, when £0 
charged. ‘ Onthe contrary, [ have carefully 
concealed my feelings.” 


..*f Luke, is Jim Akrse honest ?’’ ‘“‘ Dunno, 
Boss. Jim mout be; an’ den agin he moutn’t. 
But ef I was achick'n an’ know’d Jim was 
about, I tell ye wot, I'd roost high.” 


..Little Robbie went to a show for the 
first time in his life. When he came home, his 
mother asked him what he had seen. ‘‘ An ele- 
phant, Mamma, that gobbled hay with his frort 
tail.”’ 


.-Old gent to a boy (who is smoking the 
end of a cigar he has picked up): ‘‘ Ugh, for 
shame! Throw that nasty thing away.’’ Boy: 
“‘What, for—you to pick up and smoke, eh? I 
knows yer!"’ 

erry A Western paper thinks that if some one 
should write a book and call it ‘‘My Great 
Toe,’’ somebody else would immediately issue 
‘* My Little Toe,” followed rapidly by the sec. 
ond, third, and fourth toe. 


inne A tramp called at a house in the suburbs, 
the other day, and asked for something to cat. 
He was so thia, he said, that when he had a 
pain he couldn't tell whether it was atouch of 
the colic or the backache. 


.. Young men, steel your hearts against the 
insidious young woman who will soon make 
her appearance at the church-fair, and smile on 
you and try to induce you to pay two dollars 
for a ten-cent pen- wiper. 


..The young woman who, being engaged, 
sighed in sentimental rhythm ‘‘Oh! for some 
new-found pame by which to call him!” mar 
ried her lover about six months ago, and has 
now decided to call him Old Beeswax. 


.. ‘Harry, what makes you look so down 
in the mouth? Has your savings-bank gone 
up?” “Oh! no; it isn’t that. But I’m so afraid 
that my girl will make up with me before 
Christmas I don’t know what to do.” 

..The first umbrella appeared in England 
in ‘the year 1777; but history doesn’t inform us 
when the first umbrella disappeared and who 
carried it off. Almost any man can tell about 
what time the last umbrella disappeared. 


..‘* Have you aby boned turkey?”’ asked a 
hungry customer in a Nevada restaurant. The 
proprietor laid his band on his revolver, and 
cried: ‘‘No insinivations here, young man! 
We’re honest here aud don’t bone nothin’ !”’ 


..“*Did you steal the complainant’s coat ?”’ 
asked the magistrate of a seedy individual 
who was arraigned before him. ‘‘I decline to 
gratify the morbid curiosity of the public by 
answering that question,’’ responded the seedy 
individual, with a scornful glance at the report- 
er. 

oe A boy asked the gentleman of the house: 
“Don’t you want to buy a dog, Mister?’ 
‘“¢ What kind of a dog is it?”’ asked the gentle- 
man. The boy looked puzzled. ‘‘ Well,’’ said 
he, ‘‘it is part terrier.” ‘‘ And what is the 
rest?’’ asked the gentleman. ‘‘ The rest?” 
answered the boy. ‘' Why, the rest is—is just 
dog.”’ 


oem At a sale of machine-made oi] paintings 
Mr. Middlerib was looking at a grand painting 
of Niagara, in blue and green water, and white 
moonlight, and green grass, and gray rocks. 
‘That is a rare picture, sir; a very rare pic- 
ture,’’ remarked the illustrious artist who pre- 
sided over the auction. ‘‘ Rare, eh?” grinned 
Mr. Middlerib. ‘‘ Rare! Oh! yes, I see. Not 
well done.”’ 


.. A little five year-old could not quite un- 
derstand why the stars did not shine one night 
when the rain was pouring down in torrents. 
She stood at the window pondering on the sub- 
ject with much gravity. All at once her coun. 
tenance lighted up, and she said: ‘‘ Mother, I 
know why the stars don’t shine. God has 
pulled them all up, so as to let the water 
come through the holes! ”’ 


.-A Warner lady stopped the milkman, 
as he was passing the house the other day, and 
inquired the price of milk by the quart, putting 
up her ear-trumpet to catch the reply. The 
milkman drew a quart of milk and emptied it 
jnto the trumpet, and the result has been that 
he has to go a mile out of his way to keep out 
of sight of the lady, who sits on the front 
porch with a shot-gun, watching for him to 
pass. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will bé considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Mshers for all volwmes recewed. The inverests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fuw- 
ther notice. 








D. APPLETON & Co. publish in two large 
and handsome royal octavo volumes the new 
life of the Saviour, Rev. Dr. J. Cunningham 
Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ. Tbe author, 
we believe, was formerly a Congregational min- 
ister in Toronto, but has lately become a min- 
ister of the Church of England. A collection 
of his essays, entitled Life, was published by 
Strahan, in London, and reissued here, after 
some years, with an introduction by the 
younger Dr. Tyng. He has also issued in Lon- 
don a devotional work and a juvenile story. The 
present important work challenges comparison 
with Canon Farrar’s recently issued “ Life of 
Christ ’’; but really does not suffer by the com- 
parison, notwithstanding the excellence of the 
latter work. The chief merit of Dr. Geikie’s 
volumes lies in the attention paid to the sur- 
roundings of our Saviour’s earthly life; so that 
the reader is presented with a picture of the 
Jewish people, national characteristics, social 
customs, and religious belief and* ritual. The 
person and works of Christ receive the chief 
attention, of course: but the background is so 
faithfully and vividly drawn that the reader is 
given a fresher idea of the central figure. Dr. 
Geikie has consulted a multitude of authori- 
ties. and has embodied the results of long 
study iu a readable narrative. We should not 
omit to ment'on the devout and reverential 
tone of the whole, making the work a pleasure 
to the Christian in his Sunday-afternoon read- 
ings. There are copious references at the side 
of the page and twelve engravings on steel. 


.. Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. have set 
an excellent fashion in the issue of Christmas 
books this year. One of the many handsome 
volumes they offer for the holiday season is 
Christmas Tide, an elegant octavo, containing 
the following four poems: ‘‘ The River Path,” 
by Whittier; ‘‘Excelsior,’? by Longfellow; 
“The Rose,’? by Lowell; and ‘Baby Bell’ 
(formerly ‘“‘The Ballad of Babie Bell’’), by 
Aldrich. The printing is sumptuously done 
on one side of the leaf; there are many fively- 
drawn pictures, by Moran, Hart, Brown, Col- 
man, McEntee, Waud, Homer, Reinhart, Gif- 
ford, Mrs. Hallock-Foote, and others ; and the 
engraving is under the charge of A. V. 8. An- 
thony, the ehief American master of the burin. 
Such is the whole book. The publishers also 
had the happy thought to issue the poems sep- 
arately ; so we also have the four under their 
individual titles, each making a suitably hand- 
some presentation volume, at the price of a 
dollar and a half, which is far less than gift- 
books of such beauty ordinarily cost. 


...-ln Five Problems of State and Religion 
(Henry Hoyt) the Rev. Will C. Wood argues 
(1) that Sunday observance should be main- 
tained by law: (2) that church property ought 
not to be taxed ; (3) that a free cburch is more 
efficient than a state church ; (4) that the King 
James Bible ought to be read in the public 
schools ; and (5) that only one chaplain, chosen 
indifferently from the several religious bodies, 
ought to be assigned to each public institution. 
Mr. Wood writes in aclear style and after an 
industrious search for arguments. These 
various questions have been so fully and 
frequently discussed in this journal that we 
need not consider them further at this time. 


...Jdames R. Osgood & Co. publish, in 
uniform style with Thomas Starr King’s vol- 
ume of sermons lately issued by them, Sub- 
stance and Show, a collection of twelve of his 
best lectures, chosen and furnished with an in- 
troduction by E. P. Whipple. Mr. King was 
still wore eminent as lecturer than as preacher ; 
and the unexpected success of the sermon 
volume ought to be followed by a similar sale 
of this. None of those who ever heard the 
““Substance and Show” lecture, which gives 
the title to this book, have forgotten it in the 
many years since its delivery; and they will 
now read it with a vivid remembrance of the 
boyish, frank young master of the platform. 


..The sermons of the Monday Club, com- 
posed of ministers in and around Boston, we 
have commended in previous series. They are 
upon the lessons inthe International Course. 
Henry Hoyt publishes in a neat volume the set 
for the forty-eight subjects for 1878, the preach- 
ers being as follows: 8. L. B. Speare, Charles- 
town; C. M. Southgate, Dedham; H. S. Kel- 
sey, New Haven; H. M. Grout, Concord; A. 
P. Foster, Jersey City ; A. E. Dunning, Boston; 
P. B. Davis, Hyde Park; J. B. Clark, Jamaica 
Plain; A. P. Foster, Jersey City; A. H. Cur- 
rie, Lynn; D. O. Mears, Worcester ; E. C.: Bis- 
sell, Gratz, Austria; and G. R. Leavitt, Cam- 
bridgeport. 


.. After a considerable interval, the seventh 
volume of McClintock & Strong’s Cyclopedia 
of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Liter- 





ature (Harper & Brothers) has appeared, con- 
taining the usual variety of methodically ar. 
ranged information concerning the varioug 
Scripture subjects, religious biography, ang 
doctrine. This volume begins with the Rey, 
Charles New and ends with the word “ pestle,” 
Among its chief heads are the New Testament, 
the New Jerusalem Church, the Councils of 
Nice, nihilism, nonconformity, numismatics, 
the Old Catholics, Palestine, Paul, and the 
Pentateucb. 


. St. Nicholas i@ good enough, in all con- 
aclenoe, as it appears month by month; but 
somehow its bound volume, incladiog the 
issues fora twelve-month, always seems still 
more attractive. This great octavo volume, 
with its brilliant red, black, and gold binding, 
contains a sufficient storehouse of stories, 
sketches, poems, pictures, and puzzles to last 
the children a whole year; and, though it is a 
pretty heavy book, we advise Santa Claus to 
pick out a specially strong bough of next 
month’s Christmas-tree to hang it on. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Next year The Sunday-school Times will 
print an unusually attractive serial in the 
shape of ‘* What She Could,” a story by Rose 
Terry Cooke. Mrs. Cooke has never before 
consented to write a serial, and the story is the 
most interesting object in the immediate liter- 
ary horizon. 


Could a better title for a religious magazine 
than Sunday Afternoon be asked for? It is so 
felicitous that we wonder it has not occurred 
to some editor before. At any rate, such is to 
be the title of a new monthly to be issued in 
Springfield, Mass., with Mr. Edward F, Merri- 
am as publisher and tbe Rev. Washington 
Gladden as editor. Sectarian quarrels will be 
eschewed, and the reading matter will be inter- 
esting for every day, but specially suitable for 
Sunday. Practical subjects of Christian life 
and work will be considered ; there will be two 
serials and other shorter stories; and the ed- 
itorial articles are sure to be good, coming, as 
they will, in large part, from Mr. Gladden’s 
pen. Several famous contributors are already 
announced—among them being George P., 
Fisher, Howard Crosby, J. W. Dawson, E. E. 
Hale, Edward Eggleston, Horace E. Scudder, 
Sarah O. Jewett, and John Habberton. The 
price will be the old-fashioned figure of $3a 
year. 


The Long Island Historical Society is in a 
very prosperous condition and is getting well 
along in its task of raising money for its new 
building. Atthe close of a lecture delivered 
last week by the Hon. George B. Loring, of 
Massachusetts, Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs reported 
on behalf of the committee appointed to 
secure subscriptions, of which Samuel Mc- 
Lean is chairman. Dr. Storrs said, in sub- 
stance: 

‘¢For fifteen years the Society has been min- 
istering as it could to the culture of the town 
and has gathered a valuable collection of 
books. For ten or eleven years it bas owned 
lots at the corner of Clinton and Pierrepont 
Streets—a beautiful site for a large, perma- 

nent,and elegant building. The library owned 
by the Society is valued by experts at $80,000, 
The other collections are likewise very val- 
uable, but no estimate can be put upon them 
in commercial parlance. The Hon. 8. B. Chit- 
tenden gave an impulse to the building project 
by promising to give $20,000, if the directors 
would raise $75,000 in addition. A committee 
representing a large number of influential 
ig reg them Samuel McLean, Henry 

C. Murphy, Henry Sheldon, Revs. Dr. Putuam 
and Budington, and Mesers. Picrcepont, Nilli- 
man, Barnes, Lowe—bave taken the matter in 
hand and gone quietly to work. Two hundred 
and twenty-five persons have subscribed 
amounts of trom $50 to $20,000, Mr. Claflia 
having contributed the next largest amount to 
Mr. Cni'tenden— $3,000. It is proposed to ex- 
pend $75,000 on the building, $14,000 on clear- 
ing off an indebtedness on the lots, and the 
remainder to the work of fitting up. ” 


There is now raised a sum of $97,650, leaviug 
only $2,350 to be pledged hereafter. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


Chistmas-tide. Four famous poems by favorite 
American authors. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 76. 
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Memoirs of Carlo Golson). (Autobiography 
Series, edited by D. Howells.) sq. 18m _ ' 
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bat oe ohns, and Other Stories. By Mrs. 
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Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner. By 
Edward L. Pierce. 2 vols. 8vo0, pp. viii, 380; 
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Supernatural Religion. Vol. Il. ha DD és 
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THE NABOB. 


By A. Daudet, author of Sidonie and 
Jack. 


“JACK is another remarkable novel by 
the author of SIDONIE. The same truth 
and beauty characterize it, distinguishing 
itfzem the conventional tspe ef French 
This isthe merest outline of a 
picture the power and beauty of which 
depend on coloring which caunot be trans- 


novel. . 


ferred from the original canvas to such 
a paragraph as this.’’—Harper’s Magazine. 


These powerful books may be had 
of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


FAITH AND WORKS COMBINED IN 
GEORGE MULLER’S 


LIFE OF TRUST. 


Written by himself. With an Introduction by 
FRANCIS WAYLAND. Brought down to the present 
time, including his trip to this country, by the Rev. 
E. P. Thwing. 


An Entirely New Edition. 
Price Reduced to $1.50. 


This book gives a full and graphic account of one 
of the greatest religious works of the nineteenth 
century. Mr. Milier, atone and unaided, started his 
** Homes for Orphans” in England. Looking only to 

God for help and never asking fora dollar of aid, 
he has supported 5,189 orphans and given them a 
religious education. He has received, without seek- 
ing it, overtwoandahalf miitlions of dollars to aid 
in carrying out this great work, besides over $150,000 
for distributing religious tracts. 

He has helped to support 173 missionaries in home 
and foreign lands, at an annual expense of over 
$35,000. This great success has led to the establish- 
ment of Orphan Hemes on the same plan in all parts 
of the world. This great work has been accom- 
plished by the persistent labor and strong faith of 
one Christian man. 


Every Christian should have and read this 
Book. 
RECENTLY PUSLISHED: 


A Jouns Man’s piscaitics with his 
Bible. By Rev. W. D. Faunce............... $1 25 


Lectures on_the Historv of Preachivg. 
By Rev 1 


oS. ME. BroaGas, D.D.......cccceccoccese 50 
Why Four Gospels? « or, The Gospel for All 
the World. By Rev.S. D. SPOROLT. accciees 1 50 
The Doctrine of i ae Its Utility and Re- 
lation to Providence. By P.H. Mell, D.D... 60 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
New York. 


LIPPINGOTT'S MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER, 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, 


NOW READY, CONTAINING: 


1. 4 MONTE 1 IN SICILY. By ALFRED T. BACON. 
liustra 

es ‘FOR PERU ‘IV AL.” A Novel. Lllustrated. 

3. ¢ so ‘URED BY COSSACKS. Extracts from 
Letters of a French Officer in 1813. Tllustrated. 

4A ror at art. 4, Story. By ITA ANIOL PROKOP. 

>, y E. R. CHAMPLIN. 

6. DAYS OF; MY You atta A Southern Sketch, By 


T 
TA L- nathed UNTO HERSELF. Concluded. By RE- 
ECCA SARDING DAVIS 
8. OUID A’SNOVELS. By THOS. SERGEANT PERRY. 
92 A (KENTUCKY DUEL. A Western Sketch. By 
WILL WALLACE HA Y 
10. FOL K-LOKE OF (THE sou THERN NEGROES. 
By WILLIAM OWENS. 
11. SELIM. By ANNIE PoRT 
12. ENGLISH DOMESTICS AND THEIR WAYS. 
By OLIVE LOGAN 
13. OUR MONTALY GOSSIP :—Fernan Caballero; 
The Octroi; Foretyn Leaders in Russia and 
Turkey; The Departure of the Imperiai Guard; 
A Missing Item; A Crying - ag 1. 
14. LITERAT) RE OF THE DAY 











With the number for January this magazine begins 
its twenty-first volume. During the ten years of its 
existence it has won a high place in periodical liter- 
ature, and its conductors wiil spare no efforts in the 
future to maintain its reputation, constantly aiming 
to supply their patrons with a fund of 


The Best and Most Attractive Read- 
ine. 


SPECIAL OFFER-—$5.00 IN VALUE 
FOR $4.00. 


The Serial Story, ‘‘ For Percival,” having been 
commenced in Sechen. the numbers me. oc TOBER, 
NOVEMBER, and DECEMBER will be furnished 
gratuitously to all pew subscribers for 1878. 


For Sale by all Book and News Dealers. 


TERMS.—Yearly Subscription, $4.00; Two Copies 
#7.00; Three Copies, $10.00; Five Copies, $16.00 ; Ten 
Copies, $30.00, with a copy gratis to the pcrson pro- 
curing the club. Single Number, 35 cents. 

SPECIMEN NOMBER mailed, postage paid,to any 
address, on receipt of 20cents. To Agents a liberal 
commission will be allowed. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





NATURE. A weekly Illustrated Journal of 8ci- 
ence. $5a year. Sec & CO., Publishers. 
22 Bond 8t., "Tew Yo 


APPLETON es 
pupiisitinns AND BOOKSAT, LERS, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
Circulars sent to any address on application. 








- CARTER & BROS.. BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAR, TAYLOR & CO. 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa 
tiona Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
ian Stee! Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars 


STANDARD: and POPULAR BUOME. cond 
for J. BR. OSGOOD & CO.’8 Catalogue. Bos’ 


THE HOME OF SHAKESPEARE.—Visited 
and described by Irving and Fairholt. Wich a letter 
from Stratford, the Prose Works of Shakespeare, 
ete. Illusur ted with Etchings yy S . an 
Sabin. J SABIN & SON assau ‘Street, i877. 
Sixty large receeectestepen: She He hand-made pa we 
India proofs of the plates, at $6 per cop 
ordinary edition printed on fine paper Pond 80. iat $3. 














THE INDEPENDENT: 


A NEW BOOK BY IK MARVEL. 


A HOLIDAY BOOK FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE, 


NOW READY. 


About Old Story-Tellers: 


of How and When They Lived and What 
Stories They Told- 


By DONALD G. MITCHELL, 
Author of ‘* The Reveries of a Bachelor,” ete., etc.] 
With Numerous Illustrations. 


lvol., square 12mo, Holiday Style, Cloth, extra, Gilt 
Top, $2.00. 

The long silence of this favorite author is at length 
broken, and it is the young people whom he now in- 
vites to the feast which he has prepared for them. 
The somewhat quaint title of the book faithfully 
indicates its contents. 

The intention of the author has been to supply 
young people—and, indeed, older readers, as well— 


. With such short and attractive biographies of the 


great story-tellers of the world as shall awaken re- 
newed interestin the tales they have told. How ad- 
mirably this has been done can only be appreciated 
after reading the life-like pictures he gives us of 
Scott, DeFoe, Goldsmith, Swift, Bunyan, and oth rs. 
With the account of their lives, sketches of the 
stories they wrote are interwoven, and ewith such 
success as to bring the originals vividly to mind. 
Thus, while attempting to rekindle a tove among 
children for the best old stories, he so connects those 
tales with the times and places in which they were 
written and with the personality of their authors 
as to make a background of human interest which 
greatly increases their fascination and value. 

Inthe Preface, which is addressed to ‘*Grown-up 
People,’”’ Mr. Mitchell very charmingly says: ‘In 
the matter of books, asin the world, I believe in old 
friends, and don’t think they should be laid away 
upon the shelf without good cause, and age is hardly 
e@ause enough. In short,I must confess a lurking 
fondness for those good old-fashioned stories which 
were current forty years ago—and some of them 
may be a hundred years ago—written in good 
straightforward English, with good straightforward 
intent.” 

*,* The above book for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent, prepaid, upon receipt of the price, by the Pub- 
ishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, N.Y. 





A wisely-chosen illustration is almost essential 
to fastena truth upon the ordinary mind, and no 
teacher can afford to neglect this part of his prepa- 
ration.” 


FOSTER’S CYCLOPEDIA of 
PROSE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


SECOND SERIES, 
comprises the latest and freshest illustrations, and 
many who use the series say that they are the most 
useful ean in their libraries. 
astors, Superintendents, and Tea chers 
will ‘ind this volume a most valuaovle aid in illumin- 
ating and enforcing alesson orin imparting moral 
and religious pen Royal svo, pp. 791. Cloth, $5. 
Sheep, $6. Half mor., $7. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 
744 Broadway, New York. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
—VIBRARIES AND B°OKS BOUGHT. - 
135,672 NEW ABS OD peeks SELLING FOR 


Catalogue No. §'2 free. Send stamp. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 3 Beekman &t., 
opposite New Post-Office, New York. 


RARE OLD ENGRAVINGS. 


Frederick Keppel. of No.66 Beekman St. and 267 
Broadway, has just received a very fine collection of 
Biblical and Classical Subjects, sy ge | suitable for 
framing, and costing from $5 to pertfolio of 
assorted Engravings will be sent on approval, to any 
address, on receipt of references. 

fine engraving makes a very appropriate 
Holiday Present. 


VAGCELL. PETTER & GALPIN’S CATA- 
/ LOGUE of Books free by mail un _ application. 
Also we . Nimmo’s, at 596 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, a ee WEEKLY, and 
HARP ~~ BAZAR: One copy of e for one year, 











HAnPen’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S SAELY, and 
HARPER’S panes. # 2. address, = a: weer 
10; or any two for ‘ostage prepa: a 
fi ishers. HA RPER’ i] a att ne sent by 
en on receipt of Ten Cen 
a ENS BROTHERS, ‘Franklin Square, N. Y. 


TO ADVERTISERS, 
ee Local List ot Newspapers. Sent free 
te) cation 
n app" GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO 
J 1 PARK ROW, NEW "YORK 


IMPORTANT TO FABEATS AND TEACH- 


ell’s Patent ataee arent Teaching Card. 

Rew ar RD oF MAGIC SPELLER is 
the “By as a 4 othe series for the young and is 
likely to revolutionize the present mode of primary 
teaching. Each pack consists of twenty-six cards. 
On the top of each card is printed in large type a 
letter, the initial of a short word which appears at 
the bottom of this cafd in bold characters. Thisis 
all it seems to be; out, on holding the card up to the 
light, there is plainly visible the object for which the 
word stands. Thus parents and teachers may pos- 
sess the very best and simplest method yet con- 
ceived for teaching an infant to spell. For instance, 
the child’s avtention is first called to the big letter. 
say D, and next to the word G. “D stands for 
DO G,” says the teacher. ‘ Now, little one, what 
does D O G stand for?” ae reply. The card is held 
up before “e infantile e,and lo! a well-drawn 
Dog is brought to light. V hen the child wondering- 
ly and delightedly exciatms: “DOG? 

Thus amusement, the first attraction to the mind 
of achild, becomes the medium of its instruction. 
Price Twenty-tive Cents Per 2 ag Containing 

the Entire Alpha et. 

For Sate by all Booksellers, Sta ye and Toy Dealers, 
or Postpaid direct from the "Inven 


GEORGE C. BELL, 178 AA N.Y 


ONIC Diseases Cured. New path 
CH —, _ by that plainest of all 
books, “ Piain Home Talk and Medical Common 
Sense,” nearly 1.000 pages. 200 iilustrations. by Dr. E. 
B. Foote, of 120 Lexseton . Ave., N.Y. Purchasers 
of this book are at liberty to consult its author in 
erson or by mail free. Price by mail, $3.25 for the 
tandard Edition, or $1.50 tor the Popular Edition 
which contains ali the same matter an illustrations, 
Contents tables free. Agents. Wani 
HILL PUBLISHING CO., 129 East th 8t., N. ¥. 
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HALF A MILLION 


BOYS AND CIRLS 


to be made Happy by 
100,000 Copies of ST. NICHOLAS for 
DECEMBER. Ready Nov. 24th. 


Two Serial Stories ! 


“UNDER THE LILACS,” 


By the Author of “ Little Women.” 


66 . +b] 
Tower- Mountain, 
A‘ ROBINSON CRUSOE” STORY, 
By GUSTAVUS FRANKENSTEIN, 





Christmas comes but once a year. 


When it comes it brings good cheer. 





Some idea of the attractions offered in the 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY NUMBER 


of ST. NICHOLAS, of which 100,000 copies will be 
issued, may be gained from the following: There are 
poems by HENRY W. LONGFELLOW and 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT; afine hitherto 
unpublished sketch of Boy Life, by the Jate THEQ- 
DORE WINTHROP; and a short story by the 
author of “ALICE IN WONDERLAND”; a new 
fairy story, ‘SWEET MARJORAM DAY,’ by FRANK 
R. STOCKTON, illustrated by BENSELL; Miss LU- 
CRETIA P. HALE gives a chapter of domestic fun, 
under the title ‘‘THE PETERKINS’ CHARADES.” 
There are also several other bright, instructive, and 
interesting papers on various subjects, such as the 
illustrated article, ‘A CHAT ABOUT POTTERY”; a 
poetical riddle by DR. J. G. HOLLAND; and a 
comparison between the manners of young folks 
in old times and nowadays, by GAIL HAMILTON, 
The number contains nearly 100 pages and is crowded 
with striking and beautiful pictures. 


Of the story element the brightest feature is the 
beginning of the new serial by Miss ALCOTT, en- 
titled ‘“‘ UNDER THE LILACS,” with iMustrations by 
MARY HALLOCK FOOTE. 





This Christmas Number contains also the opening 
of anew Serial Story for Boys, a tale of tropical 
life, by GUSTAVUS FRANKENSTEIN, entitled 
*TOWERK-MOUNTAIN,’’ admirably illustrated 
by the artists Moran and Kelly; A PORTRAIT 
OF MISS ALCOTT, with a sketch of her life; 
several poems by TWO LITTLE AMERICAN GIRLS, 
a PLAY, and a CHRISTMAS CAROL (set to music); 
and half a ,dozen complete short stories, bright, 
funny, exciting, and pathetic, etc., etc. 


There isa NEW COVER DESIGN by the English 
Artist, WALTER CRANE—the famous designer 
of “The Baby’s Opera” and other colored Picture 
Books. 

Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
Price, only 25 Cents; $3.00a Year. 

SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


ATESU_ISSU. 
129. The Wandering Jew (Fevst Half), by 
u 





20c. 





10 
7 35. My Brother’ 8 Wife Amelia B- iéawarda.1 0¢. 
5. Agatha’s Husband, by Miss Mulock....10c. 


. Katie Stewart, by Mrs. Oliphant ...... 10c. 
37. 4, pon in a Cloud, by Unarles ee .10¢. 
38. t He Cost Her, James Payn ..... 10c. 
ret Tondon’s Heart, B. L. Farje on. sien 20c. 


The Lady Lisle, Miss M. &. Braddon... $e 
re Masterman Ready, Captain Marryat. 
2. The Head ofthe Family, Miss iaiesial Dts 
43. the auntee Tower, Mrs. Henry Wo0d10c. 
144. The Twin Lieutenants, Alex. Dumas.10c. 
145. Halt a Mititon of Money, by Amelia | 





c. 

h ies Gipsy. by Alex. Dumas... 10c. 
rae a se. Lever .. 20c. 
The King’s Own, by Captain Marryat...10c. 
A Point ot Honor, Mrs. Annie Edwards.10c. 


ZAAAaty 
sens 0g 


Twenty-five Cents for Double Numbers 
GEORGE MUNRO, pins neh Be, NAY. N. Y. 


KE CHANCE FOR B K BUYERS. 
a CE CATALOGUE of | 5,000 


Choige Books a at 3 soe 50 per cent. be- 
ow Pu es. 

Great bargains. Send stamp for the best 

Buns * of good books ever issued, free. 


TES & LAURIAT, 
301 Washington a opp. Old South, Boston, Mass 








SCRIBNER for DECEMBER 


contains, among other notable articles, a half- 
dozen of those ‘ matter-of-fact papers ”’ for 
which Scribner is so justly famed, including 
two illustrated articles on important branches 
of American industry—** American Oyster 
Culture *? and **The Wooden Age,’’ 
treating of the Lumber trade and production 
of the United States; Col. Waring’s second 
enthusiastic paper on ** The Thoroughbred 
Horse,°’’ with amusing illustrations after 
Leech and others; Mrs. Herrick’s Natural His- 
tory paper, this time on ** Ants °°; ** Mars 
and His Moons,” relating to the late astro- 
nomical discovery ; the first of Robert Dale 
Owen’s posthumous papers, relating ** Re= 
callings fyom a Public Life,’ or Western 
People and Politicians Forty Years Ago. The 
Travel paper of this number takes us ** From 
the Atlantic to the Andes,’’ through the 
heart of Brazil. The serial stories, ** His Ine 
heritance,’’ by Miss Trafton, a story of 
army life on the Western frontier, and Eggles- 
ton’s powerful story ** Roxy,’’ the scene of 
which is Jaid in the exciting political campaign 
of 1840, are real pictures of American life. 

There are shorter stories and poems—a study 
of Keats, ** After Many Days,’? by the 
poet Stoddard; a curious paper containing 
‘Some Precepts for Slandering Safe- 
ly,?? etc., etc. 

Dr. Holland discusses ‘‘ Protection,” ‘* A Re- 
form in the Civil Service,’ and ‘‘The Public 
Charities,” and gives a record of the recent 
‘“*Harvard Examination for Women.” ‘The 
Old Cabinet’? is about “The Newspaper,’ 
‘* The Ladies’ Magazine Man and the Power- 
ful Politician,’’ ‘‘ Architecture and Art in New 
York,’’ etc. Among the books reviewed are 
Clarence Cook’s new book on household art, 
‘The House Beautiful,’’ Pierce’s ‘‘ Memoir of 
Sumner,” and Mrs. Burnett’s ‘‘Surly Tim, 
and other Stories.”” In ‘‘ Bric-d-Brac,’? Mr. 
Stockton gives a second installment of his 
humorous ‘Models for Letter-writers,’’ etc., 
etc. 


‘Scribner's Monthly, (877-78. 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY isthe most distinctive- 
ly American magazine published, and yet it 
has a large circulation in England. It undoubt- 
edly ranks among the best illustrated period- 
icals of the world. During the past year its 
record has been especially brilliant. The best 
novels of the year, the best short stories, some 
of the choicest poems, and the best essays, as 

well as the most remarkable series of papers 
on Household and Home Decoration, have all 
appeared in SCRIBNER. 

AMERICAN FIELD AND WATER 
SPORTS.—This series, which has been g0 at- 
tractive a feature in the past year, will be con- 
tinued. The papers are separate, are written 
by specialists, and are beautifully illustrated. 
Some of the best and most unusual in subject 
are yet unpublished and will sbortly appear. 

THE PICTURESQUE SIDE OF 
AMERICAN FARM LIFE.—A eeries of 
papers by writers who stand in tne front rank, 
both in qualities of style and inkeeni ight of 
Nature. Mr. R. E. Robinson, author of a de- 
lightful paper on ‘ Fox-Hunti ¢ in New En- 
gland” in the January ScriBNeER, will repre- 
sent the same section iu this series, John 
Burroughs will write of Farm Life in New York. 
Maurice Thompson, the poet-naturalist, will 
describe the characteristics of Western farm- 
ing, of which but little has been written. 


CLARENCE COOK (autbor of “The 
House Beautiiui’’) will bave a series entitled 
“Some Old Masters,’’ consisting of papers, 
superbly illustrated, on Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, ete. These papers 
will have an interest and value different from 
the ordinary magazine article, as they will 
give the results of the studies of a life-time by 
the most prominent art critic in this country. 

OUT-OF-DOOR PAPERS, by John 
Burroughs, author of ‘Wake Robin,” ete., 
wiil contain not only articles on Birds, but on 
‘“*Tramping,” ‘‘Camping-Out,”? and ‘kindred 
topics. 

SAXE HOLM.—New stories by this pop- 
ular writer will be given, beginning with ‘‘ Joe 
Hale’s Red Stockings,’ in January. This 
‘‘ novelette’’ chronicles an episode of the late 
War for the Union. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. — Richard 
Henry Stoddard, not only ove of the most em- 
inent of our poets, but also distinguished for bis 
knowledge of English literature and English 
literary history, will contribute a number of 
literary portraits, including those of Keats, 
Shelley, ete. 

MORE OLD LETTERS.—Dr. R. Shel- 
ton Mackenzie, of the Philadelphia Press, will 
present notes on and letters from Miss Barrett 
(Mrs. Browning), Sir William Hamilton, Dis- 
raeli, Wordsworth, Southey, etc. 

“A KNIGHT OF FORTUNE ” — 
Hjalmor Hjorth Boyesen’s new novel—will be 
begun in SCRIBNER, at the conclusion of ‘‘ His 
Inheritance.”’ 

Besides the special articles above enum: r- 
ated, the magazine will contain Poems, Sketch- 
es, Essays, Keviews, and shorter Stories of the 
highest character. 

Subscription price, $4 year, payable in ad- 
vapce to us or to avy bookseller. [A large 
practical reduction in price is made by ab 1D- 
crease in the number of pages.] Single num- 
bers, 35 cents. 


SCRIBNER & CO,, 
743 Breadway, New York 
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THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER 
PRESENTED TO ALL ADVANCE PAYING SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Publishers of the Country GENTLEMAN, in honor of the completion of the first Quarter- 
Century since the establishment of this Journal in its present weekly form, beg to announce that 
they will present to every advance paying subscriber for 1878 a copy of the ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL 
ReGisteR oF RurAL AFFAIRS AND CULTIVATOR ALMANAC for 1878—the price of the paper 
remaining the same as heretofore, $3 per year, or $2.30 when paid strictly*in advance, and to 


CLUB TERMS (including Annual Register) for 1878. 
(Provided the Order is Iv ALL CASES accompanied by the cash.) 
Four Coptss, one year, with an additional copy for the year free, to the sender,.. 
Ten Coptgs, one year, with an additional copy for the year free, to the sender,.. 
I'he lowest club price. as will be seen above. is 720 Dollars per Copy, but one copy for the year 
will be furnished gratuitously for each Club of Ten Subscribers. 
Tus Cuttivator & Country GENTLEMAN, for very nearly Fifty Years, has ranked, both in 
this country and abroad, as the RepresENTATIVE JOURNAL OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 
Editors, in addition to their own labors, are now regularly assisted by an extensive corps of 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS 


And Regular Contributors, among whom are included many Leading Agriculturists here and 


EIGHT HUNDRED OCCASIONAL and VOLUNTARY WRITERS, 


From among, the Best Farmers of All Parts of the Country.—eminently practical men, who 
discuss practical questions from the standpoint of actual experience,—and it thus constantly re- 
flects the actual condition of the husbandry of the United States and of the world at large. 


HORTICULTURE AND CARDENINC. 


Tue Country GeNnTLEMAN gives in its Horticultural Department a continuous variety of in- 
formation and suggestions, equal or superior in the aggregate, on this subject alone, to what is ob- 
tained in the monthly numbers of most magazines devoted to horticulture, entirely aside from all 
the other diversified contents of its weekly issues. 


THE LIVE STOCK OF THE FARM. 

Tue Country GENTLEMAN devotes especial attention to this most important subject, and has 
probably done as much as all other Journals combined, to introduce and disseminate Improved 
It has no equal in circulation among the breeders of the United States and 
none in the extent to which it commands their confidence and respect. 


CURRENT INTELLICENCE. 

Tue Country: GENTLEMAN, aside from its merits as a Practical Journal for farmers, horticul- 
turists and breeders, aims at superiority in presenting a current record of Agricultural Intelligence, 
which shall render every number fresh and interesting when it appears, and as well worthy of pre- 
servation for reference, in this respect, as in all others. 
wide a correspondence with regard to Crop Prospects and Prices throughout the country; its Market 
Reports are exceptionally full and complete, and no source of information is neglected from which 
trustworthy light can be obtained on that most important of all questions to the Farmer— 


WHEN TO BUY AND WHEN TO SELL. 


Tue Country GENTLEMAN combines, with the above leading features, Minor Departments ot 
a practical character, such as the Dairy, the Poultry-Yard, the Apiary, the Greenhouse, and so on, 
and weekly presents recipes for the Housewife, and an interesting variety of Fireside Reading. 
It contains a well edited Review of Current Events, which shows what is going on outside the world 
of agriculture. and its advertising pages furnish a directory of all the principal agricultural and hor- 
Sampie Coptks » rece on application. 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers, ALBANY, N. Y. 


j Country Gentleman, 
( Twenty-S:xtH YEA. 


$10. 
$20. 


Its 








Ln no other periodical is to be found so 





(GitperT M. Tucker. 














National Sunday School | 


TEACHER 


Teachers’ Help 
Biography, Mytholo 
treated in separate epartments. 
are most helpful and inspiring. Its editorial de- 
partments are exceedingly popular. Will be taken 
ifexamined. $1.50 per year, Less than 


A POSTAGE STAMP 


for each Sunday. In clubs of 5or more, $1,25 each. 


The Scholar's Weekly. 


A new ei og paper for the pupil, entirely de- 
voted tot esson. Can be given out each Sunday. 
Twice the size of the ordinary Lesson Leaf. Same 
price. Nearly the size of quarterlies at about one- 
third their price. 

TERMS ;—Single copy,9 cents per year; 100 copies, 
$9 per year; 100 copies for one month, 75 cents, 


The Little Folks. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Paper for Primary Classes 
for Four Sundays in each month. 

TERMS :—Single copies, 30 cents per y 

Specimen copy of each of the above FREE E 
ADAMs, BLACK MER & LYON PUB. CO., 


7 4 LOCAL NEWSPAPERS 
KELLOGG’S LISTS 


in the Western States. 
HAVE THE FOLLOWING 


Decided Advantages: 


1. High Average Circulatien. 
2. Half the Papers are at County Seats. 
3. Over half are the Only Papers in the Towns. 
dvertisements = ow Prominertly. 
5. Are Free from rs. 
6. Are Tastefully displayed. 
. Certainty of Proper Execution. 
3 Any Number of Lines Inserted Pro Rata. 
9. Any Number of Insertions Given. 
10. Altermate Weeks or Months, if Desired. 
& fore were mend Insertion Given 
Objectionable Advertisements Excluded. 
13. Pa .. ‘all eekly, except as Nicene stated. 
14. Only ONE Cut Required for An 
15, Orders Executed for SEPARATE ESTATES, 
. Saving in Correspondence. 
. Saving in Trouble and Risk. 
is: Immense Saving in Money. 








Catalogues giving names of Papers —_ Map show- 
— their location mailed on applicatio 
or particulars address 
A. N. KELLOGG, 
77 and 79 Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 


ROBERTS BPAOS.. PUBLISHERS, Boston. 
BOOK-BINDIN CONE IN 
STYLES — 


AT LOWEST FIGURES. 
Executed at short —.. 
Liberal discount made to trade. 
E. WALKER’S SONS. id Dey Street, N. Y. 











1878. — Twelfth Year.—_#s1.60 
THE NURSERY. 
OLDEST! CHEAPEST !! BEST!! 


Illustrated Magazine for Children. 

Ge Send 10 Cents for a Sample Numb. 
mium-List. Subscribe NOW! Nor; sit ee per 
the remaining numbers of this year re. 

JOHN L. SHOREY 


86 Bromfield Street Boston. 





If You Want to Know 


ALL ABOUT IOWA AND THE WEST, 


RIBE FOR THE 


IOWA STATE REGISTER, 


News, Politics, Miscellany, Agriculture, and 
everything else included in the make-up of a 
FIRST-CLASS FAMILY PAPER. 


Weekly, $2.00; Daily, $10.00 per Annum. 


THE REGISTER is the OFFICIAL PAPER of the 
CITY, COUNTY, and STATE; REPUBLICAN IN POLI- 
TICS; the Jargest newspaper west of New York, being 
a mammoth orty-column sheet, 31x50 inches. 

Specimen Copies sent Free to any Address. 


ADVERTISERS 

will find THE ——- the best medium for adver- 
tising in the West. It has a circulation in every 
county in lowa and in nearly every town, and a gen- 
eral circu'ation in all the adjoining states. 

WHOLESALE MERCHANTS, MANUFACTURERS, AG- 
RICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MAKERS, BOOK PUBLISH- 
ERS, ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, and others, or parties 
desiring to buy or sell lands, are invited to send for 
advertising rates, which will be furnished promptly on 


application to 
CLARKSON BROS., 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE NEW YORK 
Commercial Advertiser, 


DAILY AND WEEKLY. 


DArEX =--§9 Per Yours. $4. ‘ied tor Six Months; 
> Cents for one | 
WEEKLY --$1 Per Year; *50 Cents for Six 
Mon 
AN EXTRA COPY FOR EVERY CLUB OF TEN. 
A COPY OF THE DAILY FOR CLUB OF THIRTY. 
THE WEEKLY COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 
has special feacures, such as the Agricultural and 
Scientific Departments, Weekly Markets, Finance, 
Produce and Live Stock, and will contain ina se- 
ected and condensed form all the News, Miscellany, 
Editorials, and prominent features of the Dai y 
Commercial Advertiser. Send for specimen copies. 
Posters and Special Terms to Agents. 
Address HUGH J. HASTINGS, 
126 Fulton Street, New York City. 


THE WEEKLY HAWKEYE, 


$2.00 PER YEAR. 


Famous throughout the United States and more 
quoted than any other paper now published. Post- 
masters and Glub —- eer send names and keep 
25 per cent. as commissio 

G LD. ‘PREMIUM. 
ISERS we offer the pest medium 


ZO 
Daily Circulaticn, 3 450. Weekly Circulation over 
10,000 and rapidly increasing. Send for samples. 


HAWEEYE PUBLISHING CO., 


Burlington, Iowa. 


1823. SEND FOR 1887. 
THE 
NEW YORK OBSERVER. 


The Best Religions and Secular Family News r. 
$3.15 a Year, postpaid. 4 s 


Established 1823. 
we 37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. -gt 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 




















THE INDEPENDENT. 


a ee 


The Cultivator & Country Gentleman. 


The Saturday Evening Post. 


THE OLDEST LITERARY PAPER IN 
AMERICA. 


Founded 18:21. 


Great Reduction in Price. 


Make Home Attractive by Introducing 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


which for more than 56 years has been the bees 
Story, Sketch, and Family Paper in the —— 
States. Itis published weekly, contains eight | ~ 
pages, clearly printed on good paper, filled with the 
choicest stories and sketches by the best writers. 
Not sensational trash, but such as a mother is willing 
to have her children read. The whole tone of the 
paper is pure and elevating. 

It also contains Historical and Biographical 
Articles; Scientific, Agricultural, and Household 
Departments; Fashion Article weekly, tresh and 
unexcelled ; Humorous Notes; Literary Reviews; 
News Notes; Boys’ and Girls’ Columns; and Strong 
and Sparkling ditorials, etc., etc. Is just such a 
paper as everybody loves ‘to read. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
The Post will be mailed to any address for one 











year for $3. For six months, $1. 
CLUB RATES. 
2C = gy Rind dbdeadadbnaasenweucbe 
4 Copi 





20 prt “ “ “ 
The ahewe prices include postage. 
ouaaeee to clubs can be made at any time and at 


“The SATURDAY EVENING POST is now the 
largest, best, and cheapest family paper published. 
Send fera sample copy and be convinced. pone oa 
all orders and make all drafts payable to Saturda 
Evening Post, 27 South 7th Street, Philadelphia, 


COMSTOCK SILVER MINES, 


THE EVENING CHRONICLE,- 


PUBLISHED IN VIRGINIA GITY, NEV., 
contains Daily Reports from all the principal Mines 
Subscription, 8S per Year. 


THE WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 


$2 per Year, Postage Paid, 
contains an elaborate Weekly Review of the Mines 
Statistics of Bullion Production, etc. It is a valu- 
able guide to investors and a safeguard against 
swindling operators in “ wild-cat”’ mines. 


D. E. McCARTHY, Publisher, 
VIRGINIA CITY, NEV. 


ARTH 9@ iwovsrrarep Home Yo": 
MAGAZINE. xlvi. 


Devoted to the owe the True, and the Beautiful in 
Home and Social Life. Two Serial Stories will be 
commenced in January number. One by that charm- 
ing writer. Virginia F. Townsend, entitled 
THE WORD OF A WOMAN, 
and How She Kept It. And the other a tender Love 
Story by T.S. Arthur, entitled 
“HIS DEAR LITTLE WIFE.” 

Butterick’s newest Patterns for Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Dresses in every number. 

Terms, $2.25 a year. Clubs at lowerrates. Speci- 


men ery 10 cents 
T.S. ARTHUR & SON, PHILADELPHIA. 











A book that everybody needs, a 
book that is worth many dollars 
to every person who reads it, a 
book that shews you how to make 


AWAY money and how to save money, 
a book that explains how to pro- 


long your own lives and the lives of your horses 
and your cattle, a book that lets you into secrets by 
which you can add greatly to the value of your 
Farms, your Houses, your Outbu ildings and your 
Do: nestic U stensils Give nm away, send Postal Card 
to W. J. RICHARDSON, Box 1720, Montreal, 
Canada. 





OW TO CURE Muscular and Nervous Weak- 
ness of ML ae toe! ne local affections con- 
nected therewith. By TAYLOR. M.D. Full 
directions. 318 pages. $1. Woop & CO., 17 E. 58th St. 


sitthcateementen 


PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 


On Exhibition for a short time, a superd 
Proof of REMBRANDT’S most famous 
Etching, the large ECCE HOMO. Ama- 
teurs should not miss this rare chance te 
see one of the greatest works of the Etcher’s 
Art. 


HERMANN WUNDERLICH, 
No. 2 John Street. 


WIIDT Portraits, 


KU RIZ MADISON SQUARE. 


BRANCH: 


Old Post-Office Building, 


Nassau Street. 


FREE 1FT COUPON. 

of THI8 OUT. 

We take this means to introduce our beautiful 
new style Oleographs, in black and gold mats, oval 
opening, into every ne nae. They are the 
most beautiful household ornaments evér seen, and 
are cheap to any purchaser at $3.00 per doz.; but to 
every reader of this paper who forwards this coupon 
and 60 cents to pay for packing and postage (the 
[me being quite heavy), we willsend 12 samples 

ree of c 




















e. 

"Do not miss this qppartanite. as you can get 
your money jor by selling one or two, and thus 
secure the mee for nothing. Address J. 
LA = AM & CO. wit) Washington" ‘Street, Boston, 


25; ive. 





Extra Fine Mine 
postpaid. L 


ELEGANT faBns. no two alike, with pee 
10c., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Naséau. N. Y. 


98 Sot ards, with name, 10cts., 
-, Nassau N. Y. 
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PERRY & C0.’S STEEL PENS. 





A Sample Card Le our lenane styles mailed 
on receipt of 2c 


PERRY & Co., 
1123 and 114 William Street, New York. 


5OE ant Mixed Cards, with name, 13c. 
I~ 5 10c. Seavy Bros., Nerthford, Ot. 





~ Magic + Lanterns and Stereopticons, — 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY. 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscopes aoa 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Transpar- 
encies, Convex Glasses, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 

a 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
Chorus, Anthem. and Glee Books. 


Musical Societies this Winter will use: 


The 6 GI aner. M. CHADWICK. 
em e Is pee for Choirs, 
having rather mcre than one good Anthem or Motet 
for each Sunday of the year. Just published. Masic 
by Dr. Munger, J. M Chadwick, and other favorite 
composers, A good book for the easy practice of 

Societies. $1, or $9 per doz. 
By L. 0. EM- 


Emerson's Chorus Book. 22.5:° 8%; 


an admirable collection of Sacred Choruses and an 
equally large number of Secular Choruses and Glees, 

ti lis of the best quality. A first-class Society book. 
$1.25, or $12 per doz. 


Perkins’ Glee and Chorus Book. 2” 


S. PERKINS. Has 26 Glees and 6 Sacred Choruses. Ai 
of the bestand many unusually attractive. A first- 
class Society book. $1.25, or $12 per doz. 


Chorus Choir, 


Chants, Te Deums, etc. 
book. $15 per doz. 


The American Glee Book. 22..c%:-.% 


a true Glee Book, with the best and most entertain- 
ing compositions from beginning to end. $1.50,or 
$13.50 per doz. 











By E. TOURJEE. Has 75 fine 
Anthems and Choruses and 25 
First-class Chorus Choir- 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


J. E. Ditson & Coa., 
922 Chestnut Street, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


New MUSIC for 
CHRISTMAS. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 
843 Broadway, 














TE DEUM. J.B. MARSH. .. ....cccccsessccce- 
BONUM EST. W.C. WILLIAMS. 
TH DRUM. L. C0. JACOBY. ..-c.cc.cccccceccccee 60 ets 
SIX ANTHEMS. H. WILSON ...... $1 
BENEDIC, ANIMA. W.C. WILLIAMS.. 6 
ia er TUNES in various meters. J. MOSEN-_ 
s+: cts. 
CALM ON THEI LISTENING E or Nidint:, 
DEN cts. 
NOW “WHEN JESUS ‘was BORN. a Cc. - 
eeccccccece.coces .75 cts. 
AL EL TA ee erie $1 00 
HEAR MY PRAYER. aoe gy MENDEL- 
SSOHN. (Solo.) A J.Ho ets. 
SW tre a oF BETHLEHEM, ‘Gro. W MM. 
WARREN: nae ce ccecees cts. 
SWEET ‘CHARITY. (Duo.) GEO. Wu. WAR- 
WMS os cccnanendse. cuieead . Ace, ennaeemnedsonaes cts 
NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. {Soprano or 
Contralto Solo.) A.J.Ho is. eoadianaehaael 50 cts 
Christmas Bells. W.H. \ 2 re 10 cts. 
Cheerily Sing We All. L.C. JACOBY......... 10 cts. 
Hark, the Angels Singing. A.J. HOLDEN..... 10 cts 
Christmas Chimes. H.TUCKER....  .... -. 5 cts 
Cold Blows the Wind. Gro. WM. WARREN 10 ets. 
ae ¥ — the Bells for eas er st ieee MOSEN- , 
wa aaceqeee ic. | | dveeeies-caet. / 6add cts. 


Chetetunns Comes Again. WM. A. PonD, 
While the Silent Stars are ae Jos. besag 








as ecccccceseccs cts, 
L. C. JACOBY. iocts. 
GEO. WM. WAR- 


Our Christmas Tree is Decked. 


God -—t. Born of Maiden Fair. 


WE acccc aces esas eden soe e dedbotias 5 cts. 

Seven "Chiristwas Carols. “(Various Authors.)10 cts. 

Published by WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broad. 
way. Branch Store, 39 Union Square, N = 





A LIVE TEACHER 


WRITES: 


“THE SONG HERALD is a Grand Book 
Have already ordered 21:2 copies.”’ 
FO 


SINGING CLASSES and CONVENTIONS. 

There certainly has never before appeared a book 
of musical instruction and beautiful music so com- 
plete in all its departments as 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 
- aaied eons “4 $7 .50 a dozen. 


ARE YOU ONE OF THE 90 AND 9? 


This is the title of anew sacred song thatis be- 
coming widely popular. It hasathrilling effect when 
well sung. Price 35 cents. 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 
THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

The new volume. beginning with October number 
will excel any of the preceding in every particular. 
Send stamp for full particulars for the new year. 
and proof that the Visitor “ does actually give over 
$20 for $1.50!” Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
And 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SONGS OF GRATITUDE, 


By James H. Fillmore. 


” snota smallthing to say, ef a distinctively 
wet. School music-book, that we find little in 
it, either of sentiment or expression, to which we 

are to object. We generally expect to find little 
thatis really good, much of cant and deggere). and 
not alittle thatis wrong in doctrine. It is, there- 
fore, a pleasure to find a book so uniformly merit- 
orious and at the same time so largely original. 
Manv of the original songs are of real, lasting 
worth, and, without a searching examination, we 
fird none to even criticise severely. We have be- 
fore us now sowe half : - of ithe most recent 

ss, and © none 0 
pene tee —§.-S. Teacher’s Mentor, Cin- 





August No. 
Pirie: 35 cents per copy; $3.60 per dozen. 


FILLMORE BROS.. Publishers, 
CENCINNATI, OHIO, 
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Aeligions | Antelligence, 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE METH- 
ODIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue General Committee, as it is technically 
termed, of the Missionary Society has just 
closed its fifty-ninth annual session in this 
city. Its duties are to form a judgment of the 
probable resources of the Society during the 
coming year, and, on the basis of this judg- 
ment, to make a disbursement of such sum of 
money among the various departments of the 
Society’s work. In making up the judgment 
on probable resources, several special items 
were considered last week, including the 
present state of the treasury and the income of 
the past year. 

The statement of the treasurer showed fully 
as gratifying a state of affairs as could have 
reasonably been expected. In the estimate of 
indebtedness are included letters of credit and 
outstanding bills, which apply on advance 
payments, and to meet which there will prob- 
ably be corresponding receipts; yet it is the 
custom to include these in this budget. One 
year ago the cash debt and outstanding lia- 
bilities on these anticipated expenditures 
amounted to $262,355. This year it is $169,- 
375, showing a decrease in liabilities of $92,- 
979. This reduction is mainly, however, 
attributable to increased economy of expend- 
itures, less than $3,000 of it from coming lega- 
cies and sundries, and less than $20,000 from an 
increase in contributions. As throwing light 
upon the question of anticipated income, it 
appears that the average receipts of the Soci- 
ety for six years past have been $650,437, 
which period includes two years preceding the 
present financial stringency. The resources of 
the past year are, therefore, $21,460 below this 
average. 

How much of the indebtedness of a benevo- 
lent institution can be paid from its current in- 
come is an important question. In this Com- 
mittee some urged the highest possible figure, 
and named $125,000. Others thought it well 
only to attempt to meet half the debt this year, 
and distribute the balance equally over the two 
following years. They, however, finally deter- 
mined that the minimum appropriation to this 
should be $100,C00. 

The Society is a combined Home and Foreign 
Missiovary Society, its appropriations at home 
being confined to supplementing the salaries of 
pastors in morally needy regions. The total of 
ministers thus supported or aided is numeri- 
cally nearly one-third of the entire body, 
though the sums are often very inconsid- 
erable. One year ago the Society cut off 
an immense number of these, and it was quite 
uncertain how this would affect the work and 
the collections. The result, however, was not 
unfavorable; though in some districts the 
work had suffered and fn others injury to it 
would follow unless the aid was restored. The 
collections had not suffered from this reduc- 
tion, but in some instances had advanced in 
those quarters which had been wholly cut off. 
On the whole, the policy of a large decrease in 
such appropriations has received during the 
past year an unquestionable endorsement, and 
the Society will not return to so liberal a policy 
toward the work, especially in the older states, 
as it has e€hibited in the past. 

There was evident hopefulness of inc-ease 
contributions in the Committee. Special effort 
had been put forth last year, which had re- 
sulted in enlarged contributions in quarters 
where the same liberality could not be expect- 
ed this year; but other localities have not yet 
contributed under the force of that special 
effort, and the one may be balanced against 
the other. The churches in some quarters have 
contributed under tie hopefulness created by 
unprecedented crops, and there has already set 
in a little reaction ; but, withal, the Church has 
never measured up to her ability. The Com- 
mittee adopted as the basis of their appropria- 
tions $668.000 as the total probable income of 
the Society during the coming year. 

Of this aggregate $256,577 was appropriated 
for foreign missions, including the cost of ex- 
change, calculated at fifteen per cent. To work 
in the territories of the United States $14,000 
was given. To other work in the United States 
as follows: Scandinavian Mission, $13,000; 
German Mission, $32,950; Chinese Mission- 
$10,500; to American Indians, $3,080; English- 
speaking, $148,300. Among the miscellaneous 
appropriations are to the contingent fund, ad- 
ministered by the Board during the year for 
emergencies, $25,000; for incidental expenses, 
$25,000 ; for office expenses, $15,000. 

It is incumbent on this Committee to appor- 
tion the total amouvt of $668,000 amongst the 
several annual conferences, that they may each 
know the proportion which they are required 
to contribute. The Committee admits of no 
representation of the demands of the work by 
any person other than a member, The business 
is prepared by the committees of the Mission 
Board, having had special fields under their eye 

during the past year, and persons or papers are 


all before them at the time of preparing the 
budget for this body. 
presented by the secretary, the bishop having 
had charge of the fleld during the pa-t year 
represents the state of the work and its needs. 
He is followed in the case of the home work 
by the representative of the district, and the 
matter is then open for free discussion. The 
case is thus carefully traversed by a committee 
who present it, restated, if necessary, by the 
secretary, represented by the bishop and a 
local member, and a most searching inquiry 
and often able debate ensue. 

From the statements and discussions of this 
session of the Committee we gather this con- 
cerning the work in foreign parts: Appro- 
priations to the several fields—Africa, Liberia 
Conference, $5,000; for work in the interior 
east of Liberia, $2,000; for South America, 
$8,050; China, $34,040; Germany and Switzer- 
land, $23,000; for Scandinavia (Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden), $46,000; for North India, 
$63,250; for Italy, $19,340.70; for Mexico, 
$26,277.50; for Japan, $18,596.65. 

In Africa this Society has hitherto had no 
mission, except in Liberia, though it has on 
several occasions contemplated interior work. 
The Liberia Mission has existed since 1832, 
and has steadily, but very slowly, grown from 
204 members in 1833 to over 2,000 at present, 
the increase of late years being steady, though 
the immigration has been less and the Society’s 
aid steadily diminished. Bishop Haven visited 
this work during the last year, going up all the 
rivers but one and visiting all the principal 
settlements of the Republic. He reports the 
Church in a moderately prosperous condition. 
It is now proposed to attempt the establish- 
ment of another mission independent of that 
under the Liberia Conference and eastward of 
Liberia, the first point of location. One white 
missionary is under appointment and about 
sailing for this work. Bishop Haven thinks 
this to be on the line of the future development 
of Africa ; that the real opening up of Africa to 
civilization and Christianity will be from the 
West Coast ; that, while the Congo River is an 
important feature for this development, a rail- 
road eastward from Liberia and Sierra Leone 
will let us into the heart of Africa more speed- 
ily than any other route or method. If the 
Boporo Mission can be successfully estab- 
lished, other and more remote stations will be 
attempted. 

In China the Society has three missions, with 
teadquarters at Fuh-chau, Peking, and Kiu- 
Kiang, en the Yang-tse-Kiang River. The 
most prominent feature of hopefulness is in 
the character of its native ministry, which is 
self-reliant and devoted, and in the tendency 
and disposition among the churches to support 


sion is to give but one-half of a minister’s 
support, if he has a congregation; and the whole 
of it only to those doing purely evangelistic 
work among the heathen portion of the com- 
munity. These ministers travel over about 
two hundred miles of the region outlying Fuh- 
chau. They receive from $40 to $60 per men- 
sem as salary. They have the habits, the lan- 
guage of the people, and also their confidence. 
There are twelve ordained men, a theological 
school, and a high school. 

In Germany and Switzerland the congrega- 
tions are assessed $3,000 toward self-support 
by their own conference ; but they are greatly 
embarrassed by debts on their churches, are 
of the poorer classes of eociety, and are 
thought to need liberal aid fora limited time. 
The sentiment of some members of the Com- 
mittee was strongly against aiding what one 
member called rich Protestant countries ; but 
Bishop Ames said that the greatest triumphs 
of Methodism had been in seats of decayed re- 
ligions. Close comparisons were instituted in 
the discussion between the financial ability of 
Germans in America and in Germany, which 
showed that the people were not as able to 
contribute there as here. 

In Denmark the operations of the Society 
have started other similar ones in the Lutheran 
churches, there being now over twenty Luth- 
eran Sunday-schools in Copenhagen alone. 
Sweden is a poor country and the Methodist 
churches are cumbered with debt, though the 
average cost of the churches is $3,000. Nor- 
way is even poorer than Sweden. There is a 
most gracious state of religious awakening and 
revival spreading all over these two countries, 
through the Methodist societies and others. 

In India the Society work is organized into 
what are called the North India and South 
India Conferences, the latter being established 
amongst Europeans and Eurasians and being 
self-supporting. This originated largely 
through the efforts of Wm. Taylor, the evan- 
gelist, whose theory was that the heathen 
population would be reached more quickly by 
a more spiritual condition amongst these 
classes, and thus secure a ubiquitous and vol- 
untary missionary agency. As a matter of 
fact, however, but little result was manifested 
inthis special direction. Atthe time of Bishop 
Andrews’s visit to India, of the 1,600 members 





in the churches of the South India Conference 


When this budget is | 


their own ministers. The practice of the mis-, 





only 86 were from the heathen part of the 
community, and of these 26 were baptized be 
fore Mr. Taylor reached India. 

The work of the Society in Bulgaria has 
been seriously interrupted by the war. The 
foreign missionaries are all necessarily absent 
from the field. In some cases entire congre- 
gations, it is feared, have been slaughtered, 
In other places the congregations were never 
so large as now, because of the attendance of 
refugees from other parts. The work was 
never in so prosperous a condition as it was at 
the outbreak of the war. The Society hope to 
be able to prosecute tts labors vigorously in 
the near future. Russian intolerance is not 
feared, as Russia is believed to be mainly io- 
tolerant toward Roman Catholics in that coun- 
try, and there is no probability that, if vie- 
torious, Russia would attempt to administer 
the government in Bulgaria. 

The work in Mexico was highly spoken 
of. It had expanded more rapidly in four years 
than had any other mission during its four first 
years. The entire Indian population about 
Puebla seemed open to the Society in a re- 
markable way. 


....The heresy case of Prof. Smith before 
the Aberdeen Free Presbytery progresses very 
slowly. The Presbytery have considered and 
adopted an addition to the libel which, after 
some further modification, was aceepted. The 
addition forms a third alternative to those al- 
ready stated and is as follows: 

‘“SOr otherwise publishing or promulgating 

writings concerning the books of Holy Scrip- 
ture which, partly by neutrality of tone and 
partly by rashness of critical construction, 
tended to disparage the divine authority and 
inspired character of these works as set forth 
inthe Scriptures themselves and in the Con- 
fession of Faith of this Church, which are sey- 
erally offenses,” etc. 
Mr. Laidlaw, in arguing in support of this ad- 
dition, said by the ‘“‘enlargement of the al- 
ternative charges they were anxious to fix at- 
tention to what appeared to many Professor 
Smith’s chief and real fault. No doubt it 
would be easy, in the present temper of the 
Church, to condemn Professor Smith without 
any such carefuliy-drawn libel as the one pro- 
posed in @raft. Any brand of accusation 
hastily snatched up would serve, in the present 
temper of the Church, to chase Professor Smith 
out of it, at the risk of setting the heuse on 
fire. He believed that to insert something of 
the kind he proposed would enable the Church 
to convey to Professor Smith such caution and 
such censure as would curb rashness, and yet 
not abridge liberty.”? Dr. Longmuir said, if 
the addition contained all that Prof. Smith 
could be found guilty of, one might well won- 
der what all the noise had been made about. 
Mr. Laidlaw said that the point made in the 
addition was the absence from the articles 
complained of of the distinct declaration of 
authority which the Professor ought to have 
made. On motion it was decided to modify 
the words “heinous offenses,’’? ‘ punisha- 
ble,’’ etc. The libel, as adopted, is to be sub- 
mitted to the legal adviser of the Church for 
revision ; then the Presbytery will hear or re- 
ceive Prof. Smith’s reply. . 


....Father Curci, of Rome, has been ex- 
pelled from the Order of Jesuits by the Pope 
and the general of the Order, very much to his 
own surprise. He had previously given of- 
fense to the Vatican by a publication of some 
liberal ideas, and wrote a pamphlet in regard 
to the present position of the Church in Italy, 
and sent a copy of it to the Holy Father, by 
which he hoped to regain his favor. But the 
Pope was not at all pleased with what Curci 
had written ; hence he was expelled from the 
Society of Jesus. Father Curci’s offense is the 
suggestion that the Church should take things 
as she finds them in Italy and be recon- 
ciled to the Italian nation. There is no 
use to hope that the temporal power, as it 
existed previous to 1870, will be restored. 
By insisting on that sovereignty as an inde- 
feasible right the Vatican has engaged in a 
contest with Italy which may result in the de- 
struction of the latter, but cannot help the 
Chureh. The Church should aspire to a differ- 
ent sort of sovereignty. The unity of Italy 
should be recognized, and with that the gov- 
ernment of the king and his dynasty, on the 
condition that they reigo as Christians. The sov- 
ereignty the Pope should aspire to is a moral 
sovereignty, which it would not be difficult to 
gain. Italy is easily and certainly Catholic if 
rightly treated, and might be marshaled atthe 
head of Catholic nations. To the looker-on at 
Venice this appears to be a very common-sense 
view. The Church is running atilt againsta 
windmill, contrary to the first and supreme 
law, that of self-preservation. We may add 
that the less fanatical portion of the clerical 
party are not at all pleased with the action 
taken in the case of Curci. The latter has 
retired to Florence, to draw up a statement of 
his case for the public. 


....The frish Churchmen had a lively time 
at the recent meeting of the Synod of the 





Archdiocese of Dublin. Resolutions were in- 
troduced disclaiming all.sympathy with the 
Ritualist party in England and censuring cer- 
tain members of the Irish Church who had 
gone into a “retreat”? at Clifden, which was 
presided over by a member of the Confratern- 
ity of the Blessed Sacrament. A lively dis- 
cussion sprung up over the resolutions, in 
which Lord Butler said the retreats had been 
introduced into the Archdiocese of Dublin by a 
son of the Archbishop, and the first had been 
held at the residence of lady relatives of His 
Grace. This brought the Archbishop to his 
feet. He demanded the honor of manhood 
and the gentlemanly conduct of every member 
of the Synod to support him in condemning 
the introduction of names of ladies. A scene 
of uproar ensued, which lasted for several 
minutes. Canon Smith advocated the holding 
of retreats and the practice of auricular con- 
fession, and intimated his opinion that such 
cruel intolerance as the Synod was practicing, 
in the face of such resolutions, would drive all 
his party to extremes. All the resolutions 
were fivally adopted by a majority of both 
laity and clergy. The Archbishop refused to 
declare them carried, exercising his authority 
to bold over the question for consideration by 
the General Synod of the Church and thence 
by the Court of Bishops. 


...» Last Sunday afternoon a memorial tab- 
let to Bishop Janes was unveiled in the John- 
street Methodist Episcopal Church, of this city 
Several bishops and many prominent ministers 
made addresses. Bishop Scott presided. The 
tablet is of pure white Italian marble and bears 
the following inscription : 

“In memory of 
EpMUND STORER JANES, D.D., LL. D. 
Born April 2th, 1807. 
Ordained Bishop June 10th, 1844. 
Died Sept. 18th, 1876. 

“Kirst Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, resident,in the City of New York, and 
at his death Senior Bishop of the Church. 

‘*A devoted Christian, a true friend, an 
ardent patriot, an able preacher, an efficient 
presiding cfficer, a faithful bishop, a public 
benefactor. Beloved and honored at home 
and revered abroad, his memory is cherished 
in all Christian lands. 


‘¢T am not disappointed.’ ’’ 


.... Last year the civil authorities of Bologna, 
on account of a disturbance made by some 
turbulent spirits, compelled the Italian Church 
Congress, most unjustly, to adjourn before it 
was ready to. This year the Congress was 
held at Bergamo, without molestation, and last 
year’s programme finished. From 400 to 800 
members were present and the utmost freedom 
of speech was indulged in. Liberalism was 
roundly denounced and the press which sup- 
ports it referred to as ‘‘ hypocritical” and 
‘‘villainous.’? Freemasoury was attacked as 
threatening to introduce anarchy and atheism. 
One of the events of the session was the recep- 
tion of a brief from the Pope commending the 
members for having borne persecution so well 
at Bologna and exhorting them to continue to 
uphold the autbority of the Church. 


....The Rev. Samuel Cutler, Hanover, 
Mass., a presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, has withdrawn from that communion, 
and will join the Congregational or some other 
Evangelical denomination. The reasons for 
his withdrawal are given in his letter to his 
bishop, and appear to be grounded on the ad- 
vance of the High-Church party to the decrease 
of the Low. He says: 

‘Having been, ever since | became a com- 
mupicant of this Church, now more than fifty 
years, a Low Churchman, and veing fully per- 
suaded that radical differences are to be found 
between the two systems of justification by 
faith and justification by or through sacra- 
ments, I cannot look upon the absorption of 
Evangelical men in the High Church ranks, 
and their contributions through their agencies, 
as a desirable result.’ 


..»-The end of the famous Stack O’Hara 
case, which has been before the Pennsylvania 
courts six years, has been reached. The Court 
of Common Pleas, sitting at Williamsport, de- 
cides that Father Stack’s removal from his 
church in Williamsport, by Bishop O’ Hara, as a 
punishment of a supposed offense, was unlaw- 
ful ; but his restoration is not ordered, on the 
ground that it might be unwise to disturb the 
present state of affairs in the congregation. 
The Court holds that the power exercised by 
the Bishop is unwarranted by the canon laws, 
and that, even if the discipline of the Church 
allowed it, such power must, nevertheless, be 
condemned, as contrary to the law of the land 
and prejudicial to the rights of citizenship. 


....An independent, undenominational 
church has been formed in Dayton, O., under 
the pastorate of the Rev. J. Warren Weeks. 
The constitution concedes liberty of individ- 
ual judgment in all questions of theology. 
Any person may be received to membership of 
good Christian character and desiring to culti- 
vate the fruits of the Spirit. 

....Dr. C. P. Tiele has been appointed to the 
new chair of ‘‘The History of Religious in 
General’ in the University of Leyden. The 
chief interest in this announcemeat consists in 
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the fact that he is the first Arminian to be ap- 


pointed to a position in the University since 
tbe days of Arminius. 

..Rev, Dr. Poisal, having resigned the 
chaplaincy of the House of Representatives to 
become secretary of the mayor of Baltimore, 
the Rev. Dr. W. P. Harrison, of Georgia, also 
of the Southern Methodist Church, becomes 
bis successor. 

a tee a 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Ir has been a slow session, with much 
talk and little work; but it is drawing to a 
close. The Ways and Means Committee 
have fixed the day for final adjournment; 
but whether it is possible to get away by 
that time is not yet certain. If possible, 
there will be a recess of a few days for the 
good old Thanksgiving holiday. The ses- 
sion will probably wind up some time next 
week, which will leave Thanksgiving week 
clear of business. All the New Englanders 
avd the members from the Middle States 
and the near by Southerners will go home; 
but most of those from the South and the 
Far West will remain here, for it will not 
pay them to make atrip of two or three 
thousand miles for a week’s visit. 

The House has undertaken to pass an 
army bill which contains directions for the 
President in regard to its use. It compels 
him to place four cavalry regiments on the 
Texas frontier. This is regarded by many 
as a violation of the Constitution, and, at 
all events, it is resented by the Senate, 
which strikes out the provision. The 
bill has been shaped by a conference com- 
mittee, and the lower branch has been 
compelled to give way. The temper 
of the Opposition, as shown in the dis 
cussions of this bill, is, on the whole, 
amiable, as compared with last winter. 
The new House is a vast improvement on 
the last. There are bad men in it—dema- 
gogues, and Negro haters, and friends of 
rioters, and defenders of mobs; but they 
are so in the minority that they keep very 
quiet most of the time. Blackburn, the 
leader of the Rebel element, made two or 
three violent speeches on the Army Bill, 
and two or three speeches on the Resump- 
tion-Repeal Bill were as bad as one often 
hearsin Congress. The attempts to arouse 
prejudices against the holders of Govern- 
ment bonds or the great creditor class is 
very wicked. Isit wrong to be industrious 
and lay up money? Isit worse to invest at 
four per cent. in a Government bond tban 
to speculate in property at the West, in the 
hope of making 50 per cent.? Some of the 
speeches I allude to were dangerous in 
spirit and violent in language, That 
they were intended to influence the 
ignorant classes for the benefit of a 
few designing men [ cannot doubt. 
There are members who will vote for the 
repeal of the Resumption Act who privately 
admit that they believe the policy to be 
wrong; but they assert that they cannot 
afford to stand up against public sentiment 
at home. The West and South seem to be 
crazy on this subject, and if the President 
did not stand in the way the inflationists 
certainly would succeed in some of their 
dangerous schemes. 

The Senate Republicans, with anusual 
sense, have been trying to get into closer 
accord with the President. They met in 
caucus and appointed a committee to 
interview the President; and the result was 
a pleasant chat of two hours with Mr. 
Hayes in the Executive Mansion, and most 
of the delegation were pleased with the 
confidential utterances of the President. I 
think I may say with truth that he madea 
conquest of the committee. He does not 
claim infallibility and he is glad to receive 
advice; but he means to stick by his South- 
ern policy and Civil Service Reform. 
As to the occasional appointment of a 
Democrat to office in the South, the 
President does not intend to abandon that 
policy. Where a good Republican cannot 
be had on the soil, he will not ge outside 
if an honest Democrat can be found at 
home. Nor does he concede that his taking 
a Democrat into his Cabinet was a blunder. 
The country was intensely excited and 
there was honest doubt in regard to the 
result of the Presidential election. There 
was unquestionably an immense majority 
sick of the old policy of governing the 
South longer by the use of the army; and 
by one act he instantly pacified great sec: 








tion—by placing a high-minded Southern 
Democrat in his Cabinet. This was the 
pledge given at the start that the troops 
would soon be withdrawn, and that the 
strife between the parties, as it had been 
maintained, should cease. Nobody in the 
Senate caucus asked that the President 
should go back upon this policy, or ask Mr. 
Key to resign. The real trouble in the 
Senate is that the President does not con- 
sult senators enough in regard to appoint- 
ments. Thisis not all, perhaps; but it is 
the gravest of his offenses, in the opinion 
of many senators. 

Mr. Voorhees has taken a seat in the Sen- 
ate from Indiana, in the place rendered va- 
cant by the death of Mr. Morton. What a 
change! Mr. Morton was an ardent friend 
of the colored race, an intense war Repub- 
lican, and in his style of eloquence en- 
tirely without ornament. His successor 
never cared for any oppressed race, unless 
it was the Irish in their native land, was an 
extreme ‘‘ Copperhead” in the war, and his 
eloquence is of the spread-eagle sort. There 
could by no possibility of means be a great- 
er contrast; and Indiana has the honor of 
being the only Western state wholly rep- 
resented in the Senate by Bourbon Demo 
crats. She is the Connecticut of the North- 
west, always backsliding into wrong opin- 
ions and wrong acts. It is the worst state 
of the North on this money question. 
There is more ignorance of the true prin- 
ciples of finance there than almost any- 
where else. Its representatives in Congress, 
irrespective of party, are crazy for ‘‘the 
old silver dollar” and ‘‘ more greenbacks.” 

Louisiana still goes unrepresented in the 
Senate; but there are signs of early action. 
It is wrong to go on so much longer, for 
somebody is entitled to the two vacant seats 
from that state. It savors too much of 
partisan trickery to go on in this way 
longer for the sake of a party majority. If 
Kellogg is entitled to a seat, let him have 
it at once, and send Spofford about his 
business. If Eustis is entitled to the other 
seat, let him have it, for he has been wait- 
ing, hat in hand, at the door of the Senate 
fortwo years. If there has been no elec- 
tion, let the fact be officially promulgated, 
and Louisiana will speedily fill the seat by 
anew choice. The prospect of any decis- 
ion at this extra session is poor, and the 
subject will hardly come up at the regular 
session before the middle of December. 
This looks badly; for it has the appearance 
of a plan—a scheme to gain time by con- 
tinual postponements. The Republican 
majority is very small, and the temptation 
is great, doubtless, to oppose anything that 
may lessen it; but, after all, nothing is 
permanently gained by injustice, even to 
a political opponent. D 

WASHINGTON, D.C., Nov. lith, 1877. 











Dr. PRICE’S Unique Perfumes are genuine flower 
extracts— fragrant and persistent. 





Obstructing Nature, 


instead of aiding her in her efforts to recuperate, is 
obviously not the way to get well when one is sick. 
Yet this is precisely the course pursued - of course, 
unwittingly—by persons who are continually dosing 
themselves with powerful mineral drugs for some 
malady with which they are afflicted. Such baneful 
medicaments rather tend to retard recovery than to 
hasten it. How much more sensible are they who 
employ the gently-acting but thoroughly-efficient 
restorative, Mostetter’s Stomach Bitters, which, un- 
like the drugs referrea to, is eminently wholesome 
and safe; and, instead of injuring, imp oves the tone 
of the stomach and recreates health and vigor in the 
broken-down system. re ons liver complaint, 
constipation, kidmey and bladder ailments, and 
rheumatism yield to its correctiveinfluence. Andit 
is the remedy and preventive par excellence for inter- 
mittent and remittent fevers and other disorders 
bred by miasma-tainted air and water. It is, more- 


over, a superb appetizer. 
FAN TS oy 
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has been used long enough in the United States by a 
discgiminating people to give it the preference to all 
similar preparations. 


EXPERIENCE 


san excellent teacher, and those who have used 


RIDGE'S FOOD 


will use it again, and those who have not given ita 
trial are respectfully requested to do so. 


REMEMBER itis not a thin, insufficient food, 
wholly dependent on the addition of MILK ; but 
is really life-sustaining of itself, as proved by the 
highest authority. 


MOTHERS, 


at this trying season of the year, do not leave a trial 


WOOLRICH & CO. 


on every Label, 


GE'S 
ID INFVAL 


AN 





BY AUTHORITY, 





J. & J. SLATER, 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 


FASHIONABLE BOOT-MAKERS, 


S58 Broa met near 14th St. 
Ladies’ and Chiara: s feet ah fited with finest 
quality Shoes. at lowest prices. 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETO. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN C0,, 


63 AND 65 BRADLEY STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


Manufacturers of Reed Organs for 
Church, School, and Parlor Use. 


NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS JUST OUT. 


IN TONE AND FINISH ARE EQUAL, IF NOT 
SUPERIOR, TO ANY ORGAN NOW OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Send for Illustrated Price-list. 


is Over; but the slaughter ot 
high prices continues. By 
wonderful improvements, in- 


genious inventions, and per- 
fected systems we can now produce 


Magnificent,$750 Pianss for $ | g 
veaucitur sso Organs for, $7 


Sent free for examination. Guaranteed Six Years 


Marchal & Smith, Piano & Organ Co., 


47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N 


PIANOS Retail Se $75 a coly Si =. gs 
. rgans, 16 stops, 3, $96 85; 
ORGANS #65; 2. $45—brand new, warranted, 13 
days’ test trial. Other bargains. 24-pp. [illustrated 
aesens per all about Piano-Organ War, free. 
ANIEL F . BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 














EDUCATION. 


SINGING AND SPEAKING. 


THE HOWARD METHOD. 
LESSONS BY MAIL. 


No better proof that the Howard Method is orig- 
inal and thoroughly practical could be desired than 
the fact that its principles and exercises may be re- 
duced to writing, and beso exactly explained that 

upils ata distance, who can receive only written 
essons, have been greatly benefited, as their enthu- 
siastic testimonials declare. 

“Your analytical method is teaching me how to 
command the requisi’'e conditions for easy, natural, 
and powertul intonation, and it teaches much mere 
that is indispensable to the nly or 

is MARY I. SNYD#R, 

Vocal Teacher of Riverside Institute, Lyons, lowa. 
*Froma knowledge gained by a single course of 
lessons taken by letter, I consider tne ‘Howard 
Method’ superior to any have yet known. The 
scholar gains rapid control of all the vocal organs, 
and simultaneously the effect is seenin increased 
power, flexi bility, and richness of tone. I speak 
from experience.” 





Miss E. KELLOGG, 
Vocal Teacher, St. Joseph, Mo. 
“Having had the opportunity of studving your 
excellent Method by Letter, | cheerfully recom- 
mend it to all in search of the most advanced ideas 
on vocal culture. Music teachers especially will de- 
rive unspeakable benefit by studying ‘Mr. Howard’s 


Method.’” 
AUGUST RAU, 
Prine’! of Richmond Conservatory, Richmond, Ind. 
Address JUHN HOWARD, for pamphlet, cir- 
cular, and terms, at his office, 39 Union Square, New 
York City. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Bresasssens Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheep. Tuition, incidentals, and jibra- 
et Ant Over 1,000 students. Fall 
th; Winter Term, Dec. 4th. For 
B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Under the College management. Frst-class teachers. 
Expenses low. Class instruction or private jessons, 
as preferred. As a home for students Oberlin is 
unsurpassed for healthfulness and religious ae 
intellectual advantages. Address Prof, F. B. Ric 





circulars address J. 





Many Beautiful Home pe sere 
Can be miude with the contents of our “Wonder 
Ox.” It contains one tine scrap book, tw naa 
our sheets of paper, twenty-five envelopes, one 
lead pencil, one pen holder, six pens, one ‘floral 
book mark, 125 decalcomanie, 150 embossed pic- 
tures, one surprise bouquet, fifty gem chromos, one 
floral card, one motto c: ird, fifty colored splints, 
twelve comic cards, twenty-five silhouette ‘cards: 
474 articles put up in a neat box and sent post- 
paid to any address for $1. It amounts at retail to 
over $2.50. A bear utiful ser: ip book with 150 scrap 
pic tures give n free to any one ge ttin gupa club of 
six and remitting $5 with order. Registe er your 
letter. If you don’t want these now cut this out 
and send anytime. — A nice Jot of samples for 25c. 
Postage stamps taken. Thirty-two pags cata- 

logue freee AGENTS WANTED. ddress, 
A. W. LOCKE, 7 75 E. Madison St., einen Ub 





Men, Women and Children 
to introduce into every 


Town, Village & Ham 





7 
into every Farmer’s House, 
every Merchant's House, 
every Mechanic's House, 


into all the homes in the land an article that ¢ 
body wants, that every body is looking fo 
most taking article before the public. Agents and 
canvassers everywhere write us that ours always 
gives sitisfaction ; thatitis no sooner introdaced 
into a locatity than sits neighbors want it right 
away. Any person can take orders for it, no pre- 
vious experience required, send Postal Card to 
GEORGE TAYLOR, Box 482, Montreal, Canada. 











This cut represents a Ten-blade Razor Steel, Pearl Handle 
Knife, worth $5,oneof which the importer, 


C. M. Linington, 45 & 47 Jackson St., Chicago, 


agrees to send to each one of our Subscribers by mall, FREZ, on 


teceipt of this notice and $1.00 to pay postage and packing. 





i= BOOK AGENTS TAKE NOTICE! _2% 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 


has * Wrote Another Book,” and it is ready. 
SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL 


outdoes herself; and WIDDER DOODLE leaves BET- 

S\Y BOBBET far behind. Don’t wait and lose your 

chance. Send for Territory, Circulars, etc. at once. 

Addre 

AMERIC AN PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, iil.; Newark, N. J. 


AGENTS WANTED 


to solicit Subscriptions for 


The Indianapolis Weekly News. 


Only $1 a Year, Postage Prepaid. 
LARGEST CASH COMMISSION YET OFFERED. 


AGENTS WANTED for the 
ORK DAYS OF GOD 


By Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 


The Grand History of the World betore Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes 
in becoming a fit abode for man. he beauties, won- 
ders, and realities of Plan as shown by Science. 
. lain, clear, and easily understood that all read it 
with delight. 8trongest commendations. Send for 
Circular, Terms, and Sample Illustrations. 
Address J. C. MCCURDY & CO. Philadelphia. 


WORK FOR ALL 


in their own localities, canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor (enlarged), Weekly and Monthly. Largest 
Paper inthe World.with Mammoth Chromos Free. 
Big Commissions to agents. Terms and Outfit Free. 

Address P. O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 


Hartford, Conn. 











PREMIUM WATCH AND CHAIN a stem 
winder, Free with every order. Outfit 
Free. J. B. Gaytorp & Co., Chicago, Il]. 





NEW YORK 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New York Offices anly at 
No. 5 East 14th St., 2d Door East of 5th Ave. 
(Ineorporated 1865.) 
This RENOWNED MUSIC SCHOOL and School of 
Elocution, Oratory. Modern Languages, Drawing, 


and Painting open Davy and Evening. 
A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
TERMS. 


CLASSES of THREE PUPILS... —- per Quarter. 
STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS... 30 “ - 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS open from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
PUPILs MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarter 
commencing from date of entrance. 


H. B. BRYANT’S 
CHICAGO BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Corner State and Washington Sts. 


Largest, best equipped, most thorough, and prac- 
tical Business School in America. Large corps of 
Teachers, Choice Location, Steam Heating, Passen- 
ger Elevator. Can take any of the branches; com- 
mence at any time. Good Boarding Places. De- 
mand for Students for Offices. Best introduction to 
Business 

Call or send for Circulars. 





Address 
H. B. BRYANT. 












HENRY 
COLLE 


HAUER'S 
MUSIC. 


THE BEST AND ,BLE MUSICAL 
INSTITU CITY. 
No. 56 Goer? Brooklyn, 


over Smith $ Bun 
HE HAUER, Director. 
baner GRABS, Secretary. 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. School and Home for Boys. See Prospectus. 








INCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE. Best advantages in Literature, Science, 
Languages, Painting, and Music. 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


a day at home. ents wanted. Outfit and 
$12 forts tree. TRUE £00.. Aucusia, Maine. 








SALESMEN WANTED! y) 5* worth, tit arene 







stirs GOODS 


STER & CO., Cincinnati, Q 


Senc 
insure wuswer. 3. 





3 . wos » our own town. Teru’s and $5 ontfit 
~_ free. ALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 
to sell our Staple Goods todealers. No 
peddling. Expenses paid. Address 
As GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4, 6 &% 6 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 
GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Che! apest 
$35 the ort —_ Sample Watch Free 
Agents. A. COULTER & Co., Chicago. 


. a year. ar, Ageuta wanted everywhere. Bus- 
Iness sbrigtl legitimate. Particulars free 
Address J. WORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Of) per day at home. Samples worth 
go TO $2 0} free. STINSON & Co., Portland. Maire. 
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TRAVEL 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW LINE, 
BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 
FOR tiENTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 

Leave New York for Trentoa and Philadelphia at 
6:30, 8, 9:30, 11:30. A. M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P. M.; and at 
4P. M. for Trenton. 

Leave Philade!phia from station North Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, Third ond. pa Streets, at 7:30. 9:30, 
11:30 A. M.; 1:30, 4:15, 5:30," 

Pry Trenton for ice York at 1:20, 6:35, 8:05, 10:15 

3 12:15, 2:10, 4:50 6:05 P.M 

*rileen Drawing-Room Care are attached to the 
9:30 A. M., 1:30, 5:30 P.M. trains from New York, and 
to the 7:30, 9:30 A. M., 1:30 P. M. trains from Philadel- 


nia 
° SUNDAY TRAINS—Leave pew York and Phil- 
adelphia at 9:30 A. M., 5:30, 12 P. 

Tickets for sale at foot of Libe rty St., Nos. 529 and 
944 Broadway, at the principal hotels. all offices of the 
Erie Railway in New York and Brooklyn. and at No. 4 
Court St., Frostaya. Baasage checked from residence 
to destination. H. DWLN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t 








HOTELS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A, J. DAM & SON, Pronriet 
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NOTICES. ® 





&@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary’ 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O0. Box 2787. 

{2 All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 


&#™ No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

2" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspendents. 


t Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied bya stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Correspondents, Contributors, and others 
sending Manuscript toe THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will take notice that the postal laws 
require that on Mauuscript intended for 
publication in a newspaper postage must 
be prepaid at letter rates—viz., three cents 


or eack half ounce. 





Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 





New York, November 22d, 1877. 
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NOT A DRAMA. 





Now and then we hear from preachers 
and writers of the ‘‘Drama of Redemp- 
tion.” Were we sinless angels, we might, 
perhaps, use the term, for we might then 
be spectators looking on, with intensest 
interest, to see the development of the 
strangest mystery play ever acted on the 
stage of history. Or we might, like a Greek 
chorus, which has no. part in the tragedy 
but to stand by and voice the changing 
feelings of the beholders, join in ever new 
ascriptions of praise to Him who spared 
not his only begotten Son, and to the Lamb 
that was slain and that is worthy to receive 
power and riches and wisdom and strength 
and honor and glory and blessing. Yet 
even then the progressing redemption of 
the world or of the soul would not be an 
acted drama; but the deepest heart history, 
world history, God history. 

If it be a drama, it is not for us to call it 
so. Weareactorsinit. Itmay beadrama 
to God’s sinless creatures, for whom he has 
not purchased redemption. It is not for 
us. In every scene we have our part; our 
hand opens the bolted door to the pleading 
voice that knocks. Is the shepherd seeking 
the lost sheep? Werun to meet him and 
are gathered to his bosom and borne back 
to the fold. Does he encourage us to fight 
the fight of faith? We put on the shield 
and seize the sword, while he who first 
trampled Satan under his feet stands by our 
side to give us the victory which over- 
cometh the world. Or has the very God 
come down a very man to earth, and in the 
saddest culmination of the divine tragedy 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





hangs *he upon the cross, giving out his 
soul to death? Our voice will be heard, 
trusting the God whom for our sake God 
hath forsaken, and praying ‘‘ Lord, re- 
member me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom.” 

But the drama, if drama it be, pro- 
gresses. The love and grace trampled 
on rise victorious. Christ crucified 
becomes Christ glorified. Those who 
mocked begin to pray and praise. He 
stretches out ‘his hands to the world and 
cries ‘‘Come!” and still our part respon- 
sively follows his. We, too, the Church, 
the bride, cry ‘‘Come, and take of the 
water of life freely!” Nay, he withdraws 
himself from our earthly vision, and the 
drama seems to go on with us as its chief 
actors till its final and grandest culmina- 
tion, when He who was crucified shall sit 
an unquestioned king on the throne of his 
glory, and they that have overcome shall 
sit with him in his throne. 

But who is this that makes ita drama, 
that will not take his part in the great 
history of redemption? Cana sinful man 
sit still and listen to the heavenly invita- 
tion, and listen still, and only listen, as if 
it were some cunning play? Whose heart 
will leghim, who willdare bea spectator 
only all through this life, during which 
Jesus calls, forgetful that he must take his 
part at last, when they shall be summoned 
before his throne who here only listened 
and looked, to whom He called, but who 
refused, to whom he stretched out his 
hand, but who regarded not? 


— 


THE DISFELLOWSHIP OF THE 
SAINTS. 








THE editor of The Congregationalist en- 
dorses as necessary, though painful, the 
act of the council which refused to install 
the Rev. James F. Merriam over the Con- 
gregational church of Indian Orchard, 
Mass., because he holds that the matter of 
endless sin and suffering is left am open 
question in the Scriptures, and because, ac- 
cording to his private belief, the eternal 
death of the wicked will be eternal annihila- 
tion. That paper makes a suggestion, how- 
ever, so kindly and charitable that it some- 
what relieves the pain which one feels at 
the judgment expressed that a confessedly 
godly minister must be disfellowshiped 
for so slight an aberration—if aberration it 
be—of faith. 


The Congregationalist says: 

‘‘This fact, that Mr. Merriam has 
already gained the hearts of this people by 
extended previous labor in their acting pas- 
torate, suggests the inquiry whether a wiser 
course than that actually adopted might 
not have been for the Council, while—in 
the face of his distinct repudiation of one 
of the fundamental doctrines of our stand- 
ards—declining to install him asa Congrega- 
tional pastor, to have said: in view of the 
confidence of all parties in the genuineness 
and excellence of the Christian character of 
this brother, and of the Providences which 
have Jed him and this church to the con- 
dition in which they are, we suggest that 
the church exceptionally install him as 
their pastor—independently and not asking 
the fellowship of the churches,” 

What Zhe Congregationalist suggests is 
that, in view of the fact that the brother’s 
‘*Christian character ” was ‘‘ genuine” and 
excellent,” and that God’s ‘‘ providences” 
had brought him and the church together, 
he should have been recommended by the 
church for installation, notwithstanding 
hi3 aberration, the church and its pastor 
being, however, regarded as occupying not 
an affiliated but an independent position. 

We learn, then, from this text, that the 
boast which Congregationalists are in the 
habit of making, that theirs is the great 
union ecclesiastical organization of the 
world, is not true. We _ have been told 
that, such is the liberality of the Congrega- 
tional body, that so freely and flexibly is it 
organized, that it is the type of the final 
church universal. We have heard that, 
whenever thase who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ come together, of different sects 
and governments, as they yield their 
unimportant peculiarities, they unite nat- 
urally on Congregationalism. We have 
heard that those who prefer the 
Episcopalian forms may keep them 
in a Congregational church; that those 
who deny infant baptism and who practice 
immersion may yet be received as regular 
congregations within the Congregational 








fraternity. But this boasting appears to 
be vain; for here we have a minister who 
has a little belief confessedly so unessen- 
tial and so little affecting his general 
evangelical soundness that it is quite 
proper for an Evangelical Congregational 
Council to advise that he receive the 
sanction of the laying on of hands, and to 
recommend him to the world as a genuine 
and excellent Christian minister, while yet 
the church over which they place him, 
which does not believe with him, must be 
disfellowshiped for accepting the pastor 
whose installation they recommend and in 
which they might take part. If that is 
Congregationalism, then Congregationalism 
had better be something else. 

But The Congregationalist says that Mr. 
Merriam is not Evangelical, while the Con- 
gregational churches are Evangelical and 
must not fellowship error. It says that the 
incongruity of a Congregational council 
giving fellowship to one who believes in 
the extinction of the wicked is only less in 
degree than it would be in giving such fel- 
lowship to an atheist. But, if the similarity 
in the kinds ef heresy should require the 
Council, if it installs a man like Mr. Mer- 
riam over a Congregational church, to 
install one like Col, Ingersoll, we do not see 
how it can install the one over an independ- 
ent church without proclaiming its willing- 
ness to install the other. If the argument 
applies to the one case, it applies also to the 
other. 

But the fact is that the two denials, the 
one of the divine existence and the other of 
the eternity of sin, differ essentially in kind. 
The one overthrows the whole structure of 
Christian or natural religion. The other 
is consistent, as the council, declares with 
‘‘ Christian sincerity and devotional piety.” 
Between the two denials the difference is 
heaven-wide in kind, as well as degree. 
Their only point of agreement is that they 
are both inconsistent with the Burial Hill 
Confession, and with some other ccnfes- 
sions of two hundred years ago, which are 
repetitions of that of Westminster. But 
the Congregational churches are under 
bondage to none ef those creeds, from 
which they emancipated themselves at 
Oberlf, so that now Calvinism has no pref- 
erence over Arminianism. All they pledge 
themselves to is that they interpret the 
infallible Scriptures ‘“‘in substantial ac- 
cordance with the great doctrines of the 
Christian faith commonly called Evangel- 
ical.” The only question, then, is whether 
the great Evangelical system, the system 
of doctrines of the Good News, are nullified 
by the belief that somehow, either by the 
final submission of the impenitent or by 
their annihilation, all rebellion against 
God’s righteous law shall cease and every 
knee shall bow to Christ. The statement 
of the case is its own answer, The unan- 
imous endorsement of Mr. Merriam’s 
devotional piety is another. The willing- 
ness of the editor of The Congregationalist 
to advise and, we presume, assist in his 
installation over an independent church is 
another. The endorsement of Mr. Dale 
as lecturer to our theological students is 
another. The fellowship with the English 
Independents is another. The prevalence 
of the doctrine of annihilation in other 
churches—the Methodist, for example—is 
another. Wemight add that tbe protest 
of the German Evangelical delegates 
against including the doctrine of unending 
sin and misery in the censtitution of the 
Evangelical Alliance was another. And 
we might also add that the very vote of this 
council at Indian Orchard, where the mem- 
bers who declined to vote might have re- 
versed the decision, is another. 

If Congregationalism is willing to be too 
small to include all those who give evi- 
dence of the ‘‘ genuineness and excellence 
of the Christian character” they possess, 
who are men of ‘‘ Christian sincerity and 
devotional piety,” and who can be safely 
recommended as Christian ministers, then 
it cannot be the Church of the'future, when 
all shall be one. 

IO 

Tue Chicago Times gives a list of fifteen 
banks and eighteen fire and life insurance com- 
panies which, as 7he Times says, “have burst 
in Chicago within a few years, and which were 
proved by an examination of their remains to 
have been little better than swindles.’”? Has 
anybody yet been punished for any of these 
swindles? Will The Times answer? 
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Editorial Rotes, 


SENATOR CONKLING told the Senate last week 
that his ‘‘interview’’ with a reporter of the 
Herald added some things which he did not 
say, colored some things which he did say, put 
words into his mouth which he did not utter in 
the precise connections in which they appear, 
and worked upinto a continuous narrative a 
casual and free-and-easy talk about matters 
and things in general and civil service reform 
in particular. The ‘Great Senator’’ did not 
seriously suppose himself to be talking to the 
public, although he knew that he was talking 
to a Herald reporter. ‘‘Great men are not al- 
ways wise,” and Senator Conkling is a very 
conspicuous illustration of the fact. We can 
hardly think of a more dangerous experiment 
than to speak loud in the hearing of a 
Herald reporter, if one does not wish 
his thoughts published. Interviews con- 
stitute one of the editorial hobbies of 
the Herald, and the more sensational they 
are the better. The reporter says that the 
“Great Senator’ is correctly reported ; and he 
does not in his explanation specify a single par- 
ticular in respect to which his casual and ‘‘ un- 
premeditated effusions’? are inaccurately 
stated. The ‘effusions’? were certainly very 
Conklingish, and some of them exceedingly 
foolish, to say nothing about their bad man- 
ners. We trust that the Senator, taught by a 
rather mortifying experience, will either refuse 
to see the interviewer or take the ordinary pre- 
caution of revising his report. Asa general 
rule, the best thing one cun do with and for 
himself, when he finds himself in ill humor, is 
to study the grace of silence and keep quiet. 








SENATOR CONKLING objects to some of the 
President’s nominations, particularly those 
relating to the custom-house in this city, 
because they involve the removal of existing 
incumbents before tbe expiration of their 
term, without assigning any reasons therefor. 
The fact in respect to the New York appoint- 
ments is just as Senator Conkling thinks it to 
be, whatever muy be his motives in objecting 
to these appointments. We confess ourselves 
wholly unable to see why Collector Arthur 
should be removed, or Judge King should be 
displaced at New Orleans, under the theory of 
civil-service reform which the President has 
adopted. We have not heard and the public 
has not heard of any complaint against these 
gentlemen, as having violated the order of the 
President, or as being delinquent or unfaith- 
ful in the discharge of their official duties. 
Mr. Cornell made himself an offender, and bis 
case ought to have been attended to at once. 
Yet his case furnishes no rule for that of Cel- 
lector Arthur, who has not disobeyed the 
President’s order and against whom no com- 
plaint bas been made. ‘The President is nct 
quite consistent with himself, and Senator 
Conkling, though inconsistent with his own 
antecedents, has rather the advavtage of the 
Presidect. The rule that persons should not, 
before the expiration of their term, be removed 
from office without cause isa good one; and 
this rule now suits the convenience of Senator 
Conkling. It so happens that trose whom the 
rule would retain are his friends, and tbis is 
perhaps the reason why he has become a civil- 
service reformer. 


THE Senate Committee on Indian Affairs has 
reported a bill for enabling Indians to become 
citizens of the United States. The conditions 
of admission to citizenship sre that the lodian 
shall belong to some organized tribe or nation 
having treaty relations with the United States, 
and that he shall appear in a United States 
Circuit or District Court and wake proof to its 
satisfaction that he is sufficiently intelligent 
and prudent to control his own affairs and 
interests, that he has adupted the habits of 
civilized life and has for the last five years 
beeu able to support himself and family, and 
that he shall take an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The bill also 
provides that the Indian shail not, by becoming 
a citizen, forfeit his distributable share of all 
annuities, tribal funds, lands, or other prop- 
erty. We say amen to the purpose of this 
bill; yet it strikes us that some of the condi- 
tions of admission to citizenship are rather 
too stringent. We do not require a foreigner 
to show that he has beea able to support him- 
self and family for five years before adwitting 
him to citizenship ; and we sce no good reason 
for thus discriminating against the Indian. 
The ultimate solution of the Indian problem 
consists in merging the Indians of this coun- 
try into the body politic of the United States 
and breaking up the tribal system; and, while 
this cannot and should not be done by force of 
arms and against their consent, the policy of 
the Government should coustantly look toward 
this end. 


Mk. BLAND, of Missouri, the author of the 
silver-swindle proposition, was, by courtesy, 
invited to be present when the delegation of 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








the New York Chamber of Commerce met the 
Senate Finance Committee, for the purpose of 
protesting against the stupendous scheme of 
rascality that had already been sanctioned by 
the House of Representatives. This Mr. 
Bland heard what the delegates had to say; 
and, after the interview was completed, he 
very kindly admonished them to the following 
effect: 

‘You bankers had better take my advice 

aud accept my bill ; for I warn you that, unless 
this bill becomes a law, we will come to the 
next Congress and, as with a sponge, we will 
wipe out all your bonds.”’ 
The highwayman, with pistol in hand, says: 
‘Give me your money, or you are a dead man.” 
Mr. Bland says: ‘‘ Accept my bill and consent 
that a ninety-two-cent dollar shall, in respect 
to all debts, public and private, have the pay- 
ing power of the hundred-cent dollar, or we 
will at the next Congress wipe out all your 
bonds. Let there be no fuss about this eight 
per cent. shave; for understand that, if you 
defeat our present purpose, we will give you a 
shave to the tune of a hundred per cent. Go 
back and tell the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce and all the ‘bloated bondholders’ to 
keep quiet and prudently study their own 
interests. If they don’t like my blll, and 
especially if they succeed in defeating it, we 
will fix things for them iu the next Congress.” 
In the East we send our highwaymen to prison. 
Missouri sends hers to Congress- 


THE census of this state was taken in 1875 
now more than two years ago. It was the duty 
of the next legislature, as prescribed by the 
constitution of the state, to readjust the senate 
and assembly districts on the basis of the 
census. That duty was not performed in 1876, 
as it should have been; and it was again post- 
poned in 1877. Both of these legislatures were 
Republican in both houses, and both left this 
duty undischarged, thereby furnishing a just 
cause of complaint. The next legislature is 
also Republican; and if it shall imitate the 
course of the two preceding legislatures, the 
political outrage would be alike abominable 
and intolerable. What the legislature ought 
to do is to make a new apportionment of rep- 
resentatives in the senate and assembly, on 
the basis of the census and according to the 
intent and express comraand of the constitu- 
tion. It will be very difficult for Republicans 
to go before the people in another election with 
any show of fairness, if they longer neglect 
this duty. The responsibility is with them be- 
cause they have the power. It is quite true 
that the Democrats will gain and the Repub- 
licans will lose by the new apportionment, 
especially in New York and Brooklyn, both of 
which are Democratic cities; yet tbis results 
from the growth of population, and furnishes 
no reason why the constitution of the state 
should be disobeyed for the sake of a partisan 
advantage. It will be a political mistake on 
the part of Republicans if they trifle with this 
question any longer. 


THERE was great and unwonted commotion 
vi-ible in all the Methodist Christian Advocates 
of last week. The Northern, of Syracuse, West- 
ern, of Cincinnati, Central, of St. Louis, 
Northwestern, of Chicago, each and all show 
evidences of agitation which it is to the 
present interests of each of them to con- 
ceal from the general public. The articles 
poiat to a direct violation of the common law 
of Methodism which governs their newspaper 
and general literature, and an effort to revolu- 
tionize the present system. The theory on 
which the General Conferences have acted for 
fifty years has been and is to discourage cen- 
tralization of power, and to plant, at whatever 
cost, the Advocates in important local centers— 
such as Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco— 
each independent of the others. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been expended for 
this purpose by the Methodist Church, and, as 
we think, worthily. Otherwise a great central 
power would bave been built up in New York, 
which would overshadow the General Confer- 
ence itself. But the New York Advocate seems 
to have entered upon a conspiracy against all the 
other Christian Advocates, aud against the tra- 
ditional policy of the Methodist Church. The 
plan is no less than to employ the money and 
property of the New York Book Concern in 
waging a destructive crusade not only against 
the weekly papers of the Western Methodist 
Book Concern, but against the Syracuse 
Christian Adoveate, which offended the New 
York editor by rebuking his foul language 
ugainst THE INDEPENDENT. The Syracuse Advo- 
cate is published by the New York Book Con- 
cern, the publishers of the New York paper, 
and this attempt to break down one of the de- 
partments of the same publishing house, has 
a malignant look. The methods of this cru- 
sade are these: The New York paper has suc- 
ceeded in offering premiums, drawn from the 
New York depository, intended to bribe the 
ministers and subscribers who support the other 
Advocates, which are not allowed to offer pre- 
miums, into a transferof jtheir support tozthe 





New York Advocate, These offers have been j 


sown broadcast among the Northern, Western, 
and Southern ministers, by circulars, and the 
subscribers have been reached by costly adver- 
tisements in Western secular papers, like the 
Chicago weekly Jnter-Ocean, and papers in 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, and elsewhere. It is 
understood that these ‘‘ purchases,” as the 
Syracuse Advocate justly styles them, are made 
to the extent of using up the profits of the 
New York paper, which are assigned by the 
General Conference to the support of disabled 
ministers. The several Advocates out of New 
York show by their columns that they are 
awake to the conspiracy, not only against their 
existence, but against the established policy 
of the Methodist Church. The simple ques- 
tion is whether the New York Concern, thus 
instigated, shall be permitted to employ the 
property of tbe Methodist Church in waging 
a war of extermination against the Advocates 
for the establishment of which the Methodist 
Church has expended so much money and 
self-sacrificing labor. 


One thing in The Congregationalist’s discus- 
sion of the {Indian Orchard Council seems to us 
hardly fair. ‘‘If,’? it says, speaking of that 
church’s resolve to retain Mr. Merriam as their 
pastor—‘‘ if this action were to be taken as the 
deliberate avowal of Universalism as the faith 
of this church,’”’ etc. Why suggest such an 
absurd idea? The ill effect of the suggestion 
is not nullified by the subsequent statement 
that it “‘ probably’? means something else. The 
church by its action does not endorse all its 
minister’s beliefs. It simply declares that it 
does not think them inconsistent with piety 
and Evangelical faith. ‘If we are Universal- 
ists,” continues The Congregationalist, ‘let us 
have the manliness to say so, and change our 
creed so that it shall honestly represent us to 
the world.’? But neither the six who voted 
against the eight to install Mr. Merriam are 
Universalists, nor is the church at Indian Or- 
chard. We presume they agree With us that the 
Bible seems to declare the docrine of eternal 
sin and suffering, but they believe that a man 
of “Christian sincerity and devotional piety’ 
should not be denied fellowship, even though 
he be a Universalist ; which, by the way, Mr. 
Merriam is not. They want no change of 
creed, because they now have no creed but the 
Bible and they are satisfied with that. Does it 
not vecur to The Congregativonalist that this is 
not a subject on which the creed of the Caourch 
must be explicit on one side or the other; but 
that it is one on whieb Christian people like 
Mr. Merriam and Mr. Dale may differ from the 
editors of J'he Congregationalist or THE INDE- 
PENDENT ? 


WE said that ‘‘ what was wise under Orient- 
al conditions’? may not be “binding under 
our civilization, which has emancipated wo- 
men.”? Lhe Presbyterian replies : 


“What is binding in God's commands is 
binding under every form of civilization. If 
we must examine ‘Oriental conditions’ to see 
what we must believe or do in any case, 
or if we may put aside precepts which are 
definite and imperative, . . . . then the 
Word of God is a thing of time and place. It 
may be one thing in ‘Onental conditions’ and 
another thing in the ‘ Occident.’ We believe 
that it speaks with the same voice in the first 
century and in the nineteenth, in the West and 
the East. Was Paul’s direction that a bishop 
should be the husband of one wife subject to 
‘Oriental conditions’ ?” 


We respond: Yes, precisely that. Different 
Oriental conditions had given occasion to the- 
ocratic legislation sanctioning polygamy. The 
ameliorating influence of Occidental civil- 
ization permitted God to improve on his earlier 
legislation. More than once does Christ di- 
rectly reverse precepts given to the Jews ‘‘ for 
the hardness of their hearts’’—that is, to ac- 
commodate their low Oriental civilization. 


THESE are serious words which one of our 
soundest divines, Dr. Daniel Curry, uses in the 
December National Repository, speaking of an 
article of Dr. Whedon’s : 


“ On this whole class of questions, involving 
the relations ef natural science to the Bible, 
Dr. Whedon announces a law for interpreting 
the Bible sufficiently broad to cover all proba- 
ble contingencies, when he says: ‘Old inter- 
pretations of some passages in Genesis, bor- 
rowed, perhaps, from an old false science, must, 
indeed, be changed ; but these changes need not 
affect our structural theology.’ This is bold 
enough and broad enough; but it is, never- 
theless, true and necessary. The biblical his- 
tory of the race, as it has long been accepted, 
together with the Hebrew chronology, 18 all 
the time becoming more and more unaccepta- 
ble to intelligent thinkers ; and our best Chris- 
tian scholars have sought diligently for some 
method by which to relieve its difficulties. 
Stanley and Farrar incline wholly to discard the 
authority of the first ten chapters of Genesis, 
which is a bolder process than most are ready 
to adopt. We prefer to this Dr. J. P. Thomp- 
son’s plan to break up the old genealogies and 
so remove the origin of the race several thou- 
sands of years further back. Or we may ac- 
cept the views of M’Causland, that our Adamic 
race has succeeded an earlier one in the occu- 
pancy of the earth. lt is evident, however, that, 
ff the desired reconciliation of God’s two books 
of record shall be effected, we must conclude 
that the world we live in is a very old one, as 
compared with the years measured by history.” 


Here is another very sensible utterance, bear- 
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ing on the doctrine of inspiration. We have 
long ago learned that Moses is not to be made 
an authority in natural science ; and the same 
principle forbids us to regard Paul as infallible 
in mental science. Speaking of the Platonic 
notion of a threefold nature in man, Dr. Curry 
says: 

“<Soul, body, and spirit’ is the Pauline 
namiog, which terminology indicates that Paul 
accepted that philosophy, whichit might have 
been supposed he would, since, as a philoso- 
per. he was a Pilatonist. But Paul’s infalli- 

ility, like that of the Pope, does not cover 
matters of merely natural science. We do not 
accept his geocentric cosmology, nor his cir- 
cum-Mediterranean geography, and we do not 
see why we sbould any more feel bound to ac- 
cept as certainly cerrect bis anthropology.” 
Both Dr. Curry and Dr. Whedon, the two men 
whose theological influence bas been para- 
mount in the Methodist Church, agree in re- 
jecting the dictum of Dr. Osborn, accepted 
by the British Conference, that ‘no question 
not left an open question by Mr. Wesley 
should be allowed to be an open question by 
that Conference.’’ Both Presbyterianism and 
Congregationalism are more rigid here than in 
England; but the'contrary is true of Methodism. 





EveRY stranger asks, immediately on his ar- 
rival in New York, what isthe great white iron 
building on Fourth Avenue, just at the south 
end of the Park Avenue Tunnel. ‘ Stewart’s 
hotel for working-women” is the answer, and 
there the knowledge of the informant usually 
ends ; nor do the boarded doors and *‘ No Ad- 
mittance”’ signs increase the questioner’s wis- 
dem. But this vast benevolent undertakiog, 
by far the largest gift yet offered to the public 
by an American citizen, is approaching com- 
pletion. Mr. A. T. Stewart’s design was to 
give working-women a chance to live at a 
very moderate cost in convenient apartments, 
well warmed and lighted, and free from the 
perils which beset females of the lower class in 
crowded tenement houses. The building has 
been erected in the most thorough and even 
magnificent manner and its early completion 
is at hand, the work having been pushed for- 
ward by Judge Hilton, in accordance with the 
provisions of Mr, Stewart’s will. ‘The ar- 
rangements for occupancy will be as liberal and 
judicious as the original design. 


THE contest inaugurated last week before 
the surrogate of this city over the will of Mr. 
Vanderbilt promises to tell a great many tales 
in respect to family matters, affecting both the 
dead and the living, that it would be well to 
leave among the things unknown. Scarcely 
aby reputation can go through such al¢gal 
fight without the disclosure of infirmities and 
perhaps positive faults that will more or less 
damage it; and, if anything like Mr. Lord’s 
opening in the Vanderbilt will case shall be 
sustained by the evidence, this case will be no 
exception to the general rule. The contestants 
in such a ease, each fighting in his own inter- 
ests, are very apt to let out agreat many secrets 
which would otherwise never come to the public 
knowledge. Poor human nature suffers when 
scandal, coming from those who should be 
friends, is the only method of redressing 
alleged injustice. Every one who makes a 
will should place it in such due form of law 
that there can be no mistake as to his inten- 
tions, and should at the same time be so just 
and impartial toward his natural heirs as to 
furrish no temptation for a quarrel over his be- 
quests. In the latter particular Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s will is conspicuously a failure. 


... ‘In the illustrated article in this month's 
number,” says a writer describing a mission- 
ary pictorial paper in Mexico, called £1 Abogado 
Cristiano (which means nothing but The Chris- 
tian Advocate), ‘‘Mr. Wesley for the first time 
tells the Mexican people what it is to be born 
again.”” Rather an uufortunate subject to 
illustrate. Among other figures, our Saviour 
on, one occasion, while talking to a Jewish 
scholar, used that of a birth (whether ‘‘new”’ 
or ‘from above’’ is in dispute) to illustrate 
the beginning of a divine life inthe soul. In 
some respects it is the least suitable to popular 
use and exposition of all ofthem. Instead of 
asking a convert if he bas been born again, why 
not ask him if he has got the mustard seed or 
if he has been leavened or grafted ? 


.«.-General Garfield, in closing his speech 
Iast weck in the House of Representatives on 
the resumption question, said : ‘‘ Anything that 
takes back the promises, anything that gives 
up what we have gained, anything that sets 
us afloat on the wild waves from which we 
have so nearly escaped, I will oppose, if it 
should cost me all the political future that can 
be offered any American.’? The speech is the 
best that has been made in Congress on the 
subject, and one of the very best that General 
Garfield ever made on any subjeet. Its closing 
words deserve to be written in letters of light. 
They appropriately follow au argument alike 
brilliant in its rhetoric and solid and strong in 
its facts. 


...-Everything seems to be lovely since the 
division of the Georgia Methodist Conference 
on the color-line. The Savannah Conference 


(colored) has just met in Savannah, and the 
editor of The Methodist Advocate gushes over 
the attentions of the Southern Methedists, 
who “ provided homes for all the white mem- 
bers and visitors’’ and opened their churches 
to them. Bishop Harris preached in a Southern 
Methodist church, ‘‘one of the largest and 
finest churches in Savannah. It was crowded 
to hear the Bishop, quit- a number of colored 
people being in the gallery’’; and “lasting 
good was done”’ in behalf of fraternity be 
tween the churches. 

...-At the late meeting of the New York and 
Brooklyn Congregational Association some 
strange statements were made as to the neglect 
of the Tabernacle Church, the Church of the 
Pilgrims, and the Clinton-Avenue Church to 
assist the weaker churches. We are not «fully 
informed as to the facts ; but we do know that 
one of the churches represented by its pastor 
in that Association, the Park Church, of Brook- 
lyn, has during the past five years received 
aid to the amount of $11,000, nearly all of 
which came from these three churches, and 
not one dollar of it from Plymouth Church, 
from which this complaint comes, 

..--The Philadelphia Press reports the Presi- 
dent as remarking to a friend ‘‘ that he had no 
intention to abridge the legitimate functious of 
members of the representative branch of the 
Government in the interest of their constiiu- 
ents with respect to the executive arm of the 
Government; but that he did not intend that 
his authority should be diverted into a machine 
to respond to individual political interests.” 
It is to be Loped that the President will not be 
badgered out of this purpose by caucuses cr 
apy other influence. 


.--» The Interior has one of its long edito- 
rials in criticism of three lines from THe INDE- 
PENDENT about the spirit of the age. We can- 
not reply ; for, when we have tried to pick out 
the point of it, we discover that any one sen- 
tence may be taken as well as any other. A 
man has an articulated skeleton and stands on 
feet that can be knocked out from under him; 
but a dish of oatmeal mush holds together by 
its formless gelatinousness. 


----The official returns from Pennsylvania 
show a falliog off in the aggregate vote of 
200,000, as compared with last year, and of 
some 46,000 as ccmpared with the vote for 
governor in 1875. A very large number of Re- 
publicans chose to stay at home, and thus dis- 
franchise themselves; and this is the reason 
why the Demucrats carried the state. 


...-The Senate Finance Committee have 
already done one geod thing in voting to strike 
out the free eoinage feature from the Bland 
silver swindle adopted by the Heuse of Repre- 
sentatives. It is to be hoped that they will 
keep on till they strike out the whole bill. A 
more dishonest proposition never obtained the 
sanction of any legislative body. 


....Governor Rice, of Massachusetts, in bis 
interview last week with the President, said 
that the result of the election in that state 
means tbat Massachusetts Republicans heartily 
endorse his administration in respect to his 
Southern and civil-service policy. This is what 
they said in their. platform, and the voting cer- 
tainly looks as if they meant it. 


....The Hartford (Conn.) Courant says: “‘ As 
soon as the Silver Bill becomes a law the work. 
ingmau’s dollar will be the cheap one—tbat is, 
he will receive a dollar which, in the purchase 
of flour or meat, will be worth five cents less 
than the present [greenback] dollar.” This is 
good news for workingmen. 


....Sepator Morton’s will disposes of an 
estate estimated at about fifty thousand dollars, 
the whole of which he gives to his wife, witha 
series of requests expressive of his wishes and 
for the most part submitted to her discretion 
It is a model will in the provision which it 
makes for the wife. 

----The recent attempt of Germany to sell 
some of her surplus silver in London had the 
effect of immediately reducing the price of 
silver. Gentlemen, hurry up totbe Bland Silver 
Bill, so that Germany can get rid of her silver 
at good prices. She is watching and waiting 
for a chance. 

-.--senator Jones is said not to be on very 
good terms withtthe President. The President, 
of course, does not agree with bim as to the 
silver swindle, and this may be not altogether 
agreeable to the Senator, who is the largest 
owner of silver mines in this country. 


....Secretary Sherman did not hesitate to 
speak plainly in The North American Review 
with reference to the Anti-resumption Bill. 
We do not see why he sheuld hesitate to speak 
as plainly of the Blacd Siiver Bill, which isa 
worse swindle than the other bill. 

...-The President is reported to bave dis- 
placed Judge King with no complaint against 
him, and pominated Mr. Lawrence as collector 
at New Orleans in order to satisfy the War- 
moth faction of Louisiana Republicans, Is 
this civil-service reform ? 





-eee Hight ex-Speakers of the House of Rep- 
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resentatives are now living, the last of whom 
has just been elected as his own successor. 

--.-Some very interesting reading matter 
will be found on page 24. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 











BuRNETT’s CocoAINE has been sold in 
every civilized country, and the public 
have rendered the verdict that it is the 
—— and best Hair Dressing in the 
world. 





Ir is the belief of all who use them that 
Dr. Price’s Special Flavoring Extracts are 
the strongest and most natural flavors 


THE SUN. — 


1878 NEW YORK. 1878 


As the time approaches for the renewal of sub- 
scriptions, THE SUN‘would remind its friends and 
well-wishers everywhere thatitis again a candidate 
for their consideration and support. Upon its record 
for the past ten years it relies fora continuance of 
the hearty sympathy and generous co-operation 
which have hitherto been extended to it from every 
quarter of the Union. 

The Daily Sun is a four-page sheet of 28 columns. 
Price by mail, postpaid, 53 cents a month, or $6.50 
per year. 

The Sunday edition of THE SUN is an eight-page 
sheet of 56 columns. While givingthe news of the 
day, it also containsa Jarge amount of literary and 
miscellaneous mutters, specially prepared forit. THE 
SUNDAY SUN has met with great success. Postpaid 
$1.20 a year. 





The Weekly Sun. 

Who does not know the WEEKLY SUN? It cireu- 
lates throughout the United States, the Canadas, and 
beyond. Ninety thousand families greet its welcome 
pages weekly, and regard it in the light of guide, 
counselor. and friend. Its news, editorial, agricul- 
tural, and literary departments make it essentially a 
journal forthe family and the fireside. Terms: One 
Dollar a year. postpaid. Tnis price, quality con- 
sidered, makes it the cheavest newspaper pub:ished. 
For clubs of ten, with $10 cash, we will send an extra 
copy free. Address 

PUBLISHER OF THE SUN, New York City. 


THE HOWARD METHOD. 


ANOTHER illustration of how the world 
at large is brought to the very doors of the 
great metropolis is in the teaching of vocal 
music by mail. If this information should 
come to us from any but the reliable source 
that it does, we would smile as incredulously 
as the reader; but the name of Mr. Jno. 
Howard is too strongly guaranteed by both 
prominent vecal artists and influential 
citizens at large to raise a doubt in our 
mind of his ability to carry out his plans 
of culture successfully. No matter how 
unprepossessing the voice may be. if the 
vocal organs are not diseased, Mr. Howard 
has the facility of developing it to a re- 
markable degree; and he has the same 
wonderful control over his.pupils out of 
town asin his rooms, under personal super- 
vision. Communications will.reach him 
at 39 Union Square. 


BARGAINS IN BLANKETS. 


AN immense lot of blankets have lately 
been purchased at auction by the well- 
known firm of H. P. Williams & Co., 250 
Canal Street, this city, and are now being 
sold rapidly off. The blankets embrace 
every variety, and those which generally 
sell for five and six dollars are during the 
remainder of the month being retailed at 
$3.50. The stock of rugs on hand is also 
large, and there may likewise be bought at 
very low figures quilts, spreads, window- 
shades, oil-cloths, carpets, and all kinds of 
goods that housekeepers want. H. P. 
Williams & Co., as may be already known, 
are the city agents for the celebrated Hart- 
ford Woven Wire Mattress. This is a 
superior mattress and is meeting with 
extensive sales. 


A POPULAR HAT STORE. 


Every one knows the situation of the 
store of Burke, the Hatter, 214 Broadway, 
in the Park Bank building. Mr. Burke 
now has a large and well-selected stock of 
hats and caps, which are being offered at 
very reasonable prices. Some choice furs 
are also to be seen in the way of gloves, 
caps, and cloaks. The public will certainly 
be satisfied with their purchases. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THERE were shipped from the scale fac- 
tory 38 car-loads of scales in September and 
41 car loads in October. And there were 
received of manufacturing materiai in Sep- 
tember 139 car-loads, and in October 154 
car-loads, in all 372 car loads.—St. Johns- 
bury ( Vt.) Caledonian, Nov. 9th. 


























ImPoRTANT.—When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

age express. European plan. 350 rooms, 
estaurant first-class. ‘ices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, ell modern improvements 





THE INDEPENDENT 


A GREAT ESTABLISHMENT. 


THAT a persistent pursuit of a certain 
object in life is a sure road to success is 
conspicuously illustrated in the case of Dr. 
B. Brandreth, of Sing Sing, N. Y. He 
first came from England to New York City 
in 1830; but, fearing to build in a large city 
so soon after the great fire, he removed to 
Sing Sing in April of 1835 and commenced 
the erection of a building in which he 
could manufacture ‘‘ Brandreth’s Pills,” 
now so well Known and so widely used 
throughout the world. Sing Sing was at 
that time a small village; now it isa large 
town, and owes its prosperity to a great 
extent to its public-spirited citizen, Dr. 
Brandreth. An inspection of the extensive 
works of Dr. Brandreth is time instructive- 
ly spent. The buildings are many in 
number and most solidly built. From the 
office in one of the buildings you go into 
the engine-room, where an engine of a 
hundred horse power is to be seen; but 
three times the amount of power can, if 
necessary, be got out of it. Another build- 
ing is used exclusively for putting up pills. 
Thousands upon thousands of boxes hold 
ing pills fillthe large rooms, Several mil- 
lions a year are sold. Since the enactment 
of the revenue law Dr. Brandreth has 
bought 60,000,000 of one-cent stamps and 
paid the United States Government over 
$600,000, so that he is surely doiog his share 
to reduce the national debt. Only women 
are employed and a hundred of them at a 
time. One room looks like a perfect ma- 
chine-shop, there is so much machinery 
of different kinds in it. Still an- 
other building is used for e«manufac- 
turing the celebrated Allcock’s Porous 
Plasters. The sale of these plasters is in- 
creasing to an enormous extent, as their 
beneficial effects become known. Punch- 
ing and spreading machines of the most 
expensive character are used in the manu- 
facture of the plasters. Vast quantities of 
India rubber are annually bought, and ma- 
chines for grinding, so that it will mix with 
the other ingredients, are seen. There are 
also machines for preparing the frankin- 
cense, or gum of the trees of Lebanon, 
which is brought by tons from the Medit- 
erranean shores. A hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of linen for the plasters passes 
each year through the linen-room. All the 
boxes used are made on the premises. 
From 250 to 300 pounds of pills a day can 


be made. The ten grinding-mills at work ' 


are an imprevement on a mill that Dr. 
Brandreth first introduced. Now they are 
used by chemists thoughout the world. An 
extensive printing establishment, for print- 
ing circulars, etc., is connected with the 
works. Circulars in different languages 
can be read. Associated with Dr. Bran- 
dreth are his sons, who attend to the de- 
tails of the work. The agency in New 
York City is at the Brandreth House, 294 
Canal Street. Much more might be writ- 
ten; but these few facts are sufficient to 
show the immense and increasing business 
that is now carried on at this great estab- 
lishment. 


JOHNSON, BROS. & CO. 


As the cold weather approaches the 
ladies are thronging into the dry goods 
stores to buy their winter hats. Some 
unusual bargains in bats and bonnets may 
now be obtained at the well-known dry 
goods establishment of Johnson Bros. & 
Co., Nos. 34 and 36 East 14th Street, Union 
Square. The bonnets are trimmed in the 
latest French styles and are exceedingly 
attractive. The black and colored velvets, 
the ribbons, silks, plushes, satins, French 
flowers, fancy feathers, dress trimmings, 
laces, gloves, hosiery, underwear—in fact, 
all the articles on exhibition, including 
those for use, as well as ornament, have 
been selected with the greatest care and 
afford a rare chance to purchasers. If you 
would be satisfied with your purchases, go 
to Johnsen Bros. & Co., Union Square. 








SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS MEN 
know a secret that only shrewd advertisers 
have learned. Frequent announcements 
of one’s business in largely circulated 
newspapers are sure to yield large profits. 
Brisg to mind any successful dealer who 
bas suddenly gained a wide reputation and 
large riches, and you will think of a liberal 
advertiser. The Troy Times, Troy, N. Y., 
has gained a remarkable reputation among 
advertisers for quick and lasting returns 
from investments in its columns, 
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OWEN JONES. 


A PROOF that the busy season is now 
upon us is a visit to the popular dry goods 
establishment of Owen Jones, on Eighth 
Avenue, at the corner of 19th Street. The 
immense business is carried on in a large 
building, rising five or six stories in hight, 
which is really an ornament to the city. 
In fact, the erection of this large structure 
has acted most forcibly toward bringing 
the large retail trade over on the avenues, 
and particularly Eighth Avenue. This 
thoroughfare is now a dangerous rival to 
Sixth Avenue. It would takea long time 
to examine in detail Mr. Jones’s large store; 
but a general glance at the departments is 
an undertaking that may be accomplished 
with pleasure. Each floor bas its separate 
department—the housefurnishing goods, 
trunks, and silver-plated ware in the base- 
ment; the dress goods, silks, fancy goods, 
domestics, and cloths on the first floor; the 
choice selection of suits, clothing, under- 
wear, and millinery on the next floor; the 
carpets and upholstery goods on the third 
floor; the furniture, mattresses, and bedding 
on the fourth floor. All are arranged with 
taste and there is a systematic arrange- 
ment throughout. There is one good word 
that can be said about Mr. Jones: He does 
not claim to sell his goods at less than cost 
price; but as reasonably as any house in 
the city. He has been in the dry goods 
business for a score or more of years, and 
we most cordially recommend him to our 
readers. In th> catalogue and price list, 
which is furnished upon application, are 
mentioned only the articles that are kept 
in stock. When you come to New York, 
make a visit to Owen Jones’s dry goods 
house. 








NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO. 


WE invite the special attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of the New 
Haven Organ Co., in anotber column. 
The instrumevts made by this popular con- 
cern are widely known as first rate in everv 
respect. We are personally acquainted 
with many parties who have used them 
and have never heard a word except in 
their praise. Every organ sold is made of 
the best materials and is fully warranted 
for five years. Churches, schools, and 
private individuals wanting a good organ 
should write to the New Haven Organ 
Company forfurtherinformation. Special 
discounts are made to clergymen and 
ehurches. The New Haven organs are 
remarkable for their excellent tone and 
their thoroughness of construction. There 
is noticeable in the manufacture of these 
organs an absence of all veneering or 
cheap and useless wood-work. In the 
price-lists which have recently been issued 
are seen some handsome styles of instru- 
ments. These are good in quality and low 
in price. For full information address the 
New Haven Organ Co., New Haven, Conn. 








THE BEST HEATING APPARATUS FOR 
WarMING DweELurnes, SCHOOLS, AND 
CucurcHEes.—The following testimonial is 
given by J. J. Thomas, Esq, editor of the 
Cultivator and Country Gentleman: ‘‘T have 
used the Gothic Furnace in my house ten 
years, and I take this opportunity of stat- 
ing that in all the time this furnace has 
been used by me it has not cost a cent for 
repair nor been out of order. I have had 
three placed in Oakwood Seminary, and 
these have been in successful use, with sat- 
isfactory result, seme years. It is the 
cheapest furnace I know of, because it is 
the simplest; and for the same reason it is 
more easily managed. I build a fire in it 
in September, and this continues to burn, 
without going out, till the following June, 
the daily attendance not exceeding ten 
minutes. I have tried many other furnaces, 
and greatly prefer this to any of them. I 
have no interest whatever in the introduc- 
tion of this furnace, except that of seeing 
my neighbors enjoy an easy mode of warm- 
ing their houses. J.J. THOMAS. 

Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 

Sept. 27th, 1877. 

— Union Springs Advertiser, 

These valuable furnaces can be obtained 
of the manufacturer, Alex M. Lesley, No. 
226 W. 23d Street, New York City. Cat- 
alogues, containing ful! information, sent 
on application. 





ELEGANT CLOAKS AND COSTUMES. 


Witson & Greic, 771 Broadway, are 
this week exhibiting their new fall and 
winter styles of elegant cloaks and cos 
tumes, to which the special attention of 
our lady readers is invited. The display 
is magnificent, embracing all the nov- 
elties of the season, and is well worthy 
of careful inspection. A particular de- 
scription of all the new styles presented 
would be almost impossible, so great is the 
variety. They invite particular attention 
also to the stock of children’s costumes and 
cloaks, to their dressmaking department, 
to their extensive collection of furs, trim- 
mings, buttons, fringes, and other fashion- 
able dress and cloak garniture. Orders for 
infants’ wardrobes and wedding trousseaux 
executed promptly and entire satisfaction 
guaranteed. This is one of the most re 
-liable firms in New York and well worthy 
of public patronage. 





WAR ON THE TURES. 


Tue Thanksgiving turkey is at present 
under the active process of being fattened to 
its utmost capacity, And the old turks and 
young ones will soon fall under the ban of 
the American Inquisition. 

Family gatherings are in progress, and 
the American people generally are looking 
forward to ‘‘ the good time a-comin’.” 

Now, when the Thanksgiving dinner is 
done to a ‘‘ turn” and the table it set, what 
dismay will mark the features of the thrifty 
housewife when she contemplates the scarc- 
ity of dishes and the numerous folks she 
did not expect would come. 

In the first place, the turkey is too large 
for the dish, and still the turkey is none 
too large for the guests; and ‘that husband 
of mine” was never made to carve a large 
turkey on a small dish without utterly 
ruining the table-cover. So the large dish 
will bave to be procured at a moment's no- 
tice, as well as other dishes, for the innum- 
erable guests who were not expected. 

To prevent all this annoyance from arising 

to our motherly readers, we speak before- 
hand in their interest, as well asin that of 
Mr. Charles L. Hadley, whose card in THE 
INDEPENDENT has long been familiar to 
our subscribers. Since Mr. Hadley has 
commenced this business of supplying 
people out of town with China and Glass- 
ware he has satisfactorily filled all orders 
at prices and in quality that the country 
dealers are simply unable to compete with. 
Take, for instance, a few of the leading 
articles sold every day for household sup- 
plies, and one cannot but admit of their 
cheapness: 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets,100 pieces $16 50 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets,complete 30 00 
Fine White French Chira Tea Sets, 44 pieces... 7 (00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets.44 pieces 8 50 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers,doz. 2 00 
‘Toilet Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, #5; white...... 3 00 
His illustrated catalogue, with price-list, 
will enable any one to select just what 
goods they want understandingly, which 
are in turn carefully selected and securely 
packed for transportation, free of charge, 
and sent C. O. D. or on receipt of P.-O. 
money-order. Mr. Hadley’s address is 
Cooper Institute, New York City. 





THE ORIGINAL AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANY. 


Av 43 Vesey Street, this city, is the large 
and well-stocked store of The Original 
American Tea Company. While other 
companies have imitated the name of this 
firm as nearly as the law would allow, The 
Original American Tea Company has con- 
tinued tc grow, until to-day, under the 
management of the president, Mr. Robert 
Wells, it is one of the most well-known 
establishments in the couary. General 
dealers, retail grocers, and others Who can- 
not conveniently handle tea in bulk, can 
receive what they require at a very small 
margin of profitabove import prices. They 
can, therefore, compete successfully with 
all the so-called branch stores of the New 
York tea companies. Though this house 
carries a larger stock than any other simi- 
lar establishment in the United States, we 
are glad to say that their business is con- 
stantly increasing. Large discounts are 
made on heavy orders. The best induce- 
ments are offered to agents, who are wanted 
in all sections of the country. For full 
particulars address Robert Wells, presi- 
dent, 43 Vesey Street, New York. 








CROCKERY. 


TuosE in want of crockery of any de- 
scription should visit the well known estab- 
lishment of Rufus M. Brundige, 880 and 
882 Broadway, where will be seen a splen- 
did stock of fresh and desirable goods, 
adapted to the wants of the best city and 
country trade. The display of fancy guods 
for holiday and wedding presents, and also 
the. display of rich dinner and tea sets, is 
excellent. All goods will be sold at the 
very lowest market prices. Mr. Brundige 
has long been in the business, and is deter- 
mined to meet the wants of all who desire 
the best goods on the best cash terms, Call 
and see him. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP. 


A LARGE assortment of carpets, embrac- 
ing the latest fall styles can now be seen 
at the well known estallishment of Shep- 
pard knapp, Nos. 183 and 185 Sixth Av- 
enue, this city. The velvets, Brussels, and 
ingrains, though marked down very low, 
are up tothe standard in quality. Some 
very elegant designs in Persian and Turk- 
ish carpets and rugs Gun also be purchased. 
A quantity of Mosaic carpets have been 
received, copied from Oriental patterns, 
and selling at one-tenth the cost. Lace 
curtains and oil-cloths are likewise in 
stock, and satisfaction in all purchases is 
guaranteed. 











Tue Linington ten-blade knife is really a 
marvel of cheapness, and all of our sub- 
scribers in want of such an article will find 
it as represented. 
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GREAT FUR STORE. 


Tue immense Fur Store of F. Booss & 
Bro., 449 Broadway, tunning through to 
Mercer Street, is just now one of the great 
attractions of the city. It is filled full with 
the richest and choicest goods in their line 
in the market. This highly respectable 
firm received a ‘‘ medal and diploma” from 
the commissioners of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition, at Philadelphia, a year ago, an 
honor which they richly deserved. They 
were the only fur store in the city that re- 
ceived such a diploma. Their display at the 
Exhibition was one of the finest and best 
ever seen in this country. Thousands 
crowded about the large and magnificent 
glass case which contained all their rich 
fur treasures, gathered from every quarter 
of the world. All these, together with an 
immense display of other goods, are now 
on exhibition and sale at their Broadway 
store. Their stock now embraces an im- 
mense variety ef Seal Skin Sacques, at 
present so much in demand. These goods 
are got up in the latest and newest shapes 
and in every grade of price, adapted to 
the wants of all classes. Seal Skin 
Sacques and Fur Trimmings of all kinds 
are a specialty with this firm. They 
offer these goods in every variety and 
at the very lowest prices. Their dis- 
play of Children’s Furs, in seal, ermine, 
and chinchilla, is worthy of special notice. 
They invite particular attention te their 
stock of Ladies’ Fur Hats, Caps, and Bon- 
nets, now so much in vogue. Also to Gents’ 
Seal Caps and Gloves and to their large 
stock of Sleigh and Carriage Robes. This 
firm is well known to the trade, having long 
been in business. They aim to keep every 
variety of goods wanted in their line, and 
to sell them at the very lowest market 
prices. We heartily commend this popu- 
lar establishment to all who are in pursuit 
of such goods as they offer. 








Croton Pornt, June 27th, 1877. 

I hereby certify that the entire stock of 
wine held by the late Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
of Croton Point, N. Y., which remained 
unsold at the time of his death has been 
placed in the hands of and is now offered 
for sale by Messrs. H. K. & F. B. Thurber 
& Co., of New York City. 

This wine has remained in all its original 
purity, undisturbed in the vaults of the 
estate since the death of Dr. Underhill, in 
1871, and, with all the benefits of increased 
age, is pow, for the purpose of closing the 
accounts of the estate, offered for sale at a 
much lower price than Dr. Underhill 
charged for the various vintages when 
comparatively new. 

JNO. V. CocKCROFT, 
Agent for the Estate of Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
Decease?. 

Tbe above well-known pure wines are for 
sale at retail by most of the leading drug- 
gists in New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey 
City. 

It is simply the pure juice of the grape, 
neither drugged, liquored, nor watered, and 
for medicinal or sacramental purposes 
cannot be surpassed. 

H. K. & F. B. Tourser & Co., 
General Agents. 





FASHIONABLE TAILOR. 


THERE are hosts of people who do not 
care to buy ready-made clothing, and are 
very particular as to the manner in which 
they shall have their clothes made to order. 
They prefer a fashionable tailor, who gives 
his personal attention to the cut of their 
garments. Tosuch people we would rec- 
ommend the name of Isaac Walker, of 166 
Fifth Avenue, this city, within a block of 
Broadway and close by the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. Many Americans, while abroad, 
have their clothes made at Mr. Walker's 
English house, No. 277 Regent Street, Lon- 
don. This is the only ‘New York establish- 
ment of its class which conducts business 
in London. The finest and choicest fabrics 
are to be seen in the fall and winter im- 
portations, which are now ready. The 
prices are reasonable, and Mr. Walker’s in- 
creasing business shows that his goods give 
perfect satisfaction 





Every professional man who has used 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder in his 
family will certify to its being wholesome 
and pure. 





A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
& common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N. H. 
Downs’ ELrxir has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Enixir 
has been before the American people forty- 
six years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a househo!d friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, Jounson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Psoprietors. 
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REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHors. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

IroncLaADs for Boys and Yourus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 





GREAT Horse MepicinE.—Dr. Tosias 
VENETIAN HorsE LINIMENT, in pint bottles, 
at $1, for thecure of colic, old sores, sprains, 
and bruises, is the best in the world. 
Topras’ ConpITIoN PowDERs are warranted 
to cure fever, bots, worms, give a fine coat, 
and increase the appetite. 25 cents. Certi- 
fied to by Colonel D. McDaniel, owner of 
some of the fastest running horses in the 
world. Sold by the druggists and saddlers. 
Depot 10 Park Place. 


ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful dis- 
eases speedily yield to the curative influ- 
ences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts and 
Bands. They are safe, simple, and effect- 
ive, and can be easily ‘applied by the pa- 
tient himself. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vanic Co., Cincinnati. Ohio. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order. Registered Letter, or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention tha you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 























NOTICE. 





THANKSGIVING RECEPTION. 


Tue Home for the Friendless, 32 East 30th 
Street, will be open to visitors on Thanksgiving 
Day, Noy. 29th. All are cordially invited. 

Dinner will be served at 1 o’clock for 500 
ebildren. At 2.30 and 6.30 Pp. M. there will be 
exercises in the Chapel—singing by the chil- 
dren and addresses by clergymen and others. 

All the Home Industrial Schools not repre- 
sented that day at the Home—embraciog nearly 
6,000 children, the poorest of the city—will 
have dinner provided at their respective school- 
rooms during the week. Supplies for these 
dinners and garments for the children and the 
numerous beneficiaries of the Home will be 
thankfully received. 

The Home has aided upward of 21,000 per- 
sons the last year—7,000 more than during any 
previous year. The poor are crowding in for 
help, many of them worthy persons, who have 
never before sought charity. Without the 
sympathy and gifts of the public they must re 
main unaided. 

Come on Thanksgiving Day and cee and hear 
of the work. 

Mrs. C. C. Nort, President. 
Mrs. 8. R. I. BENNETT, Cor. 
Mrs. H. WILson, Rec. Sec’y, 
Mrs 8. A. STONE, Treasurer. 


Sec’ y. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


ATCHHLOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE pert 
a Bhe world. The veneer has used this splend'd 
Hair Dye for 37 —. benefit to the hair and 00 
injury iy hay hea oe he that it isthe only true nd 
perfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
bare tn Rn no ridiculous tinta; remedies the 

effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
ural Black or Brown. 8o0ld and properly applied at 

ATCHELOR’S a Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
a Sold by ail pA Li 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with amet exactly fitted to the Bald 








trived as to appear each hair eth fesuing from the 
skin, the hair being eractly orn ~yft — = Be 
exture as the growing aair. so,pettee snet 
cannot be detected. Made an ah BA CHELOR? 


celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 


WATKINS, 


ANATOMICAL BOOT MAKER, 
REMOVED 


TO 239 FOURTH AVENUE, 
BETWEEN 19TH AND 20TH STREETS. 


urke, Hatter, 


214 Broadway, Park Bank’ 
NEW YORK, 


ond st.. New York. 








a _____ 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


having opened their new 
store on Union Square, 46 
East 14th st., between Broad- 
way and University Place, 
invite an inspection of a 
more complete and extensive 
line of new and desirable 
goods, of their own manu- 
facture, than ever before 
offered. 
THE OLD STAND, 

No. 550 Broadway, will be 
continued as heretofore. 
$500 "i" $190-$250 °ss2"$75 
MAGNIFICENT FA ARON AND BEAUTIFUL 
fous haven. Our lusatamante 0m portees oma oe 


challenge comparison with the most tamous makers. 
Guaranteed for Six Years. 


Marchal & Smith Piano and Organ Co, 
47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N. Y. 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday at 
No.4 Park St., BOSTON, devoted to the interests of 
Woman-—to her educational. industrial. legal, and 
gonsien Equality and especially to her right of suf- 

Tage. 








( Eprr ORS, 


BOW MEO ois ccenas .cccsscoe, cace 
HENRY B. BLACK WEEL 
T. W. .EDITORI. AL Cc SoxTRIBU TOR, 


GGILN 
MARY A. LIVERMO RE 


TERMS: $2.50 a year, in advance. Single copy 6 cts. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Also Full Assortment of 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. 


Salesroom 676 dway, New York. 
Factory and Shice, Mr enivatord Conn. 


GREAT BARGAINS 
IN FALL AND WINTER GOODS 


WILLIAM NEELY'S 


FAMILY 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 


348 Bowery, 
CORNER GREAT JONES STREET. 


All Goods Marked iu Plain Figures. 
POSITIVE BARGAINS 
AT 


SCOTT’S 


RELIABLE 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 


Thirty-fourth St. and Eighth Av. 


BURT’S SHOES A SPECIALTY. 
All Goods Marked in Plain Figures. 


HOLIDAY SHOES 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


My Fine Stock is marked at prices which defy com- 
petition. Particular attention paid to orders from 


out of town. 
J. J. CONNER, 
311 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between 19h and 20th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
COX AND SONS, LONDON. 
13 —- HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 

















RANCH DEPOT, 12 WEST ST., BOSTON. 
ART WOR WOOP. STONE, METAL, 
TILES, AND STAINED GLASS. 


Christmas Decorations for Church and Domestic 
Use, now on exhibition. 

STIFFS’ Plain and Decorated Lambeth Ware. 

List of Catalogues on application. 


SECURE! SECURE!! 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


8 Per Cent. Semi-Annual Interest, Payable at 


the 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK. 

These bonds are secured by first mortgage on im- 
proved real estate. situated in the State of lowa, worth 
three to six times the amount of the loan made 
thereon. Princ'pal and interest } gnanantesd by the 
TOWA LOAN "AND TKUST COMPANY, Des Moines, 
lowa. Bonds delivered on payment of tunds. 

Address said company for references in 20 states 
and full particulars. 





Can be cured by the continned use 
of OSMUN’S COD LIVER O11 & LACTO- 
PHOSPHATE of LIME, a care forConsamp- 


tion, Coughs, Bronchitis & all Scrofuleus 
is) diseases, Ask yourdruggist for 0sman’s /E9 
Ifhe has not got it, I will, on receipt JAW} 
of $osendGbottles.C. A. OSMUN 


13, 7thAve.4.Y. <—y 








‘BOTTLE 


SELLERS’ pouch SYRUP 


co. 0.PROPR S 


PRICE, 25 cTS. 


= RESELLERS & © 








F >ITTS BURGE 








Brewster &Oo. 


OF BROOME 8ST. 


OFF A SUPERB STOCK OF 


Carriages & Road Wagons 


UONEQUALED IN QUALITY AND BEAUTY OF 
FORM, ALL FITTED WITH 


Rubber-Cushioned Axles, 


OF WHICH WE HAVE USED UPWARD OF 
EIGHT HUNDRED SETS DURING THE PAST 
TWO YEARS, AN EXPERIENCE WHICH EN- 
ABLES US TO ASSURE THE PUBLIC THAT IT IS 
THE MOST VALUABLE AND IMPORTANT IM- 
PROVEMENT EVER MADE IN CARRIAGE 
BUILDING. ; 


BROADWAY, 47th TO 48th STS. 


MUSIC BOXES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 








AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Toy Music Boxes.....$1 75 and above. 
Small Music Boxes... 400 “ - 
Large “ eS ico 2 


All these Boxes are of our own make and of su- 
perior workmanship, with Tunes specially adapted to 
this market. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
Manufacturers and Importers, 


680 BROADWAY, New York. 
120 SUTTER ST., San Francisco. 
ST. CROIX Switzerland. 


ISAAC WALKER, 


TAILOR, etc., 


166 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


AND 


277 REGENT ST., LONDON. 


FALL AND WINTER IMPORT- 
ATIONS NOW READY 


N. B.—The only New York establishment conduct- 
ing business in London. 


FINE WATCHES 


AND 
RICH GOLD JEWELRY 


at Prices to Suitthe Times. 


WE KEEP ONLY THE BEST. 


Every Article warranted as represented. 


Benedict Brothers, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 
697 BROADWAY, cor. Fourth St., N. Y. 


N. B.—Repairing carefuliy done and order work 
promptly atiended to. 


CASONI & ISOLA, 
Sculptors and Designers, 


Steam Marble and Granite Works, 











146 to 152 West 40th St., N. Y. 
MONUMENTS, MANTELS, TILING, WAINS- 
COTING, FONTS, ALTARS, Etc. 
FRENCH, AFRICAN, AND [TALIAN COLORED 
MARBLES, IN LARGE VARIETY. 


RUFUS M. BRUNDIGE, 


(Late Broadway and 2Ist Street), 
880 and 882 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


(OPPOSITE ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO.) 









White China Dinner Sets, 149 p eces..... ........ $27 60 
thecorated Dinner Sets. 237_pieces. .. 000 
Decorated China Dessert Sets..... 7 50 


i—] 


Decorated Chiva Toilet Sets, 1) piece 
Silver-Plated Table Knives, per doz............. i 
Engraved Bete Table Crystal, 62 pieces.... .. ....206 

Japanese and Chinese Porcelain. Satsuma. Kioto 
and Cloisonne, Table Gutlery. Fancy Goods, etc, 


LOW PRICES. 


és 
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Fall and Winter 


SHAWLS, 


SUITABLE FOR 


Sireet, Carriage, & Evening Wear. 
THE “BESIKA.” 
“ALBANIAN,” ‘‘CHUDDA,” 

‘‘LADAKH,” ‘‘ HIMALAYAN,” 

BEAVER AND VELVET PLUSH, 
Etc., Etc. 
ALSO 
Gentlemen’s Mauds & Traveling Rugs 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, cor. (9th Street. 


MOURNING 
Goods Department. 


Amold, Constable & Co, 


ARE OFFERING A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


Rich and Medium-Priced 
Black Dress Materials, 


ADAPTED FOR DEEP AND LIGHT MOURNING. 
ALSO 


English Veil, Trimming Crapes, etc. 
Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


GREAT BARGAINS 


WILL BE OFFERED IN 


PARIS-MADE 


Fvening, Dinner, and Carriage 


SUITS AND DRESSES. 


Also those of their own manufacture 
IN A GREAT VARIETY OF 


Fashionable Materials. 
Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, corner {9th St. 


Ra kT 


Financial, 


THE VOICE OF BUSINESS MEN. 


Last week the Hon. 8. B. Chittenden, of 
Brooklyn, who has been one of our most 
sagagious and successful business men, 
denounced in the House of Representa- 
tives the Anti-resumption Bill and the Bland 
silver swindle, that had already been passed 
by the House. On the same day a commit- 
tee from the Chamber of Commerce, of 
this city, accompanied by several prom- 
inent business men of Philadelphia, and 
compesed of such gentlemen as A. A. Low, 
A. J. Drexel, B. G. Arnold, 8. D. Bab- 
cock, J. P. Townsend, and James M. 
Brown, had an interview with the Senate 
Committee on Finance and earnestly re- 
monstrated against the passage of the 
Silver Bill, that was rushed through the 
House of Representatives, with scarcely a 
word of debate upon its merits. The néxt 
day the Committee met the President and 
several members of the Cabinet, and ex- 
plained to them their views in regard to 
this wild, fraudulent, and utterly impol- 
itic measure. Letters, also, from all parts 
of the country, written by our most sub- 
stantial business men, have been pouring 
into Washington by the hundreds, protest- 
ing against this radical and ruinous revo- 
lution in the monetary system of the United 
States. 

We are glad to believe that so grave and 
far-reaching a question, involving alike 
the honor and good faith of the Govern- 
ment and the business interests of the 
whole country, is not to be settled bya 
summary vote, without a thorough discus- 
sion. The Senate Finance Committee 
hesrd some very solid facts from the gen- 
tlem+n who represented the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. One was that the 
funding of six per cent. bonds into those 
bearing four per cent. interest had come to 
an end, and that not another dollar would 
be funded if the Bland Silver Bill should 
become a law. Mr. John W. Ellis pre- 
sented the following figures to show how 
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this plan for cheating the creditors of the 
Government would, in a financial aspect of 
the question, work a positive injury to the 
Government itself: 

“The amount of 6 per cent. bonds out- 
standing is $729,000,000, and the annual 
interest is $43,740,000. The amount of 
5 per centum bonds outstanding is $708,- 
000,000, and the annual interest is $35,400,- 
000. Total interest, $79,140,000 per 
annum. If thesame amount was funded 
at 4 per centum, the annual interest would 
be $57,480,000, or an annual saving of 
$21,660,000. If these bonds were paid off 
at the end of thirty years, the total saving 
during that period would be $649,800,000. 
If the same amount of bonds was paid off 
in silver at the present rate, instead of gold, 
and the relative value of gold and silver 
were continued as at present—say a differ- 
ence of 8 per centum—the saving would be 
$114,960,000; or, if the annual interest was 
paid for thirty years to come in silver, 
instead of gold, the saving in that respect 
would be about $190,000,000, showing a 
total saving to the Government of the 
United States by substituting silver instead 
of gold of about $315,000,000, as against 
about $650,000,000 which the Government 
would save if the bonds were funded at 
four per centum.” 

Let it be understood, beyond all cavil or 
question, that the Government will be en- 
tirely honest with its creditors, and its 
whole bonded debt may be ultimately 
funded into a four-per-cent. bond; and the 
difference in interest to be paid would se- 
cure to the Government a much greater 
gain than can arise from the silver swindle. 
The swindle would be bad policy for the 
Government simply as a matter of dollars 
and cents. Thecost of the swindle would 
exceed its profits, besides stamping the 
Government with the well-deserved infamy 
of virtual repudiation. 

The practical result of silver remoneti- 
zation, as was shown by Mr. Babcock in 
his address to the Committee, would be 
golddemonetization. Silver would become 
the standard of value, because it would be 


the cheaper money; and it would be a de-. 


based and at the same time a fluctuating 
standard, thus perpetuating the evils of 
the greenback system. Gold would leave 
the country, and silver would take its place. 
The greenback dollar, now worth some 
five or six per cent. more than the proposed 
silver dollar, would sink to the level of the 
latter, and all debt obligations, public and 
private, computed and expressed in the 
terms of money, would undergo an equal 
depreciation in value. There is not a 
business man ia the country whose interests 
would not ultimately suffer from an ex- 
periment whose madness is equaled only 
by its dishonesty. 





VINDICATED BANKERS. 


Some unfriendly if not damaging state- 
ments were made in the newspapers a few 
months ago abeut the banking house of 
Morton, Bliss & Co., in its special relations 
to the Syndicate in the 415 per cent. Gov- 
ernment loan. The whole matter has been 
carefully investigated, and the eminent 
firm spoken of has been entirely vindi- 
cated, as we always supposed it would be. 
The members of this firm are clear-headed, 
honorable business men, thoroughly edu- 
cated in financial and commercial affairs, 
and are believed, universally, to be entirely 
incapable of doing what was attributed to 
them. They are, however, wide-awake, as 
well as very conservative bankers; and, if 
any of the sleepy-headed financiers in 
Wall Street and elsewhere expect to get 
very much the start of them in their special 
line of business, they are likely to be mis- 
taken. Among the well known names at- 
tached to the ‘‘ vindication” spoken of are: 
George 8S. Coe, American Exchange Bank; 
J. D. Vermilye, Merchants’ Bank; John 
A. Stewart, United States Trust Company; 
and Charles M. Fry, Bank of New York. 








MONEY MARKET. 


TuE eyents of the week have not been of 
special importance. Business in some 
departments is largely falling off as the 
end of the season draws nearer. Foreign 
trade continues to work satisfactorily. 
The export movement of grain, while not 
so great as during some previous weeks, is 
still very large. The imports are growing 
less as the season closes, and the foreign 
trade balance is now increasing rapidly. 
The Silver Bill has been deprived of its 
worst features by the committee in the Sen- 
ate and will undoubtedly go over to the 








regular session. General interest is felt as 
to the result of the discussion in Congress 
on the question of the repeal of the Resump- 
tion Act. Very few apprehend any danger 
of the repeal passing the Senate or the 
Executive, thoughit would bea great relief 
if the agitation of the subject was over and 
done with. 

The money market is working very 
easily. The requirements of business are 
comparatively small and the supply of 
loanable funds seem to exceed the demand. 
Over $3,000,000 new bank circulation has 
been issued thus far during the montb. 
Borrowers on call have been supplied at 4 
to 5 per cent. on Governments, and 5 to 6 
per cent. on railway and miscellaneous 
collaterals. At intervals the rate has fallen 
to3 per cent. and few transactions have 
been made at 7 per cent. Prime endorsed 
mercantile paper, of short date, sold at 5 
to 515 per cent.; (four months, 515 to 6 per 
cent. For good single-name four to six 
months paper the rate is 6 to 7 per cent. 

Business at the Stock Exchange has been 
very dull and the fluctuation in prices unim. 
portant. On Wednesday and Thursday 
the market exhibited some signs of strength 
and activity, but was dull and irregular at 
the close on Saturday. 

Attorney-General Lear, of Pennsylvania, 
contends that under sec. xii of the state 
constitution ‘‘no telegraph company shall 
consolidate with or hold a controlling in- 
terest in the stock or bonds of any other 
telegraph company owing a competing line, 
or acquire, by purchase or otherwise, any 
other competing line of telegraph.” He 
has notified President Orton, of the Western 
Union, to appear at Harrisburg, on the 22d 
instant, to show cause why a writ of quo 
warranto should not issue, bringing the 
matter of the recent amalgamation of tele- 
graph interests before the courts, 

The following will show the range of 
prices of active stocks during the week: 

Open- High- Low- Clos- 


im. est. est. ing. 
Alton and T. H’te pfd........ 15 15 15 15 
Atl. & Pac. Tel. 200000004 23% 23% 2K 222% 
Chicago and Northwestern. 34% 364% 383% 353, 
Chicago and Nortnw’n, pf.. 64% 66% = 63. 65 
C., R.1., and Pacific..... .. 100% 101% 99 100% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy. WI 103 101% «102% 
Os CpORG TEC. cn6sesscca acs OM 356 x = 
C.C.,Cin.,andInd. ....... 39% 404% ST 8 39% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. . 78 78 17% 7% 
Chicago and Alton..... cece VO 80 75% = 78% 
Chicago and Alton, pref....100 100 100 10034 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 4734 50 4536 49 
Delaware and Hudson ..... 445 44X 43 45 
Express—American, dies ae 55K 54 55 
United States..... 41% 47% 44 47 
RE Te eee eee 10% 10% 9% 10% 
RIM cicidassnve> swe aecos 146 147 145% «(146% 
Han. andi St. ee ae of ee 13% 1246 2% 
Han. and St. Joseph, pref... - 2956 30 294 29 
IMinois Central..,..........+.- 1% % 70% 3% 
Lake Shore.......0+6. ipidanene 67% Gog = 66% 61% 
MichiganCentral..... . .... 61 65 57% 4K 
Morris and Essex............. 745 15OCi«*TB; TAX 
Mil.andSt. Paul .. ..... .82 35% 82% 34% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pfd «ses 6745 «69% = 66K—(ié«w NK 
a | ee 10634 107% =105% 6X 
N. J. Central. ..... . eee cts lly =: 18% 
Ohio and Miss _............ 8% 9% 8% 9% 
Ohio and Miss. pref... ...... 16 16 16 17 
Pacific Mail. . eccceccccoe 22% WH 2% 2% 
Panama...... ee 22125 125 125 a 
Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne. 91% 91% 914g 91% 
QUIORMIVOR ss... scsieccdecccces 174 17K 17 17 
Guickeltver, groef,. <....<s) ..5.. 35 35 33% 32 
8&t. Louis and I. M............ 7 7 7 6% 
St. Louis, K.C., and N....... 46 4% 4% 4% 
St. Louis, K..C., and N. pret. 23 23% 22% 23 
WODGER, 525 sssscsescss ~ic55.0 15% 17 15 16% 
Union Pacific. .......sccces os 62% 68% 66% 66% 


Western Union Telegraph, 79% 79% 78% 78 


The gold market was dull all the week. 
The opening price was 102°, the highest 
102%, and the closing 10234 

Government bonds were steady, with a 
fair business doing. The changes in prices 
were slight and unimportant. 

The Treasury now holds $344,724,900 in 
United States bonds to secure national 
bank circulation and $14,495,500 to secure 
public deposits. United States bonds de- 
posited for circulation for the week, 
$405,100; United States bonds held 
for circulation withdrawn for the week, 
$473,600; national bank circulation out- 
standing—gold notes $1,432,120, currency 
notes $319,152,576. Receipts of national 
bank-notes for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year: 


1876. 1877. 
WOW TOM, 6. oon cescccsces.. $931,000 $1,092,000 
BR cas nesgeccsgseece 1,142,000 1,754 000 
Philadel phia....... o ceccee 1,075,000 239,000 
Miscellaneous......, s-eeses 1,289,000 950,000 
Total.........000-00.0 +$4,437,000 $4,035,000 


Railroad bonds were active and strong. 
A large amount of capital is evidently 
seeking investment in this class of secur- 
ities, The improvement in prices ranged 
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from 16 to 344 per cent., and was most 
marked in the Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
Toledo and Wabash, and Great Western 
issues. The coal-roads bonds were lower, 
but in the latter dealings Lehigh and 
Wilkesbarre advanced 2 percent. In state 
bonds the leading feature was a further 
advance of 1g to 1 per cent. in Tennessees, 
Louisiana consols were firmer and ad- 
vanced to 8714 to 8734. The other trans- 
actions were small. 

The Bank Statement is considered quite 
favorable, showing an increase in all items, 
The large increase in legal tenders is attrib- 
uted to the return of funds previously sent 
West to move crops. The banks how hold 
$9,714,325 in excess of legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the bank 
totals of this week compared with that of 
last week: 





Nov. 17th. Comparisons, 
Loans..... . -$236.308.300 Increase... $340,000 
Specie. $ 5 Increase.... 692.300 
Legal tender: Increase 879,500 
Total reserve Increase 1,571,800 
Deposits 1s Increase 2.944, 200 
Reserve required. , 35 = sd Increase.... 50 
Surplus a aes 07 14. 325 Increase..... 
Circulation.......... 17,814,900 = Increase.... 





The closing quotations for bank stocks 
were as follows: 


Bid. Asked! Bid. Asked, 
32 _— 








America.... ... 138 — ' Mechanics’ cesses BZ % 
Am’ean Exch... 1(5¢ 10543;Mech's Beg. As. 55 75 
Bnk& Brk As. 8 — !Mech’s’ & “ee — 1% 
Brewers & Gro. — 106 Mercantile.. 90!¢ 100 
Bute’rs & Dr’s 105 — ,Merchants’ . i Me Mbss 
Central Nat’n’l. 102% — \Mer. Exchanze — 86 
Chatham... 1220 — (Metropolitan... 1320 — 
) — |New York » 118 
Commerce... 126 ' Pacific r= 
Continental... 7 — |Park...... - 1% — 
First National. 2 — |Phenix.......... ie = 
Fourth Nat’al.. 99 I01 | Republic 6 89 
Kitth Avenue.. 217. — (Shoe & Leather — 120 
German Amer. — 7 {St. Nicholas.... — 83 
Hanover ....<.. 100% 102 jTenth National... 25 65 
IPVINE..... i200. 10 — 3 





FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 56 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. GOVERNMENT BonpDs bought and sold in 
anetenes to suit investors ; also Gold, Silver. and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Currency or Gold, 
and interest aliowed on Balances. Special attention 
paid to Investment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 


as 


OF NEW YORK, 
No. it BROADWAY, 
NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS. 
ACCOUNTS INVITED. 
8s. C. THOMPSON, President. 
ISAAC W. WHITE, Cashier. 


“FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS, 


MARINE INSURANCE SCRIPS AND STOCKS, 
CITY RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 
GA8-LIGHT STOCKS AND B@NDs, 
and CITY and COUNTY BONDS, 
Bought and sold by us for 26 years. 


ALBERT H.NICOLAY & CO., 
No. 43 Pine Street, New York. 


PER CENT. NET 


for the money-lender. In- 
terest paid semi-annually, first six 
months in advance. Security 4 to8S 
times the loan in land alone, exclusive 
of the buildings. (Present cash value by sworn ap- 
praisers.) No investment safer. No payments mere 
promptly met. Best of references given. 


D. Ss. B. JOHNSTON, 
Negotiator of Mortgage Loans, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


A FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT. 
2 PER CENT. PER MONTH GUARANTEED. 
Collateral Loan and Soe Bank of San Francis- 
eco. (Incorporated under the laws of California.) Ke- 
served stock for sale at office ef Eastern Agency. 
Full investigation invited. For prospectus and in- 
formation apply to or address 
ROSS & = Agents, 
0. 1 Pine Street. 


‘A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 

The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN- 
CY, known ali over New England and the Middle 
States as the Agency whose Interest Coupons are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
pons of Government Bonds, has enlarged its field and 
changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 
change in its character or management. If acertain 
Ten per Cent. will TUARY, address eee Circular 
and goomy F- £ce ? * Kansas, Missouri, an4 
Central llénots Loa .? Jsoksonville. Hlinois 


|Q PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value’ In over six years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get 4 acre of land. Send fer par- 
ticulars and reference: 

WATEILNS *k CO., LAWRENCE, KAN.; or 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 
243 ‘Broadway. New York 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 


Capital paid in, in cash $500,000 00 
Reserves for all liabilities, inoluding 


























PIIIINOD,. « cnnccbevidsicesccedenscons 633.489 4 
Net surplus ...... ba vie eeeenedesiute S88;39: $93 12 eH 
DOCH AMG, . oo fh.55 bic ciss 1,049,889 2 59 


B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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gH Commercial 


BANK K TAXES. 


REPRESENTATIVE WILLIs, of this city, 
has introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives two bills, both of which we hope 
to see passed. One of these bills so qual- 
ifies section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States as to provide that the 
shares of bank-stock of the national banks 
shall not, for the purposes of state taxation, 
be assessed beyond their par value. The 
other bill repeals all the Federal taxes upon 
the capital and deposits of state and na- 
tional banking institutions, corporations, 
companies, associations, or persons en- 
gaged in the business of banking, and 
abolishes the twocent stamp tax upon 
bank checks. 

These propositions, if adopted by Con- 
gress, would correct the injustice against 
which the banks have been protesting for 
several years. The Government has long 
since repealed its war taxes, with the excep- 
tion of those that relate to banking institu- 
tions, and these have been continued with- 
out modification or mitigation. The 
Comptroller of the Currency has repeatedly 
called the attention of Congress to the sub- 
ject and recommended a repeal of these 
taxes; and yet nothing has hitherto been 
done for the relief of the banks. The 
consequence has been that the banks have 
been overburdened with taxation; and 
this within two or three years past has led 
them to reduce their banking capital and 
surrender a portion of their circulation, as 
the only method of a partial escape from 
the oppression of impolitic and unequal 
legislation. 

We certainly wish success to the bills of 
Mr. Willis. Better late than never. The 
national banking system, which grew out 
of the necessities of the war, is the best 
that the country ever had; and it is simply 
stupid for the Government to adopt a policy 
that in practical effect is one of hostility to 
it. There are no public necessities to 
justify it; and, unless the purpose is to 
drive the banks back to the old state sys- 
tem, the present rate of taxation should be 

promptly repealed. 





DRY GOODS. 


Wirn the exception of the movement in 
printed calicoes alluded to hereafter, the 
week has passed without special action in 
this department. A fair movement only is 
taking place from the hands of agents and 
the jobbing trade is inclined to be quiet. 
The order demand is irregular. Trade is 
settling down to its usual late fall propor- 
tions. 

Cotton goods have been in moderate 
movement. Small personal selections and 
the execution of orders make up a fair 
amount of business. The production of 
many leading makes continues under the 
control of orders, and, with the exception 
of some makes of bleached goods, all styles 
are said to be in very satisfactory supply. 
The exports of domestic cottons for the 
week have been 5,111 packages from this 
port and 141 packages from Boston, in all 
5,252 packages for the week, ora total for 
the expired portion of the year of 111,198 
packages, against 86,807 packages for the 
same time last year—an increase of 24,391 
packages, ora gain of something over 25 
per cent. The total thus far this year is 
4,770 packages over the entire shipments 
for 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in continued steady movement for three 
and four-yard sheetings and fine browns. 
Heavy standards are neglected. Leading 
makes of fine and light brown sheetings 
are well solo upto production and some 
brands are unc 2r orders ‘to arrive.” 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been in light demand and wide goods con- 
tinue quiet. 

Cotton flannels continue in good request 
for all the leading makes, many of which 
are still sold up to production. 

Ginghams have been in steady movement 
from the hands of both agents and jobbers. 
The dress styles have been remarkably suc- 
cessful this season and all the leading 
makes are well sold up to the looms. 

At the beginning of the week the marke 
for print-cloths was fairly active; but at the 
Close the demand has fallen off and quota- 





tions are less firm at 33 cents, 30 days, and 
3 11-16 cents, cash, for respectively extra 
and standard 64x64 cloths, with 56x60 held 
at 33g cents, less one per cent. 
Prints have been in very active demand 
and large sales have been effected, because 
of another material reduction in price. 
On Monday Messrs. H. B. Claflin & Co. 
offered Hamilton fancies at 5]4 cents, net; 
and Messrs. Low, Harriman & Co. quickly 
followed, offering American fancies at the 


same price. Then Dunham, Buckley & Co. 
put Spragues on the market at 53g cents by 
the package and 54 cents by the piece, 
Richmond, Southbridge, and Allen stocks 
withdrawn from the market for the present. 

Dress goods have been in irregular de- 
mand. Cotton fabrics of a desirable char- 
acter have been in free distribution, while 
worsted and woolen goods have been 
neglected. 

Woolen goods continue in irregular 
movement. Business in heavy goods for 
men’s wear is very moderate, while some 
specialties are in fair distribution. The 
demand for spring woolens has fairly 
begun and the various offerings of light- 
weight goods are very attractive. 

Fancy cassimeres have been in some- 
what better demand for low and medium 
grades of heavy goods and some makes 
have been in fair distribution. Spring 
weights are receiving large attention from 
clothiers, and the most popular all-wool 
makes are in good demand, with cotton- 
warp goods by no means neglected. 

Overcoatings have been in fair movement 
for small assortments for jobbing pur- 
poses. e 

Cloakings have been in good request 
and several styles are still sold ‘‘ to arrive.” 

Satinets have been in better inquiry for 
printed goods for the clothing trade and 
some fair sales are reported. Blacks re- 
main quiet. 

Kentucky jeans are without animation 
and sales are light and unimportant. 

Flannels have been in steady demand for 
small reassortments of white and colored 
goods, and transactions are very fair, con- 
sidering the continued mildness ef the 
weather, 

Blankets are quiet. 

Foreign dry goods have been in light 
movement only. Some styles of staple 
goods are in fair request, but, generally 
speaking, trade is quiet. Some importers 
are closing out their stocks of seasonable 
goods at extremely low prices. 

Silks.—A moderate movement has tsken 
place in black and dress silks, with milli- 
nery silks quiet. 

Dress goods continue in fair demand for 
,desirable makes of black goods. Colored 
goods are less active. Fancy dress goods 
are in moderate movement only. 

Linen and white goods continue quiet. 

The imports for the week have been 
$629,310, and the total amount thrown on 
the market $909,097. 


TOYS. 


WE GIVE NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC, MORE = 
PECIALLY TO SUPERINTENDENTS OF FAIR 
SUNDAY - SCHOOLS raat Tie yy INST] Te 











ly E THAT OU R y 
en cre: AND OUR PRICES THE LOWEST IN 


EHRICHS’, 


Eighth Ave., bet. 24th and 25th Sts. 


WILSON & oop 


No. 7a peta corner ath St. 





|, VELVET, 
and PLAIN BEAVER CLO 
A UNIQUE NOVELTY, IN CLOAKS 


OF 
FUR-LINED, SILK-FACED MATELASSE CLOTH 
Arctic-Moss and Snow-Flake CLOTH CLOAKS. 
Fur-lined CIRCULARS, DOL ANS. PALETOTS, 
and SACQUES, in Antwe RP SILK, SILK SiCiL- 
IENNE, ARMURE, nd MATELASSE, ard 
SCOTCH PLAID CARRICK CLOAKsS. 


DERESS-MAKING. 


The most stylish, elegant, and reliable in the City. 
A penton: ” and thorough satisfaction in all cases 
guarante 


Children’s Costumes and Cloaks, 
FURNISHING GOODS, tia WARDROBES, 
and 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX. 

FURS! FURS! FURS! 
pe} ceetve collection and the CHEAPEST IN 
FRINGES, GALLOONS, BUTTON 


and all fashionable Dress and Cloak Gevasare. 
Call before purchasing elsewhere. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


NO. 771 BROADWAY, CORNER 91H ST. 


PTA Ae VEeSUBSCRIBE NOW. 
HOUSEHOLD-MAGA ZINE & PRICELIST 
PUBLISHED 4 TIMES A YEAR, 
(N ine by BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
924, 926, 928 3d Ave., N. ¥ Y., 
> (cts Page een tates 









~ KMving ata distance to purchase any 
PerYEAI article de d aslow asthe closest 
bles mame city buyers. 








B. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 
TOYS AND DOLLS 


Sabbiath-schools and Fairs. 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 


WILL FIND OUR STOCK OF HOLIDAY GOODS 
READY FOR INSPECTION IN THE 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 
ON THE FOURTH FLOOR, UNTIL 
MONDAY, NOV. 26th. 


THE STOCK [S ALL NEWLY IMPORTED AND 
WILL AVERAGE 


25 PER CENT. 


BELOW LAST YEAR’S PRICES, 





Although our six floors are equal to more than 40 
ordinary stores, and we have about 
ONE THOUSAND CLERKS 

steadily engaged. the pressure of business upon us 


this season necessitates a delay of one week in our 
usa 


SANTA CLAUS RETAIL OPENING. 


(2 SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO SABBATH- 
SCHOOLS AND FAIRS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311. 311% GRAND STREET; 
Nos. 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 


B. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 


WE BUY FOR CASH. 
WE SELL FOR CASH. 


EXTRAORDINARY PURCHASES 


FILLING ALL OUR VARIOUS DEPART- 
MENTS. 


MANUFACTURER’S STOCK OF 


FELT HATS. 


REAL WOOL FELT PHA at 30c. 
AMERICAN FELT HATS at 10c., lac, 20c. 
REAL FRENCH FELT HATS at dic., 65¢. 


SELLING AT ONE DOLLAR ELSEWHERE. 
va. ChaB FELTS, #1. LAST WEEK’S 
VELVETEAN HATS, 


SILK VELVET HATS “all, shapes), $1.50, $1.75. 
Examine 


TRIMMED HATS. 


a ‘ee ASSORTMENT, FROM $1 to 
00. 


SILK VELVETS. 


FOR BONNETS. 7ic., $l. $1.25, $1.50, u 
gt CLOAKS, 27 INCHES WIDE, “E. 75, $3, $3.50, 
io, UP. 


Feathers and Flowers. 
cornice eat ATHERS from 2lc. (Bunch of Three) 


UP TO FIN 
FANCY FEATHERS and TIPS from 8¢. to $2.50. 


All shades in PLUSHES at $1, $1 50, $2, and $2 50. 
LADIES’ SUITS, 


RUNNING FROM $6 to $30 
SILK SUITS FROM $35 to $150. 


MISSES’ SUITS AND WRAPPERS. 


LADIES’ CLOAKS. 


DOLMANS AND CIRCULARS, 
ALL MATERIALS, 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND a ok 

UNDERWEAR AND OUTFITTING GOODS 
AT UNHEARD-OF LOW PRICES. 
CALL AND SEE. 

FANCY GOODS, ENDLESS VARIETY. 
ons ion EMBROIDERED SLIPPERS, 45c., 50c., 

c., Te 
¢ EMBROIDERED CUSHIONS, 50c., 65c., up. Slipper 
- ses. 
FOOT-RESTS, LATEST PARIS PATTERNS. 
BEADED HAT-BANDS, Etc 
Bargains in Leather Satchels ‘and Poeket-books. 
2,000 pair Corsets, special, ( 50c., 7ic., and $1. 


FURS. FURS. 


CHILDREN’S FANCY FU RBS, 
a9c., 45e., 55c., to $3.50 set. 
LADIES’ MUFF AND BOA, 
to $7 per set. 


MINK MUFF AND BOA—FOUR dips AND 
RING IN MUFF—$9.50, $10, $12, $15 up the set. 


LARGE STOCK FURS, from $2.75 up to $20 set, 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES 


AT $40 and $45. 
SEAL SACQUES at $50 to 860. 
SEAL SACQUKS at $75, $100, $125 up. 


ABOUT HALF LAST YEAR'S PRICES. 
a AND CARRIAGE ROBES, $5, $6, $8.50, 





{$450 ro 85 00. 








SEAL SACQUES AND ) OTHER. FURS REPAIRED, 
CLEANED, ALTERED, AND TRIMMED IN FIRST- 
CLASS STYLE 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 


sent by mail free on application. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


promptly attended to. We promise the same atten- 
— to orders as if purchasers were present in per- 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND ST.; 





58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREQT, 


21 


C00D BARGAINS 


FROM THE 


LATEST AUCTION SALES. 


BLACK CASHMERES, FRENCH MERI- 
NOES, HERIETTA CLOTHS, BASKET 
AND MATELASSE CLOTHS, 
BOMBAZINES, Etc. 


Black Silks. 


ARMURE SILKS FOR CLOAKINCS, 


Black Silk Velvets, 


BLACK BOURRETTA CLOTHS, 


and other great novelties suitable for the present 
and approaching season. 


COURTAULD’S cnAry AT A GREAT REDUC- 
‘ION, 








BEAVER AND DAMASSE CLOAKINGS. 
SHAWLS, BALMORAL SKIRTS, SUITS, AND 
BONNETS. 

A very large and choice stock of Cloaks for mourn- 


ing, also general wear 
nt Orders promptly executed at reasonable 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 
777, BROADWAY, OPP. STEWART’S. 


JOHNSON BROS. & 60, 


UNION SQUARE. 


CHOICE NOVELTIES IN ELEGANT 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 


AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
THE VERY LATEST NOVELTY. 
THE ALPINE HAT. 


OUR OWN IMPORTATION 
NOT TO BE POUND ELSEWHERE. 


VELVET HATS. 
SILK VELVET HATS AND BONNETS, IN GREAT 
VARIETY, AT POPULAR PRICES. 


FELT HATS. 
500 DOZEN FELT HATS, DESIRABLE SHAPES, 
AT 39c. EACH; WORTH 7 


RIBBONS. 
EVERY NOVELTY OUT IN PLUSH, SAFIN, VEL- 


GROS GRAIN RIBBONS, AT UNUSUALLY LOW 
SILKS, VELVETS. 

BLACK AND COLORED VELVETS FROM $1 A 

DRESS AND TRIMMING SILKS FROM 5c. A 

PLAIN AND” FANCY PLUSHES IN GREAT VA- 





FEATHERS, FLOWERS. 


1.00 DOZEN FANCY FEATHERS. 
EVERY CONCEIVABLE NOVELTY OUT FOR 
AT PHICES PULLY ONE-HALF THEIR USUAL 


ALUE . 
aiagp a TIPS AND PLUMES, 
T EQUALLY LOW PRICES 
ELEGANT CLUSTERS AND MONTURES IN 
CHOICE FRENCH FLOWERS, AT SIMILAR 


CES 
CALL AND EXAMINE ouR STOCKS — PRICES 
BEFORE PURCHASING 


JOHNSON BROS, & CO,, 
Nos. 34 and 36 East {4th St, 


UNION SQUARE. 
1877. JONES. 1840. 


Seasonable Novelties. Five floors of this extensive 
establishment all replete with newest and most 
stvlish goods, at i aber ale low Piiee Ss. 
GREAT VARIETY, BOYS’ SUITS. 


























DRESS S$ GOODS, Ps Z. MILLINERY. 
SACQUES, a f s FANCY Goons. 
SUITS. 22 ‘ : Z, HOSIERY. 
SHAWLS, Zz Z, "LACES. 
2 “J 0 NES *: *Z, 
0 
°o oF 
| | EIGHTH AVENUE. EIGHTH AVENUE. | 
li AND 
| NINETEENTH ST. NINETEENTH ST. | 
oO oO 
oO 
Z z* 
Z 
2” 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z Z 
Shoes, Z Z Silks, 
Ribbons, Z s : Z Cloths, 
Underwear, Z ; s* Domestics, 
Upholstery, Z Z Carpets, 
Furniture ZZ House-furnishing Goods 


Silverplated Ware, Crockery, Glassware, etc. 

Particular attention is called to our Suits and 
Cioaks; also to our latest importations and our own 
manufactured styles of Millinery 

Blankets, Flannels and all the best Tbrands of Do- 
mestics at lower prices than any other house in the 
city. Extraordinary inducements in al) depart- 
ments. All Orders will receive prompt attention. 
Catalogues sent free. 

JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th Street. JONES. 


R.H.MACY &CO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CABB, 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES, 
2-BUTTON 78c., WARRANTED. 


14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, KH. ¥, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











Gomaercial. 


HELPING THE WO WORKIN GMAN. 


Tue Bowery Savings Bank, in this city, 
holds $15,000,000 in Government bonds, 
payable, in honor and according to the 
well-known understanding of the parties, in 
go'd. Tnese bonds in law are owned by 
the bank simply as a trustee. The real 
owners are the depositors who contributed 
the funds with which the bonds were pur- 
chased; and the great mass of these depos- 
itors are workingmen, servant-girls, and 
persons in moderate circumstances. They 
are not your ‘‘bloated bondholders,” or 
your rapacious capitalists, who are starving 
poor people to death. They are the poor 
people themselves, who get their money 
not by speculation, but by the hard and 
heavy knocks of daily toil. They work for 
it, and out of their earnings have managed 
to save a surplus beyond their expenses. 

Let us, then, see how the Bland Silver 
Bill, that has already passed the House of 
Representatives, would help these werking- 
men and women, should it become a law. 
Both the interest and the principal of the 
$15,000,000 in Government bonds held by 
the Bowery Savings Bank as a trustee for 
the depositors would be payable in ‘‘ the 
dollar of the fathers,” which, at the pres- 
ent price of silver, is a ninety-two-cent 
dollar, as compared with gold, with very 
little prospect of being worth any more. 
The discount or, rather, confiscation on 
the principal of the bonds weuld be equal 
to eight per cent; and this would involve a 
reduction in their value of $1,200,000, asa 
dead loss, falling upon the bank, and 
ultimately upon the depositors. This is 
the kind of help which the bill, should it 
become a law, would afford to the depos- 
itors of a single savings bank. 

The savings banks of the country can- 
not hold less than $400,000,000 in Govern- 
ment bonds. The amount is probably 
larger; but we will fixitat this sum. A 
discount on their value of eight per cent., 
by making these bonds payable in the 
Bland silver dollar, instead of the gold 
dollar, would be equal toa loss or legal 
confiscation of $32,000,000—all for the 
benefit of the workingmen, 

This calculation relates simply to Gov- 
ernment bonds held by the savings banks. 
The effect of the Silver Bill would be 
equally propitious and benign in respect to 
all the other securities, the mortgages, the 
state and municipal bonds, held by these 
institutions. The aggregate of the total 
loss, including that on Government bonds, 
would not be less than a hundred millions 
of dollars. The paying resources of 
savings banks would be cut down by this 
amount, and the benefit would accrue to 
those whose debt obligations they hold. 
And this is only one result of the stupen- 
dous rascality to which the House of Rep- 
reseptatives has already given its sanction. 
A government that should perpetrate such 
an enormity would make for itself a record 
as black as Egyptian midnight. 





GETTING LIGHT. 


THE House of Representatives week be- 
fore last passed a resolution requesting the 
Secretary of the Treasury to furnish it with 
information in detail as to the amount of 
‘*the actual gold coin and gold bullion now 
ia the Treasury, the amount of all out- 
standing obligations payable on demand in 
gold, and the actual amount of gold owned 
by the Government available for resump- 
tion of specie payment, after deducting all 
outstanding gold obligations payable on 
demand.” Last week Secretary Sherman 
furnished the desired information, which 
was substantially given in the last state- 
ment of the public debt. 

On the date of the resolution, which was 
the 7th of November, the amount of gold 
in the Treasury over and above all demand 
obligations, and available for resumption 
purposes, was $57,436,071. In July, 1876, 
a statement, made in response to a similar 
resolution, showed the amount to be $17,- 
378,200. A comparison between the two 
am ants shows an increase of $40,057,871 
in the last sixteen months, which gives an 
average monthly increase of more than two 
and a half millions during this period. It 
thus appears that the amount of gold in the 
Treasury available for resumption purposes 





is now nearly three and onehalf times 
greater than it wasin July, 1876, when Sec- 
retary Morrill made his statement to the 
House of Representatives. 

This is certainly gratifying progress in 
the work of getting ready for specie re- 
sumption on the ist of January, 1879 
There are yet thirteen months of time in 
which to complete the work of preparation 
by increasing the accumulation of gold in 
the Treasury; and, if Congress will only 
keep its hands off, and let the law, as it is, 
work out its legitimate results, and if Sec- 
retary Sherman shall persistently go for- 
ward in the exercise of the powers already 

vested in him, the end will be gained. 
There is really no difficulty in the way, ex- 
cept that which the anti-resumptionists 
may create. It is a matter of astonishment 
that, when the country is so near a result 
which every man of sense sees to be desir- 
able, either house of Congress should de- 
bate the question of taking the final step 
and completing the work. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED 8TATES., 





MONDAY EVENING, November 19th, 1877. 
PRINTS, 




















rr 61¢|Mallory........ -. 614 
Allens........ccsee 534|Manchester........ 614 
American.......... 544|Merrimack, D.. 5% 
a: 1 ae 614 
Cocheco, L........ 636) Pacific .....c00.00- & 
ee 614|Richmond........ 
Freeman.. ....... 51g Simpson’s Mourn’g o 
Garner &Co...... 56 = re 
Gloucester........ rt |Wamsutta. ne rs) 
Hamilton ......... %4| Washington... inieees 5 
Ee eee = ; 

GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... Y |Lancaster.......... 9 
oe ee 
Bates..... 3 
GlaSgow.........+- » 8% Southwark........ 7% 

BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 4-4 84 Lawrence, LL...... 64/ 
- H 8 - : ee 7 
- ose. 5 
XXX. 9% 
Lyman, E, 44 8 
34'Massachusetts : 
i encécme 64 
on wicienie 6% 
! Seheneoens 64% 
ics udees 5g 
Siandcrd, 8 
Medford, 44 716 
Nashua, 0, 33-in.. 7 
: R, ro es 
: in... 844 
“  W,48in.. 114 
Broadway, 44 6 Newmarket, A pebas 7 
Cabot, A 44 7 SE 6 
“ Ww, 44 634) “<9 ae..: 9 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 Pacific, Extra..... 734 
ii sR... 844|Pepperell, E....... 8% 
od s 0. oe ee Bboc suse V3 
Continental, wcess 8 ” cose se 7 
Dives v va ee 61 
Dwight, b OS 6 ec 7-4 16 
Ro Sateen 614 - 84 18 
- Dacossees 4 9-4 ¢ 
Exeter, A, 44 68 2g 10-4 2314 




















Great Falls, 8..... Y% 
“ 74| 2h4 
= -.. 454|Pittefield, A....... 6 
Harrisburg, A..... 7 |Pocasset : 
wie OT: 614 — 44 8 
ss | Se (a eee Pikexcwes 58% 
Hyde | Park, a S | 7 Samia aie muiteists i 
844'Salmon Falls, E 7 
Indian Head, el 8%4|Stark, ee. 8 
30-in. 734 aa ae. 73% 
Indian Orchard : (Swift River........ 6% 
| ae 8{|Tremont, 6 
EE 74 Utica, 4410 
INN: ccceies 6y%| « 9-4 2214 
_. a 617 \ £7 104 25 
Laconia, AA....... 7% g Wachusett, 30-in.. 7 
- DB ctnawne 7 36-in.. 8 
24 | re 8 40-in. 11% 
eR caine 63% “ n..13% 
Langley, Recencese Re Waltham, P ...... 11 
Standard. 734 - 94 18 
Laurel, - behineee 8 | - 10-4 20 
ee D4 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : i gdon, 44 12k 
AA, 4410 |Lonsdale, 44 9% 
L 44 94%; ‘* Cambric,44 i4 
Amoskeag, A, 44 9 |Masonville. 44 10 
Z, 7-8 614|Maxwell, 44 ll 
Bay Milis, 44 10 “Linen Finish 12% 
Bartlett, A +4 949 N. Y. Mills, 44114¢ 
Ballou& Son, 44 7%|New Market, A,44 84 
24 a i i it | 
BO0G, Bivncccsneesc 8 Nashua, E, 4-4 oe 
We Mevoscckeonce P, 42-in.. 104 
ae, RE: 101¢| « , 45-in. 11 
| Se 614; Pepperell, 6-4 16 
Blackstone,AA44 8! =“ 7-418 
Blackstone River.. 8 = 8-4 20 
Cabot, 7-8 Ty ae 94 2314 
“ 44 8 sd 10-4 26 
© MMiccc. cd 11 !Red Bank, 44 7 
i eee 12 a 7-8 6 
Canee, 34 4% |Slaterville, 44 7% 
Clinton, CCC. .44 a és 7-8 6 
Cc, 734| Tuscarora, 4411 
Dwight: Utica Nonpareil: 
Cambric. 44 113\ 44 yg 
Linen Finish. .14 4 5-4 15 
Forestdale,* 44 9 si 6-4 18 
Fruit of the Loom: #4 8-4 25 
44 9 ‘s 9-4 26 
Fearless, i 10-4 274g 
Green, G, Wauregan, No. 1..104¢ 
Great Falls, 8 Wamsutta, 44 114 
& “ M 174 5417 
ni = es 8 Williameville, 44 11 
ie cee. hs White Rock, 44 9 
Petes Soaps Whitinsville, 44 9 
Gold Medal, 44 8 ~ 7-8 7 
xi ne 7-8 74\Waltham, 6417 
Hope, 44 8 - 19 
Hills : “4 9-4 2136 


SemperIdem,44 9 “ 
= 7-8 8" 
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DENIM. 
Amoskeag......... 16 Otis, UU...........114¢ 
Blue Hill.......... 814|Pearl River... me 
Columbia, Heavy. ~ Warren, BMA. oni 16 
to Sa 154g RS i 
Haymaker....... 914 de OPeoerery C4 
ome, AA oateapealllll MOTKidess,<cceceecckO 
a Eeadna seeae 











American....9 @10 |Otis, BB.....10 @— 
Amoskeag...10 @11 |Massabesic..12 @13 
Dexter, A...— @l4_ Pittsfield... @ 5% 
“« B...— @l12 Thorndike, B. 11% 1246 
Hamilton... .1044@11}¢' ‘Uncasville.A. 9 @10 
TICKINGS, 
Amoskeag, ACA...16 |Hamilton, D....... 104g 
<8 A.. ...15 |Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
~ ET 133¢ Massabesic, RE 134 
- ciswais 12% RES 123 
“ Da csc8 10%! C..ccalieg 
“ ee 10° |Methuen, AA...... 14 
Cordis, ACE ...... 18 !Pearl River........ 15 
AAA 5.510 ny Pittsfield .......... 54g 
Easton, ACA...... Swift River........ 946 
<a Re 06 Willow Breok..... 141g 
i er | York, 30-inch..... 1234 
BIAMAON. ......0005 13 Fea acne 15 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag......... a8 Laconia... 2 
Androscoggin..... Lawrence, ‘Satteen. 9 
Canoe River...... 6% Naumkeag: 
Hyde: Park..<.<..5 8 Satteens....... 914 
Indian Orchard.... 8 |Pepperell........ 104 
Kearsarge ...... 9 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Agawam, F....... Deseo, ae 84 
Amosgeag,........ 814|Lyman, H..... ... 8l¢ 
Appleton. ...... 844 ascachusetts, Ga. is) 
ree ; ulsceke a Diiceeaweds 
ot ee. eee ais 
= 





CARPETS! 


New Fall Styles. 
PRICES LOWER_ THAN EVER. 
Largest Assortment in in the City to Select from, 

CONSISTING OF 


MOQUETTES, AXMINSTERS, VELVETS, 

pew 2 AE a ‘Tupestry Brussels, Three- 

Piys. and Ingrains, in all the latest novelties 
newest styles, and many exclusive designs. 


BEAL. PERSI AN AND TURKISH CAR- 

Es, RUGs, ete We will offeron Monday 

rd ined consignment, just received direct from 

Smyrna, oft all sizes, from a small door-mat to a 

large-sized carpet, at Prices to Insure Im- 

mediate Sale. Also Smyrna Ingrain very 
handsome— $1.25 per square yard. 


MOSAIC CARPETS. Something new, made in 
this country to represent and are copied from 
Turkish and Persian patterns. In allrespects like 
them as to appearance and beauty, at less than 
one-tenth of thecost ofthe real In wines to 
fit any room. 


DRUGGETS, O! L-CLOTHS, etc., of every de- 
scripuona Specialty. , All widths and sizes. 








LACE CURTAINS “from auction. Will offer 
this week, and continue till all are sold, an im- 
mense stock of Real and Nottingham Lace Cur- 
tains at about one-half the cost of importation. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos. 183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 
ONE DOOR BELOW 13TH ST., 
= S.--A visit of inspection will pay purchasers. 


McCallum, 
Crease & 


Sloan, 


CARPETINGS, 


1012 and 1014 


CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Bargains in Blankets, 


BED pals aie ae SN o SINEN’ AND Cor! AND 


a 
TOODS GENERALLY 
MATTR JESSE. SPRING- BEDS. WINDOW- 
SHADES, OIL-CLOTHS, CARPETS, 
IRON BEDSTEADS. 
Boarding-houses, Boarding-schools, and Institution 


Furnishing “HP. WILLIAMS & CO., 
250 Canal St. 














_ THE HARTFORD 
WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS. 


For ELASTICITY, DURABILITY, and CLEANLI- 
NESS it has no EQUAL 
Agents for New Yo. 


rk Cit: 
H. P. WILLIAMS & CO.. 
250 Canal St. 


SAMUEL BUDD. 


Sole Manufacturer 
IN THE 
INITED STATES 
oF 
Cutter's Abdominal 


Belt Drawers 


Cor er Broadway and 
Twenty-fourth Si., 
NEW YORK. 


$5.00 A 8&5 Family Sewing I Machine. $5.00 
Muking the same stitch as the Willcox & Gibbs. rim 4 
Canvassers wanted in eve: neighborhood. Also 
the finest quality for all kinds of needles at nt dio. per 
dozen. Send for Circulars to LYON SEW. 

CHINE CoO., 40 E. 12th Street, New York. 














W.& J. Sloane 


HAVE JUST OPENED A SUPERB LOT OF 


INDIA 


CARPETS 


AND 


RUGS, 


ina variety of sizes and colorings and of their own 


direct importation. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 


CARPETS! 


-D. KELLY, 


512 and 514 Eighth Ave., cor. 36th St., 
AND 
414 Sixth Avenue, cor. 25th Street, 
has just received and is eye ag tor sale, at prices 
never before equaled in the cit 


100 rolls Velvet Carpet, irom $2 00 per yd. 





200 Body Brussels, ‘‘ 1 50 

500 ‘* Tapestry, ss oe * 
100 ‘* Three Ply, oo geeatee. iss 

400 ‘“* Ingrain, " as 
50 ‘* Royal Hemp, ~ 15 . 
40 “ List Carpet, 5 30 s 

500 “ Oil Cloth, - 25 aia 





And an endless variety of 


RUGS, MATS, ee CRUMB- 
CLOTHS, SHA earn AIN 
CORNICES, LAMBR EQUINS, 
LINOLEUM, ETC. , ETC. 


FURNITURE! 


A splendid stock of 
Parlor, Chamber, Library, 
Dining-Room, and Kit- 
chen Furniture. 
{Pr At prices which defy competition. 


» Walnut Chamber Suites, from eof S 


Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, = 
Cottage Suites, 7 pieces, “ ie 00 
Walnut Bedsteads, 

“ Bureaus, 

“ Wahstands, 

‘* Dressing-Cases, 

‘* Wardrobes, 

Buffets, Etageres, Hall Stands, Chiffon- 
iers, Secretaries, Desks, Lounges, 
Sofas, Mirrors, etc., etc., 

at corresponding prices. 





{Country orders promptly attended to. 
All goods packed and shipped free of charge. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO,’S 


“6 Standard” Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to the 
General Trade ae — following weil known first-class 
JUBBING-HOUS 


As the ~~ Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
RICH, —— ago, Ill. 
Aas e GOODRICH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
LO cK St. Louis, } 
As_the ORAL ENGE” Needle, by C. W. 
ayy & CO., New Yo 
s the ““S'TAND aD” Needie, by WM. BUT- 
bi ERELEL D & CO., New 
sthe “STA ANDARD” ‘Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Philadetpnin a, Pa. 
Asthe “STANDARD” Needle, by A. 8. SPENCE 
« yrancisco. Cal 
STAND ARO” Needle, by HOUGH & 
RUMNEY, Boston. it 
As the **STAN AKD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 
New Orleans, i? 








DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH CORSET; 


with Skirt-Supporter and Self-Ad- 
justing Pads. 


Gneqeaies for Beauty, Style, 
nd Comfort. 
APPRO ovED BY ALL PHYSICIANS. 





ROM 
351 Peay, 3 N.Y. 


“CUSTOM SHIRTS. 
HUTCHINSON BROS,, 


Successors to VINTON & HUTCHINSON 


869 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Directions for Self-Measurement sent upon appli 








tion 
Gods delivered Free of Express Charges. 








own 


on- 
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Weekly Market Review. 


(For week ending Friday, Nov. 16th, 1877.} 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—With a con- 
tinued slow and dispiriting movement in 
the channels of distribution, dealers either 
entirely hold off the market or seek for 
larger reductions in values than holders 
are willing to concede. Consequently, in- 
voices receive but little attention and the 
feeling throughout is one of marked 
apathy. Inthe cargoes now coming for- 
ward there is a marked scarcity of choice 
grades, the current receipts not showing 
the same proportion of fine and choice 
qualities as was noticed in the earlier im- 
ports of the new crop. Mild Coffees.— 
Prices of West India growths are rather 
easier, except for strictly prime and choice 
grades, and at the more favorable rates 
there has been an increased business. Java 








~ is dull, but prices are without quotable 


change. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 154@21% 
Santos, Ord. to Choice.........+++ -... 2044@21K 
Padang pumeecsseesacenas eakensies . -2944(@28 
Mocha........ $iRvhuenideecemntee 28 @29 
Maracaibo.......... és eRe 6 Hasnacccnen 19 @21 
BRUGES Oh: culeeic to edecdaces 2014@21 


TEA.—The auction sale has been the 
controlling feature since our last review, 
and, as the prices thus realized were the 
lowest cf any sale this season, it is hardly 
necessary to add that it has not had a bene- 
ficial effect on private contracts, the mar- 
ket closing decidedly weak. We quote: 


Hyson..... serasldgesesehemeseesses 5 50 
Young Hyson.......... nants ad ( 7 

English Breakfast....... pe v6) 
Uncolored Japan..... 55 





Oolong.......... AORTA OI: 3 @ 7 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar is in better de- 
mand, and with some reduction in the 
stock an improved tone in the market is 
quite noticeable. Centrifugals continue in 
request. These descriptions have been hith- 
erto in excessive supply and relatively 
lower than Muscovados. The recent free 
sales, however, have restored the former 
equilibrium, and we advance our quota- 
tions. Refined.—The market is more active, 
with some degree of excitement. Refiners 
have reduced their output and prices are 
held firmly. There are rumors afloat, 
which generally receive credence, that the 
refiners have at length formed or areina 
fair way to form a combination to regulate 


prices. We quote: 

Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... TH@ 84 

FAWD.— Cat TORT. 6c ccc sccscscsaces 10%@— 
oo Berrien eer 104%@104 
. POWRSTO .....ccccccccccsccee 10 @11 
Granulated. 22.0000 cccscccce 984@10 

Waite.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 934@ 91¢ 
Steam Refined A............ ie °@ gly 
BRO sn cciccccscccens eosee 8Y4@ 8% 

YELLUW.—Extra C......cceseccccecs 84 @ 84g 
Other grades, including C... 71¢@ 8 


MOLASSES.—The market for West In- 
dia remains very quiet, owing to the 
scarcity of desirable descriptions, Refiners 
are not in want of stock and the supply of 
Grocery qualities is generally held above 
buyers’ views. There has been no business 
in invoices, New Orleans.—Good to choice 
grades of old crop are firm; but the lower 
qualities are dull and irregular. 
grades of new crop come forward sparingly 
and are well sustained. The other grades 
have rather a softening tendency. We 
quote: 

Cuba, refining grades (50° test).. 





Cuba, grocery grades.......... _ 

ONES MICO (NOW i ones cecnssecsccccas 45 @58 
New Orleans, good to prime......... 39 @45 
New Orleans, choice....... @50 
New Orleans, New Crop............. @63 





FISH.—Owing to the absence of any 
quantity of choice Mackerel, the sales have 
been of small parcels only. Inferior qual- 
ities are in ample stock, but it is almost im- 
possible to obtain sale for them. George’s 
Bank Cod continue scarce, while the de- 
mand is almost wholly for that description. 
There are no Box Herring afloat offering. 
Generally held to arrive at 16@18 cents for 
Scaled and i2@13 for No.1. There is no 


change to note in Barrel Herring. The de- 
mand is exceedingly eee We quote 
George’s Cod, # qti...........5 50 @ 6 00 
Pickled, Scale, (Bae 3% @4 2 
Pickled Cod, 2 bol........... 450 @ 5 00 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore....... aescesaieee ee @22 00 
No. 2 Shore, new...... coeceeeel2 50 @I13 50 
No. 3 Large, new.........e... - 950 @10 59 
No. 3 Medium................. 10 00 @11 00 
8almon, Pickled, No.1., @ bbl.17 00 00 


@20 
Herring, Scaled, @ box........— 18 @— 20 
Herring, No. BR cease sant 13 @— 15 


SALT.—At the low prices current Liver- 
pool Fine meets with an active demand, 
but the market is almost bare of supplies. 
Bulk is in fair request and the stock in 
store is rapidly being reduced. We Lie af 
Turk’s Island, @ bushel....... @— 28 
Liverpool, Ashton’s........--. "2 50 @+ — 
Liverpool, other brands....... 110 @12 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz.....— — 180 
In small bags, 40 ins bbl.....— 64¢ ve 4 
In small pockets. 100 in a bbl..— 3 @ 


oo -3 
XK 





GENERAL MARKET, 


ASHES remain very quiet, the sales 
Lowy of jobbing parcels only. ‘ We quote 
Pot 43@5 cents and Pearl 6@6%4. 





Prime 


BROOM CORN.—Trade continues fair 
and prices rule about steady. We-quote: 
egy Long Green Hurl Corn, 644@ 

ige.; fair to good do., 6@7c.; good to 
orl Green Medium, 6@61c.; fair to 
good do., 5@6c.; choice Short Green 
Brush, 7@8c.; fair to good do., 6@7c.; 
Red. tipped, all grades, 444 @6c. ; Common 
Red, Stubby, and Crooked Corn, 34@ 
41Ze, 

FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—With a " con- 
tinued good demand for Shipping Extras, 
the market has hardened somewhat and in 
some: cases better prices have been paid. 
City Mills Flour has continued to sell free- 
ly for export to the West Indies and toa 
fair extent for Europe and South America, 
No. 2s and Supers are somewhat higher, 
though the market closed easy. Southern 
Flour.—The demand has been moderate at 
about steady prices. Rye Flour has been 
in limited demand; but prices arethe same. 
Buckwheat Flower.—Sales at $2.40@$2.90 

per 100 lbs., with some choice as high as $3, 
36. 50, per bbl. and $1.05 per box of 25 lbs. 
Corn Meal.—There has been an increased 
demand for Meal, at about previous prices, 
except for City Coarse Meal, which has 
sold to the extent of 3,000 sacks at $1.17. 
Of Barrel Meal the sales foot up 4.000 bbls. 
Sales of new at about 10 cents below our 


inside prices. We quote: 
Unesco Piss cccc ces ceseccsccs 5 00@ 6 25 
| er rere errr 5 00@ 5 40 
State No. 2.......... prceye re eoeee 3 275@ 4 50 
Btete Hatin « dsis cscs ceccdinsscs ces 5 50@ 5 7 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. a ++<<+ 6 50@ 6 7% 
White...... 6 50@ 7 00 
Mineate eee to ia.. 5 75@ 6 50 
sé New venneenbed oeadeds e 00@ 9 50 
Southern Flour.. Keecacccecnce Oo GUE e CU 
Rye Flour........csescscocccccesee 3 t0@ 4 50 


Corn Meal, per bbl .........seee06 2 65@ 4 50 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—With a steady and 
moderate inquiry, the market for both 
Spring and Wioter improved about one 
cent per bushel on Wednesday; but the de- 
mand since has been light and the advance 
lost. The Mark Lane Express, about the 
best of English authorities upon the grain 
trade, is constrained finally to admit that 
Great Britain must depend more than ever 
before upon the American supply of grain. 
The Russian supplies are said to be insuffi- 
cient for much more than the actual con- 
sumption of the empire and the army in 
the field. Corn has been less active and 
previous prices have been shaded a little. 
Rye has ruled quiet but steady. Burley. — 
The demand has been moderate, at steady 
prices. Buckwheat has ruled firm. We 
hear of sales at 62} cents. Oats.—The de- 
mand has been less active and prices have 
receded about one cent per bushel, closing 
quiet. Beans. — Mediums and Marrows 
continue to be inquired after, the former 
for consumption and the latter for export; 


but other kinds are quiet. We quote: 
WHEAT: . 
White State......... guausace - 143 @1 55 
White Westertl.......... eooeee 140 @1 52 
No. 1 Milwaukee........ soeeee 135 @Q— — 
No. 2 Milwaukee.........s..0 1 314%@ 1 32 
No. 2 Chicago........ ars fae 1 30%@ 1 31 
selgatisamadtres . 127 @128 
pol Michigan......... csoce 2 GL a 
Rye, State........... Siiicccce OG CTE 
Rye, Western........cceeeeee . 2 @ 8 
Corn: 
Western White.... ........... 66 @ 68 
Western Yellow............... 65 @ 66 
OaTs: 
Wiens cccwcnce seseces cooceeee. 38 @ 444 
| > ee icmnwu«, 4a & 
Rejected......... scnompusees:;; 16°@ 2 
po a. OO eer 7% @ 86 
Barley, Canada... .........se0 8 @1 00 
BEANS: 
Marrow, New.........++5 f.o.b. 230 @ 2 35 
Medium, New.......c.scccoee 190 @22 
White Kidney, New......... -- 255 @ 2 65 
Red Kidney, New..........+ - 240 @2 50 
PUG IEE cde caccaccéscecaas 210 @215 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle have 
ruled dull, with prices very irrezular, 
closing with the market in buyers’ favor. 
The sales were at 1144@1114 cents for 
selected Steers, to dress 37 Ibs. to the gross 
ewt.; 914@11 cents for fair to prime do., 
to dress t 55@57 lbs. ; 8@9 cents for common 
tu medium Natives, ‘to dress 55 Ibs. ;and 7% 
@8%4 cents for ordinary to fair Texas and 
Cherokee, to dress 55@56- Ibs. Milch Cows 
were quiet and a trifle easier in price; nom- 
inally quoted $45@$70, calf included. 
There was net much inquiry for Calves, 
though the prices named were exceedingly 
favorable to purchasers. Fat Veals sold 
at 7@9 cents and Grass-fed 214 cents for 
common kinds. The better grades of 
Lambs were in request, but Sheep attracted 
but little attention. The former ranged 
from 5 to 6% cents, and the latter 314@534 
cents. Live Hogs were dull. A few sales 
made at $5 20@$5.25 # 100 lbs. The re- 
ceipts for the week are 10,109 Beef Cattle, 
80 Cows, 1,900 Calves, 27 ,542 Sheep, and 
33,736 Hogs. 


HAY.—AlIl grades continue in request, 
with receipts small. Previous prices are 
maintained. The quotations are for North 
River Shipping at 60 cents, Retail grades 
70@95 cents, and Clover and Salt 45@55 
cents. Straw shows no improvement. 
The demand is yet light; but values remain 
steady. We quote Long Rye gases cents 


_and Short and Oat 40@50, cash. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork —The market has 
ruled quiet and for future delivery rather 
easier. Bacon has ruled steady at the 
recent decline. Cut Meats are steady, with 
amoderate demand. Lard.—The demand 





has been moderate, both for ‘‘spot” and 
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23 








future delivery; but prices have, neverthe- 
less, slightly favored the seller. Beef re- 
mains inactive and nominally unchanged. 
We hear of sales of about 200 bbls. Mess 
and small sales of other kinds within the 
range of quotations. Beef Hams are neg- 
lected and entirely nominal. New gener- 
ally are held above the views of buyers 
and Old are unsalable. We quote: 











Plain Mess, bbl 12 00 te 50 
Extra Mess....... -13 00 13 50 
Prime Mess, tierce -20 00 @21 00 
| 6 eer 1500 @-—— 
City Extra {ndia Mess, tierce. .24 00 @25 00 
PoRE: 
Mess, Western.. 14 25 @l14 30 
Extra Prime, Western... 950 @10 00 
Prime Mess.......... --11 50 @13 50 
D: 
West. Steam, tcs., pr., # 100 Ibs. 8 50 @ 8 55 
CN ic once ccdacceaaase 850 @—— 
Re 600 @9 12% 
saddceaaeee @12 
24 @13%4 
Maseauns 7 @8 
dedeaaaeade . 7 @ 
PIO dadarccaciecedccks equagdane T%@ 8% 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The 
market is steady with a moderate demand. 
We quote: 





Domestic RaGs: 
Witte Oe. TO Bis cc cccccccadciese -. 34%@ 4 

| Country Mixed (free of tienen pcccce 3 @ 3% 
CN OM dicncccacacscecaceneas %@1 
PAPER STOCK: 
Imperfections......... -. 3K@ 3% 
No. 1 White Shavings — @5% 
Book Stock (solid).. --—-@3% 
Common Papers..... sudaucadudadeaas 1 @1y% 


WOOL.—The volume of trade does not 
show much improvement; but there is con- 
siderable inquiry, which dealers hope will 
lead to something later. The stocks in 
manufacturers’ hands, excepting those who 
purchased in the country largely in the 
early part of the season, are reported as 
greatly reduced, and it only requires an in- 
creased movement in goods to cause an 
active demand for the raw material. The 
London public sales opened on the 13th 
inst. We quote: 


American XXX.......0e eee eee 200 4 
“ > > ee re TT ee re 8 
s Mis caatagitee eeeeceee 38 @—45 
American, Combing Diceacadadkead it 57 
38 eee —20 @—25 


Superfine Pulled................—34 @—38 
Valparaiso, Unwashed. aetasnaeueeall @—19 
Texas, fine.. Ra tenst tanseseieeoe 
Texas, coarse....... dain 





Smyrna, Unwashed «e 
Smyrna, Washed............... S 
Cal. 8p’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 27 30 
Cal. > C., Unwashed, — 23 @-— 
bmg . C., Unwashed, coarse. 16 — 20 
8. C.. Unwashed. burry.. 13 —17 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—Prime Butter continues in 
fair request, mainly for consumption, at 
steady prices; but other kinds are decidedly 


lower, particularly Western. We quote: 
NEw BUTTER: 

RINE MEM as ovacescaesesscceacan 23 @25 
State, tubs, selections.............. 22 @28 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 14 @i7 
State, tubs, Creamery.....c.seeed + 23° @33 


Western, tubs, BEE RGiecseucusses 
Western, Creamery..... 
Western, firkins, choice.. “ase 
Western, firkins, good to ‘prime. . ~-. 14 @15 
CHEESE.—There has been rather more 
export demand for prime State and 12144@ 
1234 cents has been paid to quite an extent 
Other kinds are still neglected and to a 





great extent nominal. We quote: 

State Factory, fancy..............+6 — @12% 
State Factory, good to fine.......... 12 @12\4% 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 74@ 8 
UMS OMI og dencedadncccaecsacas 11 @12 
Western Factory, choice............ 124@13 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 8 @10 
Western Factory, fairto good....... 6 re 4 


EGGS remain unchanged with only a 
moderate demand. We quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 25 @26 
State and Pennsylvania............ 24 @35 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 20 @24 

FRUITS.—DomeEstic GREEN. — Choice 
fall Apples are difficult to find and are 
worth extreme rates. Winter stock is held 
pretty firmly, but buyers are a little offish 
and businessisslow. There is considerab!e 
common fruit offering, which has to be sold 
low. Cranberries in some demand, but sup- 
ply large and tone weak. Jerseys suffer 
most, as buyers prefer the Eastern at ruling 
cost. We quote: 
Apples, Newtown Pippins, per oT -$4 50@5 00 
Apples, Baldwins, selected, ‘“ . 3 00@3 25 
Apples, _ Pippins, per bbl....... 3 25@3 50 
Apples, W. N. Y., choice, per bbl... 3 25@3 37 
Apples, W.N. Y., g’d to p’e, per bbl. ; 75@3 00 
Cranberries, choice, per ina 1 0O@1 75 
Cranberries, fair to good, per bbl... 5 00@6 00 
Domestic Drrep.—There is no change 
tonote, Market firm, with a good demand, 
except for Peaches. The receipts are light, 
but the present warm weather has a de- 
pressing effect on trade. Our quotations 
for Apples represent the crop for 1876. 
New would bring half acent more. We 
quote: 


App on, Fate we ceccccceccccccccccs O@ 614 





Apples, LOFT. . cccccccccccccccce DIG@ 6 
Apples, Southern, prime et Sree? Fe 6 @10 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 8 @I13K 
Peaches, unpeeled....... ..... Rakes 635 
Blackberries...........-..++ ceccsccs CES 
pg Say See ee ee EE 


HOPS.—The average run of Hops is 
unmistakably dull and lower, but particu- 
larly inferior to common, which have de- 
clined to 5@7 cents. Ordinary to good 
vary from 8 to 10 cents and are in moder- 
ate demand, while fine to choice are still 
scarce and command 11@13 cents. The 
bulk of the receipts consist of poor, rusty 
pickings, which are difficult of sale at 
almost any price; while there are plenty of 
buyers of really prime at 12 cents. We 
quote: 


Crop of 1877, per IbD........-cecccccees 5@13 
CRE I he kndqoesatdquaceaess 4@ 7 
CHepoiG 6. ii TS 2@ 4 


POTATOES.—The demand for Potatoes 
was very fairly active, with the tone of the 
market steady all around, and on the choice 
grades holders look for even higher figures. 
We quote: 


Long Island and State......... 150 @200 
ROU PR rds dsnscddgesiasas 123 @137% 
EEDS.—The receipts of Clover con- 


tinue light and sellers for this month’s 
delivery find it exceedingly hard to meet 
their engagements. ‘“‘Spot” is a trifle 
higher and firmer, closing at 824 cents for 
prime and 9@94Mc. for choice." Timothy 
is quiet but steady. Of Flax sales have 
been made of 5,000 bushels at $1.50. Hold- 
ers generally ask $1.55; but the best bids 
are $1.4714. We quote: 

Clover, Western, 1876,prime, perlb. 83%@ 9 
Timothy good to prime, per bush.1 40 @l 45 
Flaxseed, Western, rough...... --1 50 @l1 52 
Red Top, per bag, 5 bush....... 200 @2 25 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 








Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 50 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
WORE 5. < iwc cddtecccadee 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
A) 51 94 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 
| OEP ee per reer eT 38 72 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 50 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 35 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 45 00 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 40 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
PINS C8 ENG cn sss ccacsads 00 


8 
£3386 5556 
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Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 35g00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour.#....... 35 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 34 36 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 31 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 00@ 3300 
. Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 32 00 
a “ Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 
- ‘« Raw Bone Super- 

phosphate.....38 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers.............. 55 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 38 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 40 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Is]. Guano. 40 00 

Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. ( Phil.) : 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 47 00 
High-grade Superphosphate.. 41 00 
Imp. Aciduleted Phosehates.... 35 00 
Ground Raw Bone............. 40 00 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 18 00 
EAN NNN ae og dagcaccnducecccade 40 o0@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 00@ 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 22 00@ 25 00 
PAMstO; POW CORS . 65 «hc. nscesc ckes 800@ 900 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p. c.), per Ib. 884¢.@ 9g. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 34¢e@4 e. 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “  2%{¢c.@ 3c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 44%c.@ 4c. 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb........... 4ic.@ 4%4c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.... 5 c.@ 5c 
Dried Blood, per, | ees 2ige.@3 ce. 
MME 8" os cecataucccdae 24¢.@3 ¢ 

en 








TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE oe 
Send for our New Reduced Price-L 
THEG = i TEA COMPANY. 
(P.-O. Box 5643), Land 33 Vesey At., N. Y. City. 





BEST TEAS, COFFEES, 
ND SPICES. 
Dealers, families, and consum: 
in in general of of above articles should 
STINER & C 








Per Montn and Expenses 

or Commission toa few a | E A a LY 

So reboLise. sc 8 to DEA Eee Contract 
+ Nos. tho Fale Brock Dearborn Street, Chicago, [le 


»,CEARINC. 


5 Bevel and Spur Gearing 
= <f jas MOULDED BY SPECIAL 
< ae Machinery at Short Notice, 
ARRAS SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM 
ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
MIXERS FOR FERTILIZERS AND WHITE LEAD. 
POOLE & HUNT, 
BALTIMORE. _ 
BARLOWS | (Bre UbEaRAa 
INDIGO BLUE.|2s3 n. 24 birot, Puliadetphia 


TE A —The choicest in the world—Importers 
- ee ene in America— 
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WORCESTER’S 
GREAT DICTIONARY. 


THe demand for this magnificent Dic- 
tionary from our subscribers in every 
section of the country is far beyond our 
most sanguine expectations. Asa premium 
it has never been excelled or equaled by 
any newspaper in the country. The price 
at the book stores of this splendid volume 
of over 1,800 pages is $10. We give it 
away, absolutely, for three subscriptions 
and nine dollars, For full particulars see 
two last columns of this page. 

Those who want this great Dictionary to 
use as a Holiday Gift should order it at 
once, as the rush of orders, later in the 
season, promises to be—as it has been thus 
far—greater than for any premium ever be- 
fore offered by us, and it may be impossi- 
ble to fill them all in time to reach their 
destination before Christmas or New Year's 
Day. The names are all registered as re- 
ceived and the Dictionary will be delivered 
in accordance therewith, in regular order. 
No more appropriate or useful gift could 
be desired for a son or daughter or friend 
than this, and it now can be had, practi- 
cally, for nothing. It isa book for daily 
use, and is worth as am educator a whole 
library of ordinary trash ealled books. 
Every family, at least, should have this vast 
treasure-house of knowledge. 

The following, gathered hastily from 
those who have just received the Diction- 
ary from us as a premium, on the terms 
preposed, will show what we are doing: 

WATERLOO, N. Y., Oct. 31st, 1877. 

Dictionary received this evening. It is more 

than satisfactory. 


Yours truly, FRED. L. MANNING. 


NoRTHYILLE, N. Y., Nov. 6th, 187%. 


In answer to your card of inquiry, I will say 
the Dictionary is here, for I brought it myself 
from the express office, over a mile and a half, 
aud I can truly say I fe the great weight of my 
obligation to you every step of my way home. 
1 am very proud of my new library between two 
covers, and can bardly leave it long enough to 
write this. 

Yours thankfully, 


LAWRENCE, Mass., Nov. 9th, 1887. 


The Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary 
was received in excellent condition. It is the 
most valuable premium I have ever known 
offered for so small an outlay. 

Very truly yours, 
C. C. CLOSSON. 


ALMA PIERCE, 





HARRISBURG, PA., Noy. 9th, 1877. 
The Dictionary came to hand in due time 
and in good order, and is esteemed a most 
liberal dnd valuable prémiam! Tug INpgReND- 
ENT is fully worth the sUbscription price, and 
this, therefure, is a, real and very substantial 
gratuity.¢I greatly prize it, and wish I could 
induce many tp enrich their libraries with the 

same treasure. Yours truly, 
JOEL SWARTZ. 





BrrMiInGHam, Conn., Noy. 9th, 1877. 

I received the Dictionary all right, two or 
three days ago, and it is perfectly satisfactory. 
I certainly think it ‘‘the most desirable pre- 
mium ever offered by a newspaper.” 

Yours truly, 
CHAS. E. CLARK, 


Spencer, N. Y., Nev. 10th, 1877. 
The Dictionary was received in good condi- 
tion. Perfectly satisfactory. Thanks. 
Yours, etc., 
R. J. BEATTIE. 





WINCHESTER, IND., Noy. 10th, 1877. 


Dictionary received and perfectly satisfac- 
tory. E. ENGLE. 


MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT., Nov. 9th, 1877. 
The Dictionary arrived O. K. and is satis- 
factory. Yours truly, 
MRS. 8. A. GREEN. 


PORTLAND, ME., Nov. 10th, 1877. 
The Dictionary is received and I’m greatly 
pleased with it. Truly yours, 
NEAL DOW. 


BAnGor, ME., Nov. 10th, 1877. 

Dictionary received. It has proved to be all 
that you claim for it. 

Such a handsome premium for so few sub- 
scribers, such ample compensation for so 
little effort, are,so faras [ know, without a 
parallel. 

Should also say, paper equally satfsfactory. 

C. B. WATKIN, 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa,, Nov. 10th, 1877. 

The large Unabridged Quarto Pictorial 
Worcester’s Dictionary you forwarded to me 
asa premium came promptly to hand, and in 
perfect order, without expense. 

I am now exhibiting it to my friends as one 
of the most unexampled liberal and useful 
premium gifts that has ever come ander my 
notice. 

Hoping that this generous effort to benefit 
others may bring you a rich return, 

Iam yours very truly, 
GEO. W. SIMONS. 


St. Mary’s, O., Nov. 12th, 1877. 
The Dictionary came to hand im good order 
and is very satisfactory in style of binding, 
printing, and contents, Yours, ete., 
O. JAY. 


MARYSVILLE, UNION Co., O, } 
Noy. 13th, 1877. § 
_The Dictionary is safely received. Thank 
you very much. It pleases me well. 
Yours truly, J. F. DAVIES, 
(Pastor M. E. Church), 


19 JEFFERSON 8T., ALLEGHENY CITY, } 
Noy. 15th, 1877. ) 
The book (Worcester’s Dictionary) came all 
right. Pleased with your paper and Diction- 
ary. Accept thanks. 
H. 8. BOYD. 


GANG MILts, N. Y., Nov. 15th, 1877. 
The Worcester Dictionary came by express in 
good order. Itis a good investment, as I con- 
sider it only costs me about one dollar, the in- 
terest on advanced subscription and express 
charges. Please accept my thanks for your 
generous offer. Truly yours. 
J. N. WALTERS. 


Sac Harpor, N. Y., Oct. 3ist, 1877. 
Premium Dictionary (Worcester) received. 
Very satisfactory. Many thavks. Hope your 
liberality will be well rewarded. 
Yours, W. 8S. HAUERN. 





NorRRISTOWN, Pa., Oct. 30th, 1877. 
Worcester’s Dictionary came to-day. Accept 
my thanks for it as a premium. We are very 
much pleased with it and with THE [NDEPEND- 
ENT. Yours truly, 
Mrs. A. D. EISENHOWER. 





COLCHESTER, Conn., Nov. 9th, 1877. 

INDEPENDENT and Dictionary received. Ev- 
erything perfectly satisfactory. Yours truly, 
Dr. 8. L. CHASE. 


PascoaGa, R I., Oct. 3ist, 1877. 
The Dictionary this day recetved. Accept 
thanks for the valuable premium, 
Yours truly, 
WHIPPLE WALLING. 


FrEmonT, O., Oct. 31st, 1877. 
The Dictionary is received and affords full 
satisfaction. I only wonder how you can af- 


ford such a premium. 
T. S. WHITE. 


New Haven, Conn., Nev. 2d, 1877. 
Dictionary arrived all right yesterday. Am 
highly pleased with it. Yours truly, 
J. B. THRALL, 
G. M. ORVIS. 


FLorence®Maks., Nov. 2a, {s77. 
Both the Dictionary ‘ante Pickwick Papers 
received this day. Thanks for both. Much 
pleased with them. 
Very truly yours, 
W. L. WILCOX. 


DELAWARE, OHIO, Nov. 2d, 1877. 

I herewith acknowledge the receipt, this a.M., 
via express, of one Worcester’s Unabridged 
Dictionary from J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. The book is sound and satisfactory. 

Yours gratefully, 
P. W. SMITH. 


ADRIAN, Micu., Nov. 3d, 1877. - 
The Dictionary came to-day and is very 
satisfactory. I will show it to some friends, 
and perhaps you will receive other subscribers 
as a result, Yours truly, 
NORMAN GEDDES. 


MILFORD, Mass., Nov. 6th, 1877. 
The Dictionary has been received by me and 
is very satisfactory. 
Yours truly, 
ORLANDO AVERY. 


ALLEGAN, MicH., Nov. 6th, 1877. 
The Worcester’s premium Dictionary came to 
hand, by express, in due time. The book is 
all that you recommended it to be, and is, in- 
deed, a fine specimen of what can be done in 

the line of book-making at the present time. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. H. LITTLEJOHN. 


SPRING VALLEY, FILLMORE Co., MINN., 
Nov. 5th, 1 t 
The Worcester’s Dictionary has been re- 
ceived all right. 
Yours traly, 
E. W. MERRILL. 











THE INDEPENDENT FOR 1878 


will have to be a V#RY GOOD PAPER to satisfy the thousands of readers who have be- 
come familiar with its good qualities in the past. But we propose this year to excel the 
past. 


I. 


We shall continue to print articles from the best writers and thinkers in the country. 
The departments of Religious News, Literature, Biblical Research, Ministerial Register, 
Sunday-school, Fine Arts, Science, Missions, School and College, Personalities, Markets, 
Farm and Garden, Fivancial, and Insurance will, as heretofore, be contributed to by 
specialists in each branch. These departments are famous because they are able and 
trust worthy. 

II 


REV. JOSEPH COOK’S LECTURES, 


in Tremont Temple, Boston, attracted great attention as printed in THE INDEPENDENT 
last winter, and their publication will be continued. They will be faithfully reported in 
full, and will be printed after a careful revision by the author. Mr. Cook has proved 
to be a foeman worthy of the steel of the scientists, whom he has met and defeated on 
theirown ground. The earnest defender of the good old Evangelical doctrines, he is 
entirely familiar with the very latest forms and phases of modern unbelief, which he 
attacks with a keen blade. His lectures are an armory of Christian defense and attack 
and will attract even wider attention this year than last. 


Ii, 
THE YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, 


which every minister and layman ought to read, are now being delivered this year by one 
of the most noted of English Congregationalists, the Rev. R. W. Dale, editor of The 
Congregation list, of London. Mr. Dale’s lectures are heard and read with great interest 
and are each week fully reported in THE INDEPENDENT. He is a scholar and an orator, 
and his lectures, coming from an English divine, will, doubtless, impart new suggestions 
to our pulpit teachers, especially as Mr. Dale is a man of great force and rhetorical 
power. 
TV. 


SERMONS 


by eminent divines of all denominations will continue to be printed regularly through 
the year. They have been very popular during the past twelve months, and the Amer- 
ican Pulpit is now adequately represented only in Toe INDEPENDENT. 


Vs 
Among the contributors to THE INDEPENDENT may be mentioned: 


Among the contributors to THE INDEPENDENT 
may be mentioned: 
Pres. T. D. WOOLSRY, D. D., LL.D., 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D., 
JOS. P. THOMPSON, D. D., LL.D., 
- R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL D., 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., 
Rov. JOSEPH COOK, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
Bishop GILBERT HAVEN, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Bishop A. C. COXE, D. D., LL.D., 
Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.B., 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Prof. MOSES COIT TYLER, 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” 
Rev, DAVID SWING, 
STEPHEN H. TYNG, Jr., D. D., 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, 
PHILIP SCHAFYF, D. D., 
C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., SARAH O. JEWETT, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, Mrs. LAURA SANFORD, 
“i. H.,” Mrs. C. H. DALL, 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, JOAQUIN MILLER, 
Rev. THOMAS K. BEECHER, Prof. C.M. MEAD, 
EDWARD EVERETT HALR. J. BOYLE O’REILLY, 
Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, D. R. LOCKE, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., MARG ARET J. PRESTON. 
JAMES J. JARVES, GEORGE C, LORIMER, D. D.; 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” Mrs. 8S. M. B. PLATT, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., RACHEL POMEROY 
B. P. SHILLABER, HIRAM RICH, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, ELLA FARNAM, 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, ALFRED B. STREET, 
* GRACE GREENWOOD,” THOS. DUNN ENGLISH. 
RAY PALMER, D. D., JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D., Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
NEAL DOW, GEO. DUFFIELD. D. D. 
Prof. C. A. YOUNG. 


J. J. PIATT, 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 

CELIA THAXTER, 

Rev. HENRY C. TRUMBULI, 
JANE G. SWISSHELM, 
MARY CLEMMER, 
EDWARD ABBOTT, 

A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 

Hon, J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 
Pres. JOHN BASCOM, 
ELISHA MULFORD, 
LOUISA BUSHNELL, 

Wo. M. F. ROUND, 

Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
ELIHU BURRITT, 

PAUL H. HAYNE, 

GEO. B. CHEEVER, D.D., 

Cc. P. €RANCH, 

EPES SARGENT, 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D. D., 
“ HOWARD GLYNDON,” 
MARY N. PRESCOTT, 

F. B. SANBORN, 

HENRY JAMES, JR, 

Rey. S.C. DUFFIELD, 








VI. 
“BIOLOGY” AND “TRANSCENDENTALISM.” 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ BroLocy” and 
“ TRANSCENDENTALISM,” a8 a premium, embodying, in a revised and corrected form, the 
author’s last winter’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are published in handsome 
book form, with colored illustrations, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Beston. We will 
mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to every subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who 
remits us $3 for a year in advance; or any Subscriber may remit $5.50, and we will send 
him THE INDEPENDENT for two years, in advance, and both volumes, postpaid. 


. VII. 
AN ASTONISHING OFFER! 


WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 
Bound in Sheep, 1854 pages, over 1,000 Illustrations. Issue of 1877. 


We have made a special contract with the great publishing house of J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., of Philadelphia, by which we are enabled to offer the most desirable Pre- 
mium ever given by us or any other newspaper in the country. We will send this Die - 
tionary to any person who will send us the name of Three New Subscribers and Nine Dol- 
lars ; or who will, on renewing his own subscription, in advance, send us 7wo New Names 
additional and $9; or who will renew his own subscription for three years, in advance, 
and send us $9. : . 

The regular price of the Dictionary alone, at all the bookstores, is $10, while the 
lowest price of three subscriptions is $9. Both the Dictionary and the three Subscriptions, 
under this extraordinary offer, can, therefore. be had together for only $9. The Diction- 
ary will be delivered at our office, or in Philadelphia, free, or be seut by express or 
otherwise from Philadelphia, as may be ordered, at the expense of the subscriber. 


Subscription Price, $3 per Annum, in Advance. 
{3 Specimen Copies sent free. 


Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York City. 
Post-Office Box 2787. 
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Young | and Old. 


NAUGHTY JACK FROST. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


A DEAR little girl on a winter’s day 
Went out in the street for a cheerful play— 
A dear little girl, named Laura. 
The sky was bright and the air was keen, 
And naughty Jack Frost, who couldn’t be 
seen, 
Was anxiously waiting for her. 


* How do you do 2” said the wicked wight, 
As he seized her fingers and squeezed them 
tight, 
Her very devoted adorer. 
‘¢ How do you do 2” again and again, 
Till her fingers ached with afunny pain, 
And ready to scream was Laura. 


By every finger he held her fast ; 
But she managed to shake him off, at last, 
Clapping her hands together. 
And then this naughty jackanapes goes 
And pinches every one of her toes, 
Spite of the good stout leather. 


Oh! then she hopped, and then how fleet 

She hurried over the frozen street, 
Filling the air with laughter, 

As one by one her toes came back, 

Out of the reach of the naughty Jack, 
Who still keeps following after. 


He’s here and there and everywhere, 
Out of doors in the wintry air, 
Behind, beside, before her ; 
And if he catches her standing still, 
For a moment only, oh! how he will 
Torment the poor little Laura, 


He tries his best to get at her ears, 
He looks in her eyes till he brings the tears, 
Her cheeks are like apples mellow. 
“ Jack Frost,’’ she says, *‘ I would like to know 
Where you learnt your manners. Don’t tease 
me so, 
You disagreeable fellow !”’ 


Just out of spite, I really suppose, 
He gave a tweak to her little nose— 
Oh! then she was angry, very. 
And, though she rubbed it with all her 
might, 
It soon, to Jacky’s intense delight, 
Grew red as an English cherry. 


She ran in the house, her woes to rehearse ; 
But as soon as she entered her nese grew 
worse— 
Oh! don’t you feel sorry for her ? 
And then at night, when she went to bed, 
She dreamt her nose was as big as her head— 
Poor little frost-bitten Laura ! 


EE 


GRANDMOTHER DEAN’S CHINA 
TEA-POT. 


A THANKSGIVING STORY. 





BY MRS. MABEL C, DOWD. 





HELEN and Robert Gillespie were or- 
phans. They sat looking out of their little 
upper window one evening in November, 
and talking in low, earnest tones. 

What do you suppose they were talking 
about? They were laying their little plans 
for the coming winter—these two children, 
left without a mother two months before. 
They had no relatives in the great city, and 
none in the world, so far as they knew. 

Miss Phebe Maynard, who, with her 
invalid sister, Miss Hannah, lived in the 
rooms across the hall, had been very kind 
to Mrs. Gillespie during her sickness; and 
she had promised to do what she could for 
the children when they should be left alone, 
This attention was owing partly to Miss 
Phebe’s kind heart, and partly to the 
fact that her grandfather and Mrs. Gilles- 
pie’s father-in-law were Scotchmen. Miss 
Phebe was very proud of her Scotch ances- 
try. It was little she could do for the 
children, for she was poor and supported 
herself and sister by doing fine sewing. 
But sympathy and kind words were given 
freely, and they often do more good than 
money. Robert and Helen fully appreciat- 
ed them, and counted Miss Phebe as their 
best friend in the world. 

Robert had secured a situation with a 
physician in the city, and received three 
dollars a week for his services; and, for a 

boy of fifteen, that was considered very 
good pay. One dollar must go to pay the 
rent of their two small rooms, and they 
must make the remaining two do for food, 
fuel, clothing and all their other needs, 
They never had roast beef and plum-pud- 
ding for dinner; but they had managed 
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thus far to have enough to eat, if it were 
not always very good. 

If Miss Phebe was baking gingerbread, a 
small loaf generally found its way into 
Helen’s little cupboard; and she taught the 
little girl how to make nicesoups from bones 
that cost but little and were good and 
healthful. Helen was growing to be a nice 
little housekeeper for a girl of twelve, and 
Miss Phebe advised them to keep the two 
rooms through the winter, as the best thing 
they could do. 

Helen, at the time of her mother’s death, 
was attending one of the public schools in 
the city; and Robert was unwilling to have 
her leave and go into some family to work 
for her board, as had been talked of. 

“T ought to earn enough for us both, 
and I will, too,’ he told Miss Phebe, when 
the matter was talked over. 

“Well, child, you may try it, and I'll 
help you all I can,” was Miss Phebe’s 
reply. 

The day before Mrs. Gillespie’s death she 
said something to Helen about a china tea- 
pot; but the child could not understand 
what she meant. The mother was too 
sick to explain; but it seemed to trouble 
her. She failed very rapidly afterward, 
and the circumstance was forgotten till a 
week or so after, when Helen spoke of it to 
Robert. 

“I wish I knew what Mother meant 
about that china tea-pot. There isn’t any 
except that little old one that used to belong 
to her grandmother. You don’t suppose 
she wanted some teammade in it. Do you? 
She may have thought it would taste better 
out of that. I wonderif she did. I wish I 
knew.” 

‘* Well, you can’t help it now; so don’t 
let us worry. Poor, dear Mother! But 
she is all right now. I feel happier when I 
think of that.” 

It was Saturday morning—only five days 
before Thanksgiving. Helen had just 
come from Miss Phebe’s room, where she 
had been to tell her some good news. Mr. 
Sanford, the young medical student, who 
hired the room the children gave up after 
their mother’s death, had told the little girl, 
that morning, he would give her ter cents 
a week if she would make his bed every 
morning and keep his room tidy. Small 
pay it was, to be sure. But he was poor 
himself, and to Helen it seemed a large 
sum. She was delighted with her good 
fortune, and could hardly wait for Robert 
to come home to tell him. Miss Phebe sus- 
pected it was done for the purpose of help- 
ing them, for she had told the gentleman 
of their extreme poverty; but she said 
nothing of it to Helen. 

An hour or two later, Miss Phebe sat by 
her window, sewing and singing softly to 
herself some old, half-forgotten Sunday- 
school hymn. Miss Hannah sat by her 
window, propped up in the most comforta. 
ble chair the room afforded, her fingers 
busy with some dainty needle-work; for, 
although an invalid and almost constant 
sufferer, she was never idle. 

‘*T feel better to hold my work, if I don’t 
do anything,” she used to say. 

Suddenly the door flew open, and Helen 
Gillespie rushed in, her cheeks flushed, her 
eyes bright with excitement. 

‘Oh! Miss Phebe—” she began, and 
then burst into tears. 

“Why, child! Whatisthe matter? Has 
anything happened to Robert?” For im- 
mediately visions of broken limbs and 
mangled bodies passed before the good 
lady’s eyes. 

Helen could only shake her head, as she 
mutely held out a little blue china tea-pot, 
which till then Miss Phebe had not no- 
ticed. 

She had heard about Mrs. Gillespie’s 
seemingly strange talk in regard to a “‘tea- 
pot,” and in a moment the mystery was 
solved. The truth flashed upon her. 
There in the bottom of the pot lay a little 
pile of money! 

‘« Well, I never!” ejaculated Miss Phebe. 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed Miss Han- 
nah, when she was made acquainted with 
its contents. 

“Don’t cry, child,” said Miss Phebe, 
soothingly. ‘‘To think of your mother’s 
saving up all that money!” 

“Qh! I wish she was here,” sobbed 
Helen. ‘It brings it all back.” 





The good lady took the child on her lap, 





and soothed her with kind, loving words 
till she grew more quiet. Then, to turn 
her attention, she said: 

“Come. Let, us count it, and see how 
much there is. Perhaps there’s enough to 
buy a Thanksgiving turkey. Who 
knows?” 

‘Oh! I wish we could,” said Helen, 
brightening up. ‘‘ Yousee,” she explained, 
“T thought I’d clean out the cupboard, and 
this was on the top shelf. When I took it 
downz to dust it off, 1 heard something rattle; 
and I opened it and saw the money.” 

‘*Tt’s well you went to cleaning house,” 
remarked Miss Hannah. 

‘“*One, two, two and a half,” counted 
Miss Phebe, four and a quarter, five, six, 
six and three-quarters, eight and a half, 
nine—nine dollars and sixty-seven cents!” 

**O—h! Is there, really?” 

‘*Really and truly, if I haven’t made a 
mistake, and I don't believe I have. I 
used to be pretty good in arithmetic,” she 
added, with a little flush of pride. 

‘Could I—could we—do you think it 
would be wrong to get a turkey, as you 
said?” 

Miss Phebe looked at her sister. What 
should she tell the child? They needed every 
cent of the money. That she well 
knew. 

‘*T don’t believe mother’d care,” Helen 
went on. ‘‘She thought so much of 
Thanksgiving, and we always had turkey 
for dinner. Mother said it seemed as if 
she must.” 

That decided the case. Miss Phebe 
could not go against the mother’s opinion. 

‘*Yes, child, we'll take some of it and 
buy aturkey. It won’t be wrong, either,” 
she added, stoutly, as if somebody had 
said to the contrary. 

‘“When can we go? 
asked Helen, eagerly. 

“Why, child, alive! the countrymen 
won't bring in the turkeys till a day or two 
before Thanksgiving. Can’t you wait? 
Well, I don’t wonder,” she added, softly, 
thinking how few bright spots there were 
in the child’s life. 

‘Oh! I’m so glad we can have it,” said 
Helen. ‘‘ Now it will seem like Thanks- 
giving. I thought it wouldn’t. And I 
kept thinking what a nice time we had last 
year. And we'll have Thanksgiving to- 
gether. Won't we? Ain’t you glad, Miss 
Phebe? Wouldn’t it be nice not to tell 
Robert anything about it, and thensurprise 
him? But do you suppose I can keep from 
telling him?” 

Miss Phebe rather doubted her powers of 
secresy; but Helen was sure that, if she 
made up her mind not to tell, she would 
not. 

The little girl waited rather impatiently 
for the day when Miss Phebe had promised 
to go with her, after school, and buy the 
turkey. At half-past four they started, 
Helen proud and important, but very much 
afraid they should meet Robert, who would 
wonder what their errand might be. No 
Robert appeared, however, and they soon 
reacbed Main Street, which was lined with 
farmers’ wagons, laden with produce. 

Miss Phebe stepped up to one map, and 
asked him the price of turkeys. 

‘* Twenty five cents, ma’am. Have this 
one? Ten pounds, ma’am. Won't find a 
better,” he went on, glibly. 

Miss Phebe looked at the turkeys, but 
did not take any. She thought she would 
go on a little further. 

So Helen trudged along by her side, fully 
conviuced that ber escort understood the 
business perfectly. 

‘“Why didn’t you take that? Wasn’t it 
a good one?” 

“““Maybe ‘twas; but I didn’t like the 
looks o’ the man. Then I’m not going to 
pay so much. Twenty cents a pound 
ought to buy a good one.” 

She stopped before another cart, where a 
jolly-faced, gray-haired man, in a long 
blue farmer’s frock, was trying to suit an 
Irish woman with a goose. At last she 
went off with her goose under her arm, and 
the man turned to Miss Phebe, who stood 
waiting. 

‘* What would you like, ma’am?’’ 

“I want a good turkey. How much do 
you charge for them?” . 

“Twenty cents a pound, How large a 
one do you want?” 

‘* About ten pounds, I thought,” 
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‘* Here is a nice fat one. Just ten and 
quarter. I’ll call it ten pounds.” 

Miss Phebe liked the looks of it, and 
said she would take it. She then inquired 
the price of some nice-looking pumpkins, 
and the result was that a pumpkin went 
into her basket with the turkey. 

Helen looked longingly at a basket of 
bright red apples in the further end of the 
wagon. Perbaps the farmer noticed it. 

‘*Here, little girl, here’s an apple for 
you, and one for your little brother,” he 
said, handing her two rosy-cheeked speci- 
mens. 

‘‘T haven’t any little brother. 
ger’n I am,” said Helen. 

‘* Just as well,” he replied. ‘‘I guess he 
ain’t too big to eat an apple.” While Helen 
thanked him, her cheeks as rosy as the 
apples. 

‘*Now shall we go home? Let me help 
carry the basket.” 

So, with the basket between them, they 
walked slowly homeward, Helen talking 
very fast all the way. 

When they reached home, Miss Phebe 
took charge of the turkey, so that it should 
not, by any possibility, fall into Robert’s 
hands. There was a little shelf outside of 
one of her windows, where she put things 
to keep them fresh and coo]; and there the 
turkey was deposited, to rest until the next 
day. 

Helen received the remainder of the 
money from Miss Phebe, and there was 
now, after buying the turkey, seven dollars 
and sixty-seven cents. What a fortune! 
It seemed one to the little girl. 

When she came home from school the 
next day at noon, Miss Phebe called to her, 
and, going to her cupboard, she displayed 
to the delighted child two large pumpkin 
pies. They looked delicious, and I don’t 
know which was the more pleased—Miss 
Phebe, in showing, or Helen, in admiring 
them. 

That afternoon Helen was to help Miss 
Phebe get the turkey ready for roasting. 
She could hardly wait for school to close, 
and when, at last, she was outside the big 
gate her feet fairly flew homeward. 

‘‘My mother used to boil the heart and 
gizzard and liver, and chop them in with 
the dressing. So I’ve got them all boiled 
ready,” said Miss Phebe, when Helen pre- 
sented herself. ‘‘It’s much nicer that way. 
And, now, I want you torun around the 
corner, to the baker’s, and get a loaf of 
bread. Baker’s bread is better for dress- 
ing.” 

When Helen and the baker’s loaf came 
in, Miss Phebe told her to cut it in thin 
slices and toast it. 

‘*Some people never toast their bread,”’ 
she said; ‘‘but my mother always did, and 
it’s just as much better as can be. You 
don’t want to toast it too hard. There, 
that’ll do nicely,” as Helen presented her 
first slice for approval. 

So the turkey was stuffed and sewed and 
tied, amid much talk and planning. 

‘Miss Phebe,” Helen began, ‘‘ don’t you 
suppose Mr. Sanford would like to have us 
ask him to dinner? Because he’s been so 
good to me, and he said he had not any 
home to go to.” : 

“Why, yes, child, I presume he’d like it 
very much. The turkey ’ll be good enough 
for anybody to eat, I guess. You can ask 
him, if you want to.” 

“*T don’t want to unless you’d like it.” 
“‘T should like it well enough. I don 
care either way. Do as you please about 

it.” 

“‘But I wish you would.” 

‘* Ask him yourself, child. He’ll like it 
better from you.” 

‘‘Oh! but there won’t be cups enough,” 
and Helen’s face took on a look of dismay. 

Truly, here was a dilemma. They had 
planned to use what remained of Grand- 
mother Dean’s china tea-set. There was 
the little tea pot, the contents of which had 
brought so much happiness, a sugar-bowl 
and cream pitcher, and three cups and 
saucers, 

Helen never drank tea, so there would 
be just enough, unless they invited Mr. 
Sanford. 

“I might ask Robert not to take any; but 
he always likes it so much, when he can 
get it,” ventured Helen, 

They had dispensed with tea, as an un- 
necessary luxury, sipce their mother died; 
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but Miss Phebe occasionally sent in a cup 
to Robert, when he came home at night. 

*“We might put on one of the big cups; 
but it would look funny with the little 
ones.” 

“Tl tell you what I'll do,” said Miss 
Phebe. ‘‘If I pour the tea, I’ll take one of 
my teacups. They are smaller than yours, 
and I'll keep it behind the tea-pot, where 
nobody’ll notice it.” 

So Mr. Sanford received his invitation, 
and promised to be on hand at the appointed 
time. 

“What mike: you look so smiling?” 
asked Robert, the next morniog; for his 
little sister could hardly keep the secret 
to herself any longer. 

At his words she drew down her face 
and frowned; but her eyes were dancing, 
and Robert was not to be deceived. 

‘*You can’t fool me. There’s something” 
afoot. What is it?” 

‘*Don’t ask me, or I shall tell, and I 
mustn’t,” said Helen, running out of the 
room. 

Robert looked at her in astonishment. 
What had the child got into her head? 
Robert felt very old. He felt as if he 
never should be afree, light hearted boy, as 
he used to be. ‘He had looked forward to 
this Thanksgiving Day wit a sad heart. 
It had always been one of the happiest 
days of the year while his mother lived; 
and to day there would be nothing to mark 
it from other days. Their dinner must be 
just what it had been for weeks—bread and 
soup. Good and wholesome; but still he 
wished he could have bought something 
to make it seem like old times—a chicken, 
perhaps. But no, he must be thankful for 
what they had, and not wish for impossible 
things. So he wondered how Helen could 
feel so happy, when he was so down- 
hearted. She did not come back; and he 
went off to the office, wishing he could get 
some place where he would bave more time 
tostudy. He improved every chance he had 
to read such books as came in his way. But 
such chances were few, for he was off with 
the doctor most of the day or busy in the 
office. His great desire was to learn book- 
keeping. But how? On this he pondered 
day and night. The doctor had it in bis 
power to help him; but be never did But 
boys like Robert are sure to make their 
way inthe world, in spite of circumstances, 
His chance came at last. 

As soon as Helen made sure that ber 
brother was really gone, she went back and 
busied herself with getting the room ready 
for the grand event. The little cot-bed on 
which she slept was folded up and put in 
Robert’s room. She swept and dusted and 
made everything as clean as need be. She 
was dusting the last chair, when somebody 
knocked at the door. 

It was a grocer’s boy, with a package, 
directed to Miss Helen Gillespie. She 
opened it, and found six large oranges. 
Who cofild have sent them? She at once 
consulted with Miss Phebe. She thought 
it not unlikely that they were Mr. Sanford’s 
contribution to the Thanksgiving dinner. 
And so it afterward proved. 

Robert had said, the night before, that 
he should be home to dinner at the usual 
time—one o'clock. The afternoon he was 
to have to himself. 

It was half-past eleven. Helen had set 
the table with the best that the united cup- 
boards (her own and Miss Phebe’s) afforded. 
The oranges she had arranged in a large 
dish of Miss Pbebe’s, and they occupied the 
place of honor on thetable. Miss Hannah 
had just been rolled across the hall in her 
easy-chair, when somebody, came running 
up stairs. 

Robert opened the door. 

**Oh! oh!” screamed Helen. 

‘“Wasn’t Dr. Smith good to let me off so 
early?” he began, and then stopped, 
amazed. 

**Oh! Robert, I didn’t want you to come 
quite so soon. But isn’t it splendid?” 

Then, of course, there were explanations 
and exclamations, and Miss Phebe staid so 
long to talk that she almost forgot the 
turkey. 

To say that Robert was pleased would 
but feebly express his feelings. It is 
enough to note that Helen was fully satis- 

fied with his demonstrations of joy. 


At one o’clock Mr. Sanford appeared, 
and seemed as pleased to be there as the 
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rest were to have him. He kept them all 
laugbing with his funny stories, till Miss 
Phebe declared she could not tell a thing 
she was eating. But the best of all was 
that he found out Robert’s desire to learn 
book-keeping, and offered to teach him one 
hour every evening. And now he had 
the money to buy the necessary books. I 
don’t think Robert ate much dinner after 
that. He was so happy he couldn’t. 

Mr. Sanford praised Miss Phebe’s pump- 
kin pie, and said that the turkey tasted just 
as.if his mother had cooked it, which was 
the best thing he could have said. 

So everything passed off happily, and the 
Thanksgiving Day which had begun so 
sorrowfully for Robert ended with pleasant 
prospects and bright hopes. 

Years afterward, when Helen had become 
a successful teacher and Robert occupied a 
responsible position in a large warehouse, 
and they, with their old friends, Miss 
Phebe and Miss Hannab, were living in 
the little home of their own to which they 
had so long looked forward, Grandmother 
Dean’s china tea-pot occupied a conspicu- 
ous place in their little library. And Helen 
often told ber friends of the Thanksgiving 
Day, years before, when it played so promi- 
nent a part 
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THE RAIN-DROP. 
TO EMEINE. 





The (Question. 
WHEREFORE fallest thou, 
Little drop of rain ? 
Heaven is so fair, 
Why not there remain ? 


The Answer, 


Thou would’st tever know 
Heaven were so fair, 

Did not blessings fall 
On the earth from there. 


—HERBERT W. BoweENn. 
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ALPINE ACCIDENTS. 


Ir would be a great pity, therefore, if 
Alpine climbing orany other trying and on 
occasion dangerous sport should fall into 
discredit. At the same time, it is certainly 
desirable that such exercises sbould be 
practiced with caution and discretion. The 
possibility of accidents being absolutely 
provided against is out of the question, and 
they must always be taken into account. 
The weather may change; an avalanche, 
the breaking in of an unperceived crevasse, 
or the giving way of a cornice of snow not 
strong enough to bear the weight of a 
party, or the chance slip of one of the 
number on the edge of a precipice, may 
occur, without warning, and are very terri- 
ble in their consequences. But, in a gener- 
al way, Alpine climbing does not necessari- 
ly involve excessive risks and ought not to 
be condemned on that account. The great 
thing is that men who indulge in it should 
understand the conditions on which safety 
can usually be obtained; and one or two 
rules were suggested on this point in the 
article on this subject which appeared in 
our pages last year. For instance, every- 
thing depends on the state of the weather, 
which should always be considered care 
fully and its slightest monitions attended 

for even the safest passes become 
dangerous in a mist, or when the snow is 
soft and loose and perhaps lying on an 
angle of ice. In the Zermatt accident of 
last vear the guides found that the weather, 
which was fine and promising when they 
started, afterward became misty, and they 
ought then to have given the signal for 
returning and awaiting a more favorable 
day; and caution in this respect can hardly 
be carried too far. It may be that the 
weather will clear up before long; but it 
is wise to halt and see what may happen. 
This is, indeed, one of tbe first and most 
important principles of the mountaineer’s 
craft. In the case at Lyskamm there 
would seem to be some ground for suspect- 
ing that there may be room for a similar 
explanation. Moreover, the composition 
of a party, including both tourist and 
guides, should. be carefully considered, 
and no weak or incompetent members 
admitted. Asarule. the guides in Switzer 
land are fairly intelligent and efficient; but 
they are a mixed body, and many of them, 
though good enough in a_ subordinate 
position, are not to be trusted with the 
command of a party. It is very much to 
be desired that the corps of guides could be 
organized in a more satisfactory manner, 
with distinct grades, and under specific 
rules as to the conduct of their operations 
and the supervision of a competent head; 
and it would be well if the Alpine Club 
would give their attention to this matter.— 
The Saturday Review. 








A COMMON LIBEL ON NEW JERSEY. 


Most people have an impression—with 
those who have darted swiftly on an ex- 











peess train from New York to Philadelphia 
it is a settled conviction—that every place 
in New Jersey, within a radius of twenty- 
five miles from New York, was created by 
and for the benefit of the railroads center- 
ing in Jersey City, and is composed: 

First. Of'a layer of red, pasty loam, hav- 
ing a natural and fierce attraction for 
boots and sboes. 

Second. Ofa thin sprinkling over this of 
a few native ‘ Jersey-Dutch” families— 
Demarests, Terbunes, or Vanderheydens— 
who, having sold their rather poor, sandy 
farms in parcels, at very high prices, sur- 
vive, in an inert, semi-conscious state, in 
the old. primitive, high-shouldered, gable- 
ended family hom:steads, surrounded by 
tall weeping-willows, sunflowers, and 
flocks of screaming geese, 

Third. Of a superimposed layer of New 
York bookkeepers, clean-shaven bank 
cashiers, and leading dry goods clerks, 
subsisting by close economy on _ small 
salaries, and forming a smart little commu- 
nity, especially nights and Sundays, when 
the paternal heads of families have re- 
tured, by a late afternoon train, to their 
trim and smartly-painted cottages, situated 
in some picturesquely-named place. 

Fourth. Of a top stratum of fever and- 
ague and mosquitoes.—J. D. SHERWOOD, 
in ‘* The New York Tribune.” 
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$19 Pianos.--10-stop Organs. $75 
WHY PAY #500 

fora Piano or $300 for an Orean, when you can have 

one of these (guaranteed as good as the best) sent on 

trial FREE by the 


Marchal & Smith Piano and Organ Co., 


47 University Place, New York? 


Great Reduction in Prices, 
GARDNER & CO. 


TOOK THE FIRST 
AND ONLY PRIZE 
FOR 


PERFORATED 
——<> SEATS and CHAIRS 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL 











As AT A ALL FAIRS Bp THKY HAVE EX- 


Special attention is catled to our goods for 
Presents. Our Children’s Chairs and Toy Chairs are 
unequaled for beauty, cheapness. und serviceable- 
ness. Parties out of town can order from our illus- 
trated catalogue. Sent free. 


CARDNER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
376 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


FURNACES, HEATERS, 


AND 


RANCES. 
SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FURNACES. Econom- 
ical and powerful. Brick-Set and Portable. 

ny ‘ y FIRF-PLACE 
FIRESIDE JEWEL fe sri! spienaid 
in appearance and a great heater. 
STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. &8ex'ss 
orpamental und unsurpassed as a sealer. Has heat- 
ing attachment to warm upper rooms. 


THE “ PREMIER” ERENCH {FLAT 


first-class. popular One-Oven ‘So ‘for French 
Flats. Brick, wito or without hoi-closet. 


The above and a great variety of Ranges and 
Stoves manufactured by the 


NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, New York. 
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C. F. A. Hinrichs, 


29—33 Park Place, 
New York, 


begs to inform his customers, friends, and the pub- 
licin general that his stock of novelties, generally 
very complete, has been greatly increased of late. 
It principally consists of real and artistic Bronzes, 
Busts, Statuettes of Marble and Bronze, Mantel 
Clocks, Antique Brass, Majolica, Gien. ‘Dresden, 
Parian, Bisque, and Porcelain Ware, Music Boxes, 
Porcelain and’ Glass Table Ware, plain and decor- 
ated, also elegantly decorated Bohemian and French 
Glass Ware and Antique Glass Ware. The assort+ 
ment of Toys is now rich and abundant. Games and 
Implements for in and out-door sports and other 
fancy goods, too numerous to mention, suitable for 
Holiday and Wedding Presents, and are offered at 
moderate prices to suit the times. Churchesand Sun- 
day-schoo! Fairs supplied at moderate rates. 








“FACTS. £3 

The “MA Y FL OWEKR” Wirepinae Heater. 
isthe only Heater which has a Hot-air Chamber, 
from which the hext may be libe rated at pleasure. 

THE **MAYFLOWER” will heat FIFTY 
PER CENT. more than any other in theroom where 
it stands, while at the same time Bees gas much or 
mpre than, soy other in rooms abov 

4p EK YFLOWER’ will, burn brightly 
during hn: whois winter, and always be free from 
slag or clinkers, without the use of a poker or any 
outward ee wi 

THE ‘*MAYFLOWER” is as cheerful as an 
open grate, and as ornamental as it is possible to 
make an article out of iron. 

IF you bave not been suc cessful, * ee ating ‘ea 
house with other Heaters, get * W- 

2? and your trouble at be over. 

TRE **SMAYEFLOWER ” is much more DUR- 
ABLE than any other. You will be urged by other 
manufacturers to buy their Heater, for they all have 
in prospect a rich harvest in repairs. Remember 
thatitis for yourinterest to buy the Heater which 
will keep in orderthe yams time, and that one is 
THE MAYFLOWER.” 

If you. would know =bad you ought to know— 
namely, ‘THE FACTS”—come to * HEADQUAR- 
TERs,” ana they will be made plain ts you 

BURTIS & & RAF, Manufacturers, 

237 Water *t., New York. 


UBY & ‘fy EARL 


Cla aa eee 


Surface-Biruing Ga] felt feoting 
FURNACES 


THE CLINTON 
A New Wrought pe Furnace, vith’ Brick-Lined Pot. 
HE CRYS an 
A New Low-Priced Wrou ne: Iron Furnace. | 
The largest Aesornee ene > Variety of Furnaces in 
Market 
FULLER, “WARREN & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 

Troy, N. ¥., New. York City, Chicago, and 

Cleveland. 


Gold's Heater M'f cCompany, 


114 Leonard st., N.Y. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


E. E. GOLD’S 
Patent Wrought Iron Heaters, 


the “HEALTH’*® and ‘TUBULAR.’ 


These furnaces, madevt Heavy Wrought Iron, 
firmly riveted at the seams, are gas-tight. durable, 
and economical, and, ¢ »ntaining several times more 
heating surface than any ordinary furnace,give an 
abundance of mildiy-warmed air. Send for descrip- 
tive pamphlet and references. Estimates made on 
application. Steam Heating Apparatus of every 

variety. 


E. E. GOLD, Pres. 
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Valuable Information about Scales will 
be Furnished Free of Charge on 
Application to 


BUFFALO SCALE (0, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BUFFALO. 
STANDARD SCALES. 


Any one Interested in Scales or Desir- 
ing to Purchase should Address 
BUFFALO SCALE CO., 
Buffalo, N. ¥e 





AGENTS 


WANTED. 


For Particulars Address 


WilsonSewing MachineCo, 


829 Broadway, New York City; 





New Orleans, La.; Chicago, IIl..; 
or, San Francisco, Cal, 














ev 


the 
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FOR 


THE NEW YORK WORLD 


1878 


WILL BE FOUND TO BE THE CHEAPEST AND BEST NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 





“We call THE WORLD a bold and able journal. It has acquired the habit of telling 
the truth, whether it hurts the opposite party or its own ”—New York Evening Post. 





The general verdict of the press and the public upon our efforts during the past 
year encourages us to believe that our readers will take this promise as a substantia] 
earnest of the work which we mean todo during the year to come. THE WorLD will 
lay before its readers: 

1. The News of the Day, of all kinds and from all quarters, by mail and by tele- 
graph, carefully condensed and clearly arranged, giving special attention to Social, 
Literary, Religious, Legal, Financial, Political, Industrial, and Sporting News. 

2. Correspondence, expressly prepared for this journal by a staff of accomplished 
writers at all the chief centers of activity in both hemispheres, reciting more fully and 
illustrating more intelligently than can possibly be done by the telegraph and the cable 
all that happens of interest and importance throughout the world. 

3. Literary Views and Reviews, keeping our readers advised of the movement 
of thought and the achievements of genius and learning in all countries. 

4. Timely and Conscientious Criticisms upon all Works of Art, and all notable 
events in connection with Music and the Drama, Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. 

5. Editorial Articles, fearlessly and candidly discussing every subject of imme- 
diate loca], national, and general importance. 

The issue of the Presidential election of 1876 imposed upon THz WoRLD, as upon 
the whole Democratic party, peculiar and unprecedented responsibilities. It became 
necessary for all patriotic and intelligent Democrats, after the decision of the Presi- 
dential contest by the Electoral Commission, to choose between a childish and useless 
protest against the results of an arbitration urged by the leaders of their own party and 
a manly and magnanimous acquiescence in those results. The latter course seemed to 
Tue Wox-p to be dictated at once by sound principle and by sound policy. The Presi- 
dent who was declared elected by the Electoral Commission, upon his inauguration, 
declared his intention of carrying into effect two great principles of policy, both of 
them essentiaily Democratic in their origin, both of them indispensable to the welfare 
and the prosperity of the Union—justice to the states of the South, and a thorough 
reform in the civil service of the nation. Tue Wor.LD promptly and emphatically 
pledged itself to a candid and impartial support of every step taken by the new 
Administration, in good faith, to carry out this declaration of the President, and called 
upon all good citizens of the Democratic party to unite with it in this pledge. 
THROUGHOUT THE LEADING DEMOCRATIC STATES OF THE UNION, 
AND ESPECIALLY IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK, THIS COURSE, 
RECOMMENDED BY The World, HAS BEEN DELIBERATELY AND SUC- 
CESSFULLY ADOPTED BY THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. It has given to the 
best representatives of that party an authority and an influence not enjoyed by them 
before since the outbreak of the late civil war. It has brought the great states of the 
South back into a cordial union of hearts and of hands with their sister states of the 
North, the East, and the West. It has driven the worst elements of both political 
parties into an unholy alliance based upon sectional hate and political corruption, and 
it opens to the National Democratic party, if wisely counseled and firmly led, a new 
and glorious career of national usefulness. Tuk Wor.p regards the recent victories of 
the party with which it by preference acts not as mere partisan triumphs, gained by 
partisan contrivances, but as the unmistakable expression of a deep and genuine popular 
demand for new methods in government, for a thorough purification of the public 
service, and fora rectification of the aims of the party organizations. Wherever and 
whenever the Democratic party proves itself loyal to this popular demand THE WORLD 
will resolutely uphold it ; wherever and whenever it falls short of or attempts to counteract 
this popular demand THE WORLD will as resolutely oppose and denounce it. In a word, 
THE WORLD believes the Democratic party to exist for the good of the public service. It 
does not believe the public service to exist for the good of the Democratic party. In its treat- 
ment of all other subjects, social, financial, judicial, and religious, THE Wor p will be 
governed by the same principles of justice and of fidelity to its own best standards by 
whieh it aims to regulate its political course. Jt will do wrong wittingly to no man, no 
creed, no interest, and no party. It will never hesitate to defend the helpless who may 
suffer injustice, or to assail the powerful who may perpetrate it. 

Nor will it forget, meanwhile, the legitimate desire of its readers to be entertained, 
as well as instructed, by the daily record it presents to them of the times in which we 
live. While it will treat all subjects of importance earnestly and with respect, it will 
seek to ‘‘ catch the manners living as they rise” of our own and other lands, and to make 
itself an agreeable companion, as well as a faithful guide and teacher. 


Address all letters and orders to 





CASH PREMIUMS. 


To the person from whom THE Wor LD shall receive, previous to March 3ist, 1878, 
the money for the largest number of subscribers for one year to the WEEKLY 
WORLD we will give a first prize of 


$300.00. 


For the next largest number, a secoad prize of 


$200.00. 


For the two next largest lists of subscribes, 


$100.00 each. 


For the two next largest lists of subscribers, two prizes of 


$75.00 each. 


For the six next largest lists, six prizes of 


$50.00 each. 


For the eleven next largest lists, eleven prizes of 


$25.00 each. 


70: 








All persons desirous of competing for these prizes (which are offered in addition to 
the regular Club Premiums) will please signify their intention of so doing, and send to 
us for full instructions. 

We will not award any of these prizes to any person 
supplying “THE WORLD” to subscribers at less than 
regular rates---viz., 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Those Subscribing now will receive the 
Weekly “World” until January lst, 1879. 
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WEEKLY WORLD. 


One year (52 numbers), postage free (less than 2 cents per week)........2eeeeeeeeeeeeeecee $1 00 
TO CLUB AGENTS.—An extra copy for every Club of Ten, separately addressed. 
The Semi-Weekly World for every Club of Twenty, separately addressed. The 








Daily World for every Club of fifty, separately addressed. 


.  SEMI-WEEKLY WORLD. 


Oue yous (106 mamibe ra’, postage Trae. « ........... jas sisicn due Me dileWacdcdastiesdemecasoedeces gine! BOO 


TO CLUB AGENTS.—An extra copy for every Club of Ten, separately addressed. 
The Daily World for every Club of Twenty-five, separately addressed. 


THE DAILY WORLD. 


With Sunday Edition, one year, postage free........ 2... cece ce ee cece cece eteeeeeeeees 10 00 

- s $ 6 months, Wy chk aasadbdiledeh.«copedcongaeeneess amped 5 50 

se “ TI 3 months, ee CE eee ere, ee Peer eT ee ee 275 

Without Sunday Edition, one year, postage free.... 2... cee cece cece cece ween ee eeeees 8 00 

= - 6 months, - MO”, Sd ak antibads Hedesctaddadsauedn 4 25 

«6 - 4¢ 3 months, “e ee ee, Were te ee ey 2 25 

Sunday World, one year, postage free.............cscceeccccceccecceccrccceecccscceces 2 00 
Monday World, containing Literary Reviews and College Cronicle, one year, postage 

Dt Oe PEE MAA PPE Me ae” EEL NS Len MELE ET COTTE TEC T PET CTT eC PCE 1 50 


TERMS :—Cash in advance. Send Post-office Money Order, Bank Draft, or Registered 
Letter. Bills sent by mail will be at risk of sender. 

Additions to Club-lists may be made, at any time in the year, at the above rates. 

We have no traveling agents. Specimen copies, posters, etc, sent free, wherever and 
whenever desired. 


“THE WORLD,” 35 Park Row, New York. 
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Iusurance, 


The Insurance Editor witt give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value ef 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and will answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of pani Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


THE CHARTER OAK LIFE AGAIN. 


THERE is no man who has a real interest 
in the welfare of life insurance who could 
have desired anything less than that the 
Charter Oak Life, of Hartford, should be 
saved firem the hands of a receiver. That 
this result should be secured is of as much 
consequence to life insurance in general as 
it is to the 25,000 policyholders of the com- 
pany. It is now and has been all of the 
time desirable, in the extreme, that the 
company be saved. But when policyhold- 
ers are blindly asked to donate 40 per cent. 
of their claims to the company to enable it 
to make a showing of solvency, it becomes 
a serious question with them whether or 
not it is best to do it. We have, so far, 
told them not to make any new bargains, 
but to hold on to what security they may 
have. 

The present managers are men who are 
not in any way responsible for the unfortu- 
nate condition in which the company is 
placed. It is not from them that the dis- 
aster hascome. There is no possible doubt 
but that the new managers accepted their 
positions because they were urged to do so 
by those who wanted to see the company 
saved, and who did not want to see life 
insurance injured, as it must necessarily 
be, by the failure of such a com- 
pany. But these managers have not 
done as we could have wished and 
as we expected they would do. They 
found the company insolvent. They 
found it without the funds which it should 
have had. They found it unable to meet 
its liabilities. 1t was not their fault. 
They are men of the highest respectability. 
They would never have brought the com- 
pany into its present condition of insolv- 
ency. But has their course been a wise one 
since they have been trying to save the 
company? It is not an easy matter to 
think so. Are any of the new managers 
being paid enormous salaries? Has the 
crippled company been relieved of all un- 
necessary expense? Is there any assurance 
that certain private individuals will not 
much more largely profit from the con- 
tinuance of the company than will its 
policyholders? Has there been any pledge 
made that, if the company should again 
become solvent, and each insurer given his 
full dues according to his original contract, 
the holders of the $200,000 stock will 
not claim every cent of it? Is there any- 
thing to show the insurers in the company 
that phey must pay out of the future 
profits of the company $200,000? These 
are the serious questions to be answered. 
Let the men who have charge of the com- 
pany come out frankly and tell the 
patrons of the company all that the 
books reveal of the various trans- 
actions. It is not worth while to con- 
sider the scandal. Let them saythat alj 
there is nowand all that there ever will be 
shall be given to the policyholders. Let 
them do more, and say to them that they 
are willing to work for small compensa- 
tion until such time as the insurers have 
got their full dues, and tell the amounts 
they are working for. If they are there 
for the purpose of generosity tu the 
patrons of the company, let them show it 
in unmistakable and plain terms, leaving 
nothing covered up, nothing unrevealed. 
Then they may ask the policyholders to aid 
them in saving the company. Until then 
we must still advise the insurers in the com- 
pany to hold on to all that their policies 
call for. 

If an honorable merchant fails, he places 
all of the facts before his creditors; gives 
them all there is. Nothing is withheld. 
In such cases it is not usual for a num- 
ber of men to step into positions of large 
pay. Creditors cannot be expected to set- 
tle for 60 percent. unless they know the 
wherefore of it, We have never had a 
particle of doubt but that the Charter Oak 
Life could be continued in existence, and 
that it could again assume en honorable 
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and worthy position among the life com- 
panies—a position such as it once held. 
But this must come from entire frank- 
ness. It is all very well to issue circu- 
lars, saying that, if this or that be not 
done, the company will be placed in the 
hands of a receiver. The circulars could 
be written with more force in other ways. 
If the new managers really desire to have 
the aid of the patrons of the company, they 
can do a few things that should bring them 


success. Perhaps it would be well to 
name them. They are easy enough of 
analysis. They should first include a 


recital of the ways by which the com- 
pany came into its present condition. Of 
course, this is only a matter of curiosity. 
Second, all claim to the $200,000 stock 
should be absolutely relinquished. This 
should not be done in any blind terms. It 
should be done so clearly that there can be 
no possible misunderstanding of what is 
meant. Third, there should be a state- 
ment of what every man in connection 
with the company is to receive as his com- 
pensation for bringing the company out of 
its difficulties. We believe that all who 
have any claim against the company would 


then be willing to forego such portions of 
it as would enable the company to be placed 


upon a solvent basis. This is just what 
the honorable merchant would do, and we 
thing that the Charter Oak Life should do 
the same, 





CASE’S CASE. 


Houpers of life-insurance policies can 
take courage. One of the indicted officials 
has been tried and found guiity. Mr. Robert 
L. Case is un old man of 68. He was presi- 
dent of the Security Life. The best that 
can be said of the company is that it was 
never a good one. It never had even 
an appearance that would recommend it to 
a careful business man. Last January Mr. 
Case, as president, gave a sworn statement 
of the condition of the company to the In- 
surance Department, which contained any- 
thing but truth. He was soon afterward 
indicted for perjury and has just been con- 
victed. He is not the frank man that Gil- 
man was. He does not own up to the 
crime. He says he did not know what he 
was doing. He knew that the company 
was in bad shape and that it had lost money 
largely; he also knew that the law re- 
quired a certain amount of good assets to 
be on hand for every risk which it 
carried; and yet he insists that, when 
his subordinates brought him the an- 
nual statement of the company to 
sign, he signed it and swore to it be- 
lieving it to be all right. His statement 
is of little value to the public. It does not 
matter whether his false oath which was 
to go forth and induce thousands to pay 
money for nothing was the result of igno- 
rance or knowledge. It was just as much 
acrime. The poor old man is to be pitied, 
and so are the 12,000 families who trusted 
him and his company. If the suffering of 
all of these policyholders who supposed 
they had provided protection for their fam- 
ilies could be massed in one lump, no man 
could bear it for one minute. Whether he 
goes to the state-prison for one year or for 
ten, sad asit is to say it, his punishment 
will be but a small fraction of that which 
he has brought upon others. He knew 
what he was dealing out to them; but 
they did not. 








INSURANCE NOTE. 


Mr. SUPERINTENDENT SmytuH, having 
examined four or five companies in the last 
ten months, is off on a new tack. He wants 
all the companies to furnish him with a 
complete list of their patrons. It is some- 
what difficult for us to see what passible 
difference it can make to him, or what dif- 
ference it can make in the value of a pol- 
icy, as to what the particular name of the 
insured is. It cannot, on general princi- 
ples, be worth more to insure John Doe than 
it is to insure Richard Roe. If Mr. Smyth 
wants to write a book on the peculiarity of 
American names, why don’t he say so, and 
then call upon all the various societies 
throughout the country for samples. He 
might try for lists of the customers of the 
breweries first, They would be somewhat 
foreign in their make-up; but then they 
would do for him to practice upon, There 








isa serious question arising here. Would 
he give the list of the customers of his 
own? It does not look reasonable that he 
would, even if the man who asked for it 
would promise to treat it confidentially 
and to give it back—when he had got done 
with it. But Mr. Smyth has really made 
the handsome offer to the life companies 
to treat their lists of policyholders confiden- 
tially, and that when he is done with them 
he will return them, There is not a particle 
ef reason for believing that these lists 
would be worth one cent to Mr. Smyth in 
& pecuniary point; but then we can’t help 
thinking that a good many thousands of 
dollars could be raised very quickly in cer- 
tain quarters for the possession of such 
lists. It is dangerous business to give J 
them out, even on his latest promise to 
keep them in his pocket. The companies 
can well afford to say to him: ‘‘ No, Mr. 
Smyth. There are some few things in the 
management of our business that belong 
to usalone. In many cases our customers 
do not desire that it be known that they 
are insured. We cannot give you the 
names.” Original ideas are hard to find, 
and when found they may be good and 
they may be bad. Mr. Smyth may be a 
very active, energetic man. He may be 
one of the most original thinkers in the 
world. We have never seen much of the 
activity nor of the originality; but there 
may be something working in him which 
the ordinary mind would not observe. That 
he has gone one step too farin asking the 
life companies to expose their customers to 
the public we have no doubt he knows 
full well by this time. He should never 


= the lists he so unreasonably asks 
or. 
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INSURANCE. 





1825. 18s77. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,655,717.20 


wm. G. Cnquest, pe. me, DEY eESUX. Pres 





CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16. 

SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas, S. Parsons, 
President. 

A. 8. Winchester, 
Vice-Pres’t. 
R. E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 








THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President; 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-Presiden - 


Isaac F, Luoyn, Secretary, 





W. H. C, Bartuart, Actuary 





[November 22, 1877. 


Thirty-first Annual 
Statement 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 








NET ASSETS, January Ist, 1876............+ $41,462,065 53 
RECEIVED IN 1876: 
For Premiums _..... .. $6,725,120 67 
For Interest and Rent.,,. 2.893 993 46 
—— _ 9,619,114 13 
$51,081,179 66 
DISBURSED IN 1876. 
To POLICYHOLDERS: 
For claims’ by 
death and ma- 
tured endow- 
ments.. - $2,601,246 35 
Surplus Teturned 
= Policyhold- 
EIR ORE 2,461,030 52 
Lameee and sur- 
rendered Poli- 
BR ae ccscceeccenen 956,481 81 
—————- $6,018,758 68 
EXPENSES: 
— to 
ip scorns $462,836 55 
ong of Offi- 
cers, Clerks, and 
all others. em- 
ployedon Salary 82,431 11 
Medical Examin- 
ers’ fees.. - 17,702 50 
— Station- 
. ertis- 
path Pein, Ex- 
change, etc...... 106,092 56 
669,062 72 
TaxeEsand Profit and Lo Loss. _ 873,211 79 
———  7.061,033 19 


BALANCE, NET ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1876..344, 020, 16 7 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS: 





Loans upon Real Estate, first lien........ OT 815,839 34 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds. ae 4,857 28 
Premium notes on Policies in force....... Ai ir 45 
Cost 4 Real Estate owned by the Com . 
A ee 758 
Cost of ‘Unitea nee gy Registered Bonds, ? Is 240 46 
COGG OF SUREO TORS... 8. kecccccouse 3,400 
Cost of City Bonds, ..,.......0.0. o» cin 66 1ST 310 00 
COSC OF OGRGE BORGES ....6006... seccsesss. 835.000 00 
Cost of Bank Stock Seesereseses sess 80,205 00 
Cost of Railroad 8 ock. .............. 26,000 00 
Cash in Bank at interest...........cecseeees 1,718,015 91 
Cash in Company’s Officeé............ 600.0 7,306 54 
Balance due from Agents, secured....... 44,132 89 
a essene 5,376 40 
Net or Ledger Assets............ cesses $44,020,146 47 
ADD 
Interest accruedanddue.. $1, ~~ = 64 
Rents accrued 50 00 
Market value of Stocks’ and 
“_ Bonds over cost 309,064 54 
Net Premiums in course of 
GEN icc ctdsndtecccsces 801 42 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual Premiums.... 34,613 26 
———__ 2,192,859 86 
Gross Assets, December 3ist, 1876 ..... $46,213,006 33 
LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to reinsure 
all outstanding policies, 
net, —- 4 per cent 
SEOTOE wc ccccs  ccccescsesed omnri. 730 00 
All po Soy Liabilities. ........ 315,313 40 
————— 42,091,043 40 
Surplus, December 3stl, 1876. ..... ........ $4,121,962 93 
Increase of Assets during 187 cn $2,718,355 41 
Ratio of expense of management to re- 
IE EE i haun> sdeonens haceeeuaranaadenl 6.95 per cent. 
Policies in force, Dec. 31st, 1876, 66,618, in- 
Desi ciccie cic scsscccdeccavescotccsvevees 183,414,408 00 


JAMES GOODWIN, President. 
JACOB L. GREENE, Secretary. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary. 
D.H. WELLS, 2d Asst. Secretary. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED IN (851. 


ssets, Dec. 31st, 1876. . $6,421,777 0 
pment Dec, 31st, 1876...... 633: 0543 
ety A 9 saad York Stand- 
ey nS ee Seer 1,045,000 00 
No. of Policies in force De- 
cember 31st.1876 .14, 458 
Amount Insured thereby ..... 33,803,463 00 
E.W. BOND. President. 
AVERY J. SMITH , Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND. Actuary. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 








ASSETS, JAN. lst, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A, STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C, MILLER, Treasurer, 
B. J, MILLER, Actuary, 
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34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post-Office Square, Boston. 


(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 


Nut ASSETS, January Ist, 1877.............$13,871,040 81 
Deduct Surplus to be Distribute +... 577,857 50 


pr eee deterasccecteus $13,293,183 31 
as a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of pol- 
icyholders, in accordance with the law of this Com- 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lst. The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium. 

2d. The maintenance of anample Reserved Fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $340,700.80 over the cost on the 
Company’s Ledger. This item is not availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W.G. McCKOWN, Ass’t 8ec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D.,, Medical Examiner. 


W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 









OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876, 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

Ist January, 1876, to 3lst December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 

JANUAFY, 1BG..........cccccesecccccec-sovcce 2,172,260 07 


+ $7,101,457 73 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.. 


No Policies have been issued upon Lite 
Risks, nor upon Fire dis connected with 
Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from 00 nanan 
1876, to 3lst Sassueee. 1876... .cc00-sssee00 $0)061,095 12 


Losses paid during the same period.,.... $1,965,193 49 

Returns of Premiums and Expenses.,,,. $1,038,410 35 

ba Company has the following Assets, 

United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks ....$11, 

Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwis 179, 


Real Estate and onds and Mortgages. ce 267,000 
Interest and sundry notes mo claims we 








the Company, estimated a 402,350 19 
Premium Notes and Bills aeeaeats.- see 1,812,504 38 
Cash in Bank Reaececuua ©. cesses ete eeeeeesee oe 365,012 74 


Total Amount of Assets..,...,.......-$15,694,867 31 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 





TRUSTEES. 
3. D. JONES, FRANCIS SKID 
CHARLES DENNIS, $ LAKES 
W. H. H. MOOR OYNE, 
LEWIS CUR’ MINTURN 
CHAKLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS H. MARSHAL 
Bon DON we — AMES an i 
, AMES G. DE F 

DANIEL 8. MIL RED’K CHAU Ck dae 

RGIS, HAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, ADAM T. SACKETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HORACE GRaY, 
ROYAL PHELPS, EDMUND W. CORLIES 


THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIO’ 
C. A. HAND, Ww race 


JOHN D. we wre WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
WILLIAM H.WEBB. _ PETER V. KING 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. HW. H. MOORB, 24 Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 








UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
17 and 19 Warren St., New York. 


| a A pet Seite 0 tas 
Surplu: 4% per Cent..........00.... 667,458 
Pentens much less than in other companies. 


wm. WALKER, President. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 2G3, and ren Btreets Cor 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 3 $4,837,176 52. 


The princi spat tae of of this Company are ABS8O 
Lin cecuR Y, ECONOMICAL — 
ity TO THE INSUR 


All Forms of widen: >pel 
ao BUELL, President. 
GEO. x BURFORD Actuary 


THE NORTHEASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBORO, VT- 
This New England paoustation issues policies lim- 
ited to $1,000 and $2.000 only. it has a regular charter, 

with a paid-up capital of on and individual lia- 
bility’ stoc'! hole ers. The plan is thatof mutual 
contribution, in small advance payments, cnanies 
any laboring man or mechanic to carry $1,000 insur- 
ance. It has no object, under any circumstances, in 
Pweg ; nothing to gain by lapses—its members puy- 

ng for their insurance as they go and keeping the 
“ reserves ” in their own pockets. 

This safe and reliable insurance is furnished at 
actual cost, which for the past first three years of its 
existence has been less than half that of * old-plan, 
bi, — reserve ’’ companies. 

e average annual cost thus far—excluding a 
small admission fee which i is for life—for $1,000 pol- 





Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Becre 








members ip. The age-limit now ts 18 to 60 years. 
For further information and terms on applications 
made direct to the Home Office, address the secretary. 


-Gov. F. HOLBROOK, Pres. 
— JAS. DALTON, Sec’y. 
ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
$10,000,000. 


2,000,000. 


The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Bates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y WEMPLE, Vice-Presdent 
J. L. HALSBY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H.B. STOKES. Ass’t Sec’s. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE Co., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


| COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 









Surplus, nearly. 








STATEMENT (January 1st, 1877). 


Capital, paid in in cash.............. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance of Out- 

standing Risks................06+ - 930,107 84 
Liability for Losses Reported, Un- 

claimed Dividends, etc.... ..... 265,962 10 
Net Surplus.......00 ccceee obieaseades $44,015 13 
Total Assets.........sseceeees eeee+++- 83,040,085 07 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D. 

A.M.KIRBY, Sec.L.D.JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 








HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-EIGHTH SEMI-A NUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
JULY, 1877. 


CASH CAPITAL, = = = = = 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - = 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends ee a 


Net Surplus - - 
TOTAL ASSETS, ° 
s 







Loans On Stocks, pa 
Interest due on pes 
Balance in — 





Total,...ccccccccccccee , 


UMMARY OF ASSETS. 


gale on demand (market vaiue of Securities $57),ii7/35).. 


TOO Comes ee OOO OO Oe eee sees eseees SESS resOSSEOEESaeere ees 


= . = . = - $3,000 


yO0O 00 


267,780 92 
- = =s= = = = 1,041,490 75 


= 5 5s = & * $6,143,274 77 














Claims for Losses 
Dividends anpaid.... 2.00.0. 








eoeeee oo 96,143,274 77 
LIABILITIES. 
outstanding on Ist July 1877 . $265,149 92 


J. HH. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


1,834,003 10 


REPORT OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK ON THE 


EXAMINATION OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, Oct. 24th, 1877. 

The Superintendent having personally, and through the services of the Deputy Superintendent, aided 
by the force of the Department, commenced and completed a searching examination into the affairs of the 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, it affords him unqualified pleasure at 
being able to announce and make public the gratifying fact that the result of this examination is most satis- 
factory, and that, from the data in possession of the Department, the solvency of this, or other companies 
undergoing a similar test, can be readily ascertained, at little expense, for many years to come, 
This Company was organized in 1845, and, no investigation having been made, either by the Department 
or other properly constituted public authority, prior to the date when the Department was formed, much 
time has necessarily been expended to bring the matter to a conclusion. 
The services of forty-one gentlemen of character, standing, and experience have been procured, who 
have valued and appraised the property situated in forty counties in this state and in the State of New Jer- 
sey, covered by 2,629 mortgages, amounting to the sum of $17,354.847 84,and forty-nine pieces of property 
owned by the Com pany, amounting in value to the sum of $2,541,576.46, which services have been intelligently 
and efficiently performed. The abstracts of title to each and every piece of these large amounts of proper- 
ty have been closely examined and reported on to the satisfaction of the Superintendent. All ether invest- 
ments, amounting to $10,311,045.67, have been carefully looked into,and evidence of payment by the Com- 
pany, either by check or otherwise, for such invest ts, d ded and given, although many of these pay- 
ments were made twenty years ago. The cash securities of the Company, the cost of which on the books 
amounts to $9,730,529.91, are of the most unexceptionable character, and are worth $580,515.75 more than cost. 

The Superintendent personally examined these securities, taking the letter, number, and denomination 
of each security, and preserving the record of the samein the Department. In every instance where secur- 
ities had depreciated in value, such depreciation had been promptly charged to profit and loss account, and 
all items of doubtful character had been stricken off by the Company from itsassets and omitted from its re- 
ports. Complete seriatim lists of policies, premium loans,and uncoliectéd and deferred premiums have been 
made and are on file in the Department. 





LIABILITIES. 
Every item of liability, real and actual, or contingent, as sworn to by the Officers in the last Annual Re- 
port made to the Department, acopy of which is herein embraced, has been closely scrutinized, and the 
statements in said report found to be t,ue to the letter, and no other liabilities were found to exist. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The different Departments--Medical, Actuarial, and Agency—have been reviewed, with the most satisfac- 
tory results, gentlemen entirely competent and assiduous having been found in charge of each branch, to 
whose conauct and performance of their duties much is due. 

Agents collecting funds of the Company at different points are held tos a rigid accountability, remit- 
tances being required at the larger points tri-weekly, while at the smallest points settlements are not 
allowed to be delayed longer than one week. Bonds are required where the sums handled are sufficient to 
justify the same. 

The system of bookkeeping adopted by the Company, after many years of experience, seems to be per- 
fect, the checks by one division on another being so complete that no wrong can be done to policyholders 
by false entries of any kind short of widespread collusion among many employés, all of whem were found 
to be exceedingly courteous, and, acting under instructions from the principal officers of the Company 
were prompt in furnisbing full information as to every detail. 

Judged by the hardest test that could be applied under the law, and with every doubtful item eliminated 
from their resources, the net surplus, as shown by the detailed statement of this Company, which follows 
amounts to $5,962,878 79. 

This exhibit clearly establishes the fact that where a lifeinsurance company is honestly, ably, and pru- 
dently managed there is no occasion to force a showing of solvency by including in its assets prospective 
value of real estate and excesses of premium payments to be received. 

For the reasons above given, the Superintendent has no hesitation in stating that this great corporation 
is entitled to public confidence and its officers to his warmest commendation. 












































ASSETS. 
Real Estate.......... eeaccccce densddédetaguccacedtenededcdcdtansuseutGhas is Kdehedoenaianaces Wdduasudscadandaced $2,473,087 50 
Bonds and Mortgage. .....ccccccccccccccescccccce © diedddddeeducancees iat eadesegdehaadessécbeqanecadeeauen 17,205,232 84 
Stocks, Bonds, etc., owned by the Company 
Cost Value. Market Value. 
Merchants’ Bank, N. Y., StOCK......cccccescccccerccccccccccccccecccess eve $15,758 75 $16,100 00 
Bank of America, N. Y., stock.......... ease ecetene 8,484 00 10,164 00 
Bank of the Republic, N. Y., stock ..... eoues ened «-- 1,470 00 1,470 00 
American Exchange Bank, N. Y., stock............ «.- -- 10,125 00 10,500 00 
Metropolitan Bank, N. Y., StOCK..........-ccecceesvesees 5,381 25 6,400 00 
United States Bonds........... Cocecccccccccccocescccccccccccccocseess eocces 3,792,113 97 3,892,763 34 
Central Park Loan... .......cceceeceeeeeeseseeee dj(eddtnesl tage 25,233 75 26,759 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company stock.......=. aiaucnane 44,800 00 44,800 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company DONGS.........ceeceeeeeeeeeseeee 400,000 00 
New York Street-Opening bonds ............---eeeee8 «+ 576,110 00 
New York County Bounty bonds............... B 42,000 00 
New York City consolidated bonds......... 745,875 00 
New York County consolidated bonds................ wane an % 131,625 00 
New York City (Morrisania and West Farms) bonds... -. 60,000 00 60,000 00 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad bonds... . 1,019,382 50 1,170,000 00 
New York and Harlem Railroad bonds....... huciaed ade occeeee eel 004,075 00 1,178,333 33 
Brooklyn City DOnGS........ccccccccccccccmrccecs nace seeeeee 983,144 80 1,024,700 00 
Jersey City DONAS..........cceccceccecccccccccccsccttessttesesescssccsoeeens 442,425 00 450,590 00 
Yonkers Town bonds......... anee eeeaseccesscsese 178,479 16 183,700 00 
Newark City bonds..... wae laity “a «+» 129,875 00 131,210 00 
Flushing water bonds 80,000 00 
Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad bonds. 10,155 00 
East Chester DondS..............eeeeeeeeeees 5,000 00 - 
Richmond City bonds..............sceeeeeeee a «.- 46,250 00 56,500 00 
Tennessee DOndS...........cccceecececeeeeeeees aes --- 8,000 00 8,000 00 
Georgia bonds........ uns aaae — «-. 2,730 00 3,500 00 
Alabama bonds 15,840 00 15,840 00 
South Carolina bonds 8,960 00 8,960 00 
Misssissippi warrants...........ceeeceeeeeeeee ad, sunedsdamaaaake 20,000 00 
TCAs. 2. cccccccccccececes aces $10,311,045 67 10,311,045 67 

Premium Notes and Loans..,........... P 781,585 39 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies 1,427,933 18 
Interest due and accrued on Bonds and Mortgages.. 224,052 75 
Interest due and accrued on Stocks and Bonds............. 42,320 39 
Interest due and accrued on Premium Notes and Loans.. 25,719 37 
Rents due and accrued.. . 8,476 17 
Premiums due and unreported. ‘ 
Premiums deferred........... 

GS sec detest, Kivacidachises ca ddddasiddaodhecdéssceeee 
Deduct 20 per cent. estimated out of collecting above, Kee 

Net AMOunt, ..,-... coccsccccerscccececssssecseeteeeeeeees: sessseeseceeas S9ecesee cons af wetgdelaceex¢ 446,178 04 

Total admitted ASSCUS........sccceseeecccceceeeeeeeeeeeeee edeccseccoececs. o2eccccecesccess eddnainee $32,945,621 30 

ITEMS NoT ADMITTED: 

Agents’ Balances............+++. aisha. tiedadaganadteeuedsaass adagntiemagne abtdnaaes sani aaae 







Cost value of Rea! Estate over present appraised values 
Loans on Mortgage inexcess of present Value .......6. 0. - cece eeeeeeereecees 





LIABILITIES. 

Death Losses and Matured Endowments not due $418,393 19 
Death Losses and Claims resisted............-.+++++++ « acee «a 97,200 00 
Premiums paid in advance.............+++ 17,088 32 
Esti rated Liability on Lapsed Policies.. aaa 10,000 00 
Net Reinsurance Reserve........ seeseee ecocenebcqeadenqscodqcens eadaubene decane wadeeGatacingenddvecnseaa 26,440,111 oo 

Total Liabilities. ...........csccccssecccecccscccececensercccecessavencnsensesssesseseseseers senteccteed $26,982,742 51 
Surplus as regards policyholders, on the basis of admitted anseta, as denormiued by this report. $5,962,878 79 
Surplusas regards policyholders, on the basis of total assets, as reported by the bt msitid seceeen 6,217,126 94 
Estimated Surplus of Tontine policyholders included in the above.......... ecccee cencececss | GEG Oe 





JOHN F. SMYTH, \Gencitaiaillads 
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Farm and Garden, 








FORCING PEACHES IN POTS. 





THE following mode of culture in this par- 
ticular branch of gardening has been practiced 
by W. Winter, of Mansfield, Massachusetts, 
whose success has been fora number of years 
ahead of anything I am aware of in this coun- 
try. First, procure good healthy trees one 
year from the bud; pot in eight or nine-inch 
pots, using some turfy loam awd river-sand ; 
head them down to about two feet above the 
pot; plunge the pots in some sunny position, 
giving plenty of water when necessary ; rub off 
the lower buds, allowing the trees about one 
foot clear stem; also trim out any superfluous 
buds from the top, allowing only sufficient 
wood to grow as necessary for forming a good- 
proportioned plant. When the shoots have 
grown about one foot in length, pinch the 
points, which cause them to branch; which 
should also be pinched at every fourth leaf. 
Continue pioching until they cease growing in 
the fall. ( 

When they have shed their leaves, take the 
plants out of their pots, laying them in the 
grouvdand slightly protecting with a covering 
of hay from thefrost. In the spring potin 11 
or 12inch pots, using soil the same as was 
used the previous year. Before potting, cut off 
any strong root, which helps to encourage more 
fibrous roots. Plunge as in the previous year. 
Attend to pinching, as formerly, the young 
shoots, and be particular in watering. 

Those trees which have grown well the pre- 
vious year will produce some fruit this season, 
which may be allowed to mature, watering the 
trees, however, after the fruit is stoned, with 
a little liquid mavure. After the fruit is 
ripened and the trees at rest, potin 13 or 14- 
inch pots, reducing the ball a little before 
doing so and cutting off any strong roots, 
They may then be placed in a cellar or cold- 
house, until required for fércing, giving just 
sufficient water to keep the roots healthy. 
The trees should now be in good bearing con- 
dition and may be placed in heat about the 
first of February, giving during night a tem- 
perature about 50 degrees, with a rise of 15 or 
20 degrees during the day. If convenient, 
plunge the pots, as it assists in keeping a more 
even moisture to the roots, and keep the 
atmosphere in a moist condition by occasional 
syringing. Asthe buds begin to swell, raise 
the temperature a few degrees. When the 
blossom expands, discontinue syringing, but 
keep a moist atmosphere, by throwing water 
on the pathways, etc. After the fruit is set, 
syringe thoroughly two or three times a week, 
to prevent red spider. When the fruit attains 
the size of walnuts, or just before stoning, cut 
off all unnecessary young wood and any old 
wood that may be overcrowding, keeping it 
rather thin than otherwise. Summer pruning 
of peaches in pots which are forced early is 
preferable to doing it just before starting them : 
for the reason that the strong heat and drought 
in summer is apt to destroy the buds, and, 
therefore, by allowing all the wood to remain 
until the fruit is set a failure but rarely hap- 
pens. After the fruit is stoned and com- 
menced growing, give liquid manure, as the 
previous? year; and continue syringing uutil 
the fruit begins to ripen, when it should be 
discontinued and a plentiful supply of air 
given, to assist in giving a better flavor to the 
fruit 

About the middle of June set out of doors 
and heat as formerly. Repot early in fall, 
using the same sized pots or one size larger, 
reducing the ball about one inch all around. 
The trees will now be in condition for forcing 
during the winter. They will not endure 
being put into heat earlier than the last of 
November; but at this time they may, and with 
perfect success. Mr. Winter says he has 
started them from first of November every 
week during tbe winter, but finds it unsafe to 
do so sooner than the end of November. He 
has started them the first of November, and 
picked fruit the 16th of April, but crop was 
deficient. Never thin the fruit until after they 
are stoned, when but little danger of those left 
ou falling off may be feared. 

The first year of fruiting, five or six peaches 
may be taken off a plant; the second, about 
double that quantity ; the third fiuiting year 
they should produce a full crop—about three 
dozen peaches. Mr. Winter has picked as 
many as this off one tree, averaging ten inches 
in circumference. He has tried the following 
varieties to foree—Early and Late Crawford, 
George the Fourth, Cooledge Favorite, Troth’s 
Early, Stump the World, Early York, Hale’s 
Early, and Mountain Rose ; but has discarded 
all «xce,t Hale’s Early, Early Crawford, and 
Mountaio Rose. The first, Hale’s Early, is the 
best ; hu@is sometimes apt to have its foliage 
drop pr. maturely, and consequently the fruit- 
buds are destroyed. It is the best, however, 
for growing in pots under glass, either for 
home consumption or for market.—Gardner’s 
Monthly. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








[November 22, 1877. 








RABBIT-CANNING IN AUSTRALIA. 


THE mortuary lists in the rabbit warrens of 

South Australia are evidently largely lengthened 
by the operations of the rabbi'-canning estab- 
lishment. We read in reports in the Adelaide 
Observer that during the month of August 59,- 
437 rabbits were purchased aud potted. The 
Northern Rabbit Preserving Works comprise a 
set of unpretentious one-story buildings, very 
compact, and are so constructed as to be capa- 
ble of removal to another part of the district, 
should the supply near at hand fall short. In 
one portion of the establishment the reporter 
saw many bundreds of rabbits, headless, skin- 
less, and harmless, lying heaped up, ready for 
cutting up to fit them for the tins. In the same 
room the rapid process of skinning and cutting 
up was going on, and at the further end there 
Were scores of recently-defunct ‘‘ bunnies” 
hanging up, ready for peeling. The skinning is 
done in one quick motion, and the bodies, when 
disemboweled, are salted, thrown into a box, 
washed, then cut up and placed in tins; and 
the tins, after having the lids soldered on, are 
placed in tanks containing water heated 
by steam, by which the process of boil- 
ing is performed. There were eight 350- 
gallon tanks, and the boiler was large enough 
to drive a 20 horse-powerengine. On the meat 
in the tins being cooked sufficiently, they are 
taken out, after remaining in the hot water for 
several hours, and are cooled in the open air, 
cold water being sprinkled over them, to assist 
the process. The establishment, when in full 
work, presents a busy scene, the’ tins, as well as 
the packing-boxes, being made on the prem- 
ises, painted, labeled, and prepared for exporta- 
tion. Even the heads and skins are utilized, 
the former being boiled down for jelly, and 
the latter exported to England, where they are 
of service in making hats. About thirty men 
are kept in constant employment and £50 
per week paid in wages. About 166 tons of 
preserved rabbits have been made since the 
company began operations. An enormous 
number of rabbits—upward of 1,000—are 
tinned per day ; but the company can work up 
to over 5,000. The rabbits are obtained by 
trapping, and about twenty men are employed 
iu tbis work. Hundreds of traps, resembling 
rat-traps, are set all over the rodenot-ridden 
country, and very few fail to havein them a 
struggling rabbit. The settlers say that thou- 
sands of the troublesome little rodents have 
been destroyed by the heavy rains, in addition to 
the efforts made by the people in the locality. 
But others state that, inspite of the vendetta 
so rigorously carried out against them, the 
pests show very small signs of decrease. 





A CHEAP POTATO CROP. 


BEING specially engaged in the culture of the 
potato, I have been fora numberof years ex- 
perimenting, in order to ascertain the cheapest 
way of growingthem. I give below the result 
of my last experiment. The ground has grown 
a good crop for twenty-one years in succession, 
without any manure having been applied to it, 
and for the last four years has been success- 
fully cropped in potatoes. I select an early 
variety of potatoes, that will mature if planted 
quite late. There are two orthree objects in 
planting late. The weed-seeds are all germin- 
ated and are plowed under; consequently, I 
have no trounle from that quarter, which is 
quite an item in the cost of producing. There 
is agreen coat of vegetation to plow under, 
which is the best fertilizer for the potato that 
I have ever found; and, owing to the lateness 
of the season, the tubers make a quick growth 
before the ground becomes packed so that they 
cannot swell. I wait until the 20th of June, at 
least ; have my seed properly cut (one or two 
eyes to aset); have my boy ready to follow; 
take my team, with 12 inch stirring-plow, and 
goone round. Inthe second furrow the boy 
follows, dropping one set every two feet, as 
bear as possible, planting in this way every 
third furrow, until I fioish. I plow eight to 
twelve inches deep. If any weeds should start 
(which is not likely), I run the cultivator 
through, but keep the ground as level as con- 
venient. When I wish to dig, I take the same 
plow, commencing at the dead furrow, where I 
left off, and turn the ground back. Four boys 
can pick up as fast as I plow, as there are few 
potatoes except in every third furrow. When 
through plowing, I take the harrow and go 
over the furrows crosswise, and thus get near- 
ly every potato. =The following is the result of 
an experiment with one acre: 


Rent of ground. .......... ilencesbenbeuss tan ee $3 00 
Seed, 3 bushels ............. ar ae - 300 
— planting—man, team, and boy, one- 200 
PR rrr ee errr 
Digging—man, team, and 4 hands one-half day . 3 50 
UIE wtinssdnesepertennssceba.senins, wsankcnlee $11 


Amount of potatoes on the acre, 560 bushels. 
This makes the cost of production a small 
fraction over two cents per bushel. The vari- 
ety tested was a seedling, not yet named. It is 
uniform in size. There are no small ones. It 


is extremely early, having color and flavor | 


equal to the Snowflake.—J. L 
“* The Country Gentleman.” 
HARRISON COUNTY, lowA. 


PERKINS, in 





PRUNING GOOSEBERRY AND CUR- 
RANT BUSHES. 


THE first consideration is: When are we to 
prune gooseberry bushes? We have for some 
years pruned in the fall, and we are satisfied 
with the result. Spring pruning is recom- 
meoded by many; but, having had such a trial 
and having during all that time been success- 
ful in having abundant crops of large, luscious 
fruit, we think this doubtful method is proved 
to us by an experience of years. We trans- 
plant in the fall also, as bushes two years old 
transplanted now will commence bearing next 
summer. Every year we propagate a few 
young bushes, that we may plant in place of 
any that showed symptoms of failing in the 
fruiting season. 

The object of pruningis to obtain young 
bearing wood, and to have none but such as is 
young and vigorous, as young trees and young 
bearing branches bear larger and richer fruit 
than old trees and old branches. By pruning 
out the old wood, we have a succession of such 
as is best suited for fruit-bearing. This is our 
object in pruning. It is but one. A free cir- 
culation of air and easy access to heat 
and light are essential to the growth of 
good fruit. If bushes be _ suffered to 
grow uopruned, the branchcs will be so 
crowded as to deprive the inner branches of 
this atmospheric influence. Not a ray of sun- 
shine nora breath of free air can find a way 
into the heart of the bush. The objects, 
then, of our pruning are to obtain young bear- 
ing wood, and that this wood may have all the 
benefits of sunshine and air; and, hence, we 
learn how to prune. Cut out old wood, but 
not indiscriminately. It would not do to leave 
no branches but such as are of this year’s growth. 
The shoots that are left should be evenly dis- 
tributed, and not so crowded as to prevent the 
due expansion of the leaf and the growth to 
largest size of the berries, with their earlier 
ripening. Keeping the bushes pruned to a 
single stem is not suitable to America. Inthe 
moist climate of Britain it is the better way ; 
but here tbe tree shape does not afford the 
shade for stem and roots and soil needed in our 
hot summers. This shade is not at all incon- 
sistent with the pruning we have recommended. 
In pruning, we must bear in mind the necessity 
of shade for the root, as well as of uninter- 
rupted air and sunshine for leaves and fruit.— 
Farmer’s Advocate. 





CORN AS FOOD. 


THe Milwaukee Milling Journal thus com- 
pares the cost and food-value of corn and 
wheat, to the disadvantage of the latter grain: 
‘ Wheat is the dearest food consumed by man- 
kind ; and, when the comparative value and 
cheapness of the different grains is more thor 
oughly understood, the singular fact will be 
developed that there is as much caste in food 
asin the human race that is supported by it. 
Scarcity and high cost of wheat will eveutual- 
ly force nations and individuals to learn that 
the moral and financial elevation of the masses 
depends upon the substitution of some good 
material cheaper than wheat and bearing near- 
er proportion to the reduced state of wages 
now prevalent the world over. When the con- 
ventional necessities of life increase in cost, 
laborers’ wages diminish and suffering and dis- 
content ensue. The following comparison 
will show that corn, as well as oats, is 
cheaper food than wheat. Oats contain 
19.91 per cent. of nourishment ; corn, 12.30 
per cent.; and wheat, 14.06 per cent. 
Eich pound of nourishment from oats, 
at 5814 cents per bushel, costs 9.33 cents; from 
corn, at 67 cents per bushel, each pound 934 
cents; while from wheat, at $1.07 per bushel, 
each pound of nourishment costs 20.61 cents. 
The corn crop of the United States equals the 
wheat crop of the civilized world, while 40 per 
cent. of the latter cannot raise sufficient for 
their own wants. The deficiency in the United 
States wheat crop for 1876 exceeded the entire 
export in 1875, while our exports of wheat in 
1875 were 10,000,000 bushels less than in 1874, 
showing that wheat cannot be claimed as a sole 
dependence from the rapidly-increased popula- 
tion of the world. Corn must before many 
years be consumed as a partial substitute, at 
least, for wheat; and the better the quality of 
the grain and the more perfect the process of 
prepsring it for food the quicker will come the 
enlarged demand. This is in part confirmed 
by the fact that our exports of 1876 were 3 per 
cent. of our whole crop, while for the twelve 


preceding years they averaged only one per 
cent. of the corn produced. 





No good farmer will leave his cattle out 
these cold, frosty nights, and all cows in milk 
ought to have been housed long ago. We do 
not believe it is good economy to let stock run 


on the mowing lots so late in the fall, to gnaw 
the grass down to the roots. It 1s certainly a 
great mistake, unless it is followed by liberal 
top-dressing, and there are few farms where 
there is fertilizing material enough for this pur- 
pose. We prefer to feed pumpkins, corn, 
stover, or something else, and save the mowing 
lots from too close feeding, and to begin on the 
winter store of hay, if it becomes necessary.— 
Mase, Ploughman. 





BRANDRETH'S PILLS, 


WE believe these celebrated pills are pre- 
ordained by their inherent merits to be the 
medicine of the world. They impart a 
power by which every organ of the body 
becomes healthy. Nature has formed the 
bowels so that they are capable of drawing 
to them the impurity of any organ of the 
body, however distant. So we have little 
more to do, when we are sick, than to purge 
freely with a medicine time has proved will 
not hurt. This treatment always quickly 
restores the health, when adopted in time. 

BRANDRETH’S PILLS 

cure both costiveness and diarrhea. Ask 
the man who was dying from constipated 
bowels what cured him. He tells you Bran- 
dreth’s Pills. Ask him who had dysentery 
for months what cured him. He says Bran- 
dreth’s Pills. They are the best medicine 
for Small Pox, and they prevent any 
marks. Read Abram Putney’s case, and 
we have many others. A case occurred 
recently where Brandreth’s Pills cured a 
deep ulcer of the foot, which the doctors 
said could only be removed by amputation; 
yet twenty-five boxes cured it and restored 
the patient’s health. Reference, W. M. 
Skinner, of White Plains. 

Brandreth’s Pills are not a quack medi- 
cine, but a scientific preparation, which 
have been prepared by the present proprie- 
tor for over fifty years. They are wholly 
compesed of innocent herbs and vegetable 
essences, are incapable of hurting the most 
delicate, yet sure to cleanse the bowels 
and blood and exert a curative effect 
upon every form of disease. Where for 
twenty years tbe patient had no movement 
of the bowels without medicine or mechan- 
ical means, a month’s use of Brandreth’s 
Pills cured, restoring the bowels to regular- 
ity. 

The secret of recruiting the vital princi- 
ple is discovered in this medicine. Jt gen- 
erates and increases healthy animal warmth. 
Provided the great organs are not irrepara- 
bly injured, there is no disease Brandreth’s 
Pills will not cure. Remember, they con- 
centrate the vitality of the system to eject 
the disease, wherever located in the body. 

MONTROSE-ON-THE-HUDSON, 
Oct. 9th, 1857. 

My DEAR SIR:—I wish to give you my testimony 
in favor of your valuable Pills as an anti-bilious 
remedy. I Once had a bi ious tever of the wurst kind, 
with violent pain in the head, back, and loms. I took 
notning but your pilis in large doses. They soon 
broke the tever and quickly relieved me of atl pain, 
and | was soon entireiy well. I have nad to cross the 
Istomus of Panama frequently, and, though much 
exposed, I have always escaped the Chagres or 
Panama fever, because before going I always purified 
my system with a few «ood doses of Brandretn’s 
Pills. Lthink this should be done bya!) persons go- 


ing to sea ortoa malaiious or yellow-fever district. 
Very truly yours, JNO.G 


aN. 


Ex-Brig.-Gen. U. 8. Vol. 
B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 





t. 30th, 1877. 

B. BRANDRETH. M. D.—My Dear sir:—Brandret 
Pills nave been the only medicine lL have used in 
thirty years. I must say that they are truly “much 
in litde”; for every disease | have bad has yielded 
to three or four doses. Once, when feartuily sick 
with the small pox, 1 took them constantly for two 
weeks, and soon got well, without a mark. The first 
three doses purged away large quantities of black, 
foetid excrement, and the pain in my head, loins, 
and back left me. My eyes, also, which had been 
quite sore, became well; and soon, to the surprise of 
my neighbors, [was upand about. Tnose around 
who did npt use the pills died, for the disease was 
very virulent. y family are great believers in 
Brandreth’s Pills, for Lalmost brought them up on 
that medicine. ‘hey are the ductors always called 
in for childish ailments. Yours truly, 

: ABRAM PUTNEY, 
P.-O. Address Katonah, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


" SOMERSTOWN. Westchester Co., N. ¥., 1 
Get. 
’s 





Hector Hays, of Muir, Ionia Co., Mich- 
igan, in a letter dated October 6th, 1876, 
says Brandreth’s Pills cure all diseases in 
that region, including fever and ague. 
Certificate froma regular M.D, of 40 Years’ Prac- 

tice in one place: 


I hereby certify that I have practiced medicine for 
the last forty years, and in that time have been in 
t: e habit of recommending Dr. Brandreth’s Pil.s in 
preference to any other proprietary pills offered for 


sale at the drug stores. JOHN VEDDER, M. D. 
SAUGERTIES, October Sth, 1876. 
We continue to receive proof how 
BRANDRETH’S PILLS 
cure fevers of all kinds, tumors, Bright’s 
disease, rheumatism, dropsy and enlarge- 
ment of organs from any cause, affections 
of the liver and gall-ducts, often expelling 
stones. These facts, coupled with the de- 
mand and long use, should make the 
prejudiced consider. 

Brandreth’s Pills are twenty-five cents a 
box, either with or without sugar coating. 
Twenty-five cents sent through the mail 
will insure a box of pills sent by mail. 
Fifty cents, three boxes; and one dollar, six 
boxes. We usually send to our customers 
an almanac and other papers interesting to 
secure their health. Address 

B. BRANDRETH, 
Sing Sing, New York. 


The principal office is Brandreth House, 
New York, where who lesale orders may be 
sent. 
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AGRICULTURAL, 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
Seeds, Wholesale and Retail, 
15 Johv Street, New York 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


960,000 ACRES IN SOUTHWEST 
MISSOURI. 

First-class Stock Farms, excellent Agricultural 

Lands, and the best Tobacco Region inthe West. 

Short winters, no grasshoppers, orderly society, good 


oe and a healthy country. Low Prices! Long 
redit 


Free Transportation to the lands furnished pur- 
chasers. For further information adaress 


A. L. DEANE, Land Commissioner, St. Louis. 


The AVERILL paint 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 


IS THE 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
E. E. TOWNE, Sup’t Huck M’f’g Co., Springfield, 


Mass., writes: “Five years ago I used your paint. lt 
wears well—better than any other I ever used.” 











The above is the substance of letters we are con- 
tantly receiving. 


P Le for Sample Cards and testimonials (furnished 
ree 


Averill Chemical Paint Company, 
32 Burling Slip, N. Y.; 
171 East Randolph St., Chicago; 
132 E. River St., Cleveland, 0. 





Pusters™ 
. STANDARD 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS. 
New york Office 159 Front Street. 
‘actory, Newark, N. J. 
2" Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 


ASE FOR WARMING DWELL- 
INGS GREEN-HOUSES 


URNING BATHS, etc., by 
OILERS HOT WATER. 


C.R. ELLIS, 
182 Center St.. New York. 
FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 

Itis prompt, active, and reliable. 'welve years’ 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very High- 
est Quality. Price moderate. Quality and stand- 
= euaranteed. For eeetier Ps ahegg —_ address 

ACIFIC GUANO CO, Busvon; K.N. PRELES, 
w indsor, Conn.; SHARPLE “3 e Cae ane 
South Water St., Philadelphia; or H. D. WO OD. 
RUFF, Langsingburg, N. Y. 


LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN COLD 


at the last Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, over six 


exhibitors in six days’ practical tests, eonducted by 
three experts 


Send for circuir, conven deseri tion pnd details of 
the famous trial. ANK & BOD es 
o 


neue Wasr oe pA 


OTIS & CORSLINE, 

51 Power’s Block 
ecbeces, N.Y. 
Manufacture every description of 
. VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 
h SEW ER-PIPES, 
Standard Quality. 

Customers can select from a 
large assortment of Stench-Tra; 
Connections, and every article 
longing to the trade. 

Pronounced superior to any 
Rawer-Pive made in this sountr?. 























eLLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. ¥., 


Manufacture a superior ral ty of Bells. 
Special attention given to C CH BELLS.D 
t2 Illustrated Catalogue sent yale 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders. West Troy, N. V, 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogue. free. Noagencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Tirt, 102 E. 24 S8t., Cincinnati. 




















FURNITURE. 


T. Cc. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ESKS, 


OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, | : 
No. 111 FULTON ST., 


NEW YORK. 
FANCY DESKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
FINE ROLL AND CYLINDER DESKS, 








JAMES V, SCHENCK, ' 


183 Canal St... N. Y., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HICHEST AWARD 
AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 1876, 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES 


LOOKING GLASSES 
Picture Frames, 


PIERS, BASE AND TRIPOD TABLES, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AT LOWEST MAR- 
KET RATES. 


W.J. CRAHAM, 


NO. 82 cotimggel 


has an entirely NEW TOCK OF LOOKING 
GLASSES, PICTURE YRAMES and kindred goods, 
eR te a 


First-Class Printers’ Materials 


pes, “Strong Slat’ Cases, Cabinets. Chases, 
"Printing Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers. 
atterp Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 








MEDICAL 


SANDAL WOOD 


possesses a much greater power inrestoring toa 
healthy state the mucous membrane of the urethra 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy inits action. Itis 
fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 


sules curein six or eight days. No other medicine 
can do this. 





Owing to its great success, many substitutes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills 
Balsams, etc., all of which have been abandoned. 

Dundas Dick & Co.’s Soft Capsules, containing Oil of 
Sandlewood, sola at all Drug Stores. Ask for circular 
or send to 35 and 37 Woorster St., New York, for ene. 


GRACE’S 


CELEBRATED SALVE 











Is A VEGETABLE ‘PREPARATION, 
invented in the 17th century, by Dr. Wm. Grace, Sur- 
geonin King James’sarmy. It cures Wounds, Sore 
Breasts, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Kingworms, Burns, 
Piles, Bunions, Warts, Pimples, Bisstora, Corns, Fel- 
ons, Ulcers, Boils, Itch, Stings, and all skin diseases 
and eraptions, uf whatever nature. Price 25 cts. a box 
at all druggists, or sent by mai! on receipt of 30 cts. 

. PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE @& SONS, 


S86 Harrison Aveune, Boston, Masa. 
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“ NW SAVED MY LIFE” Concentrated 


Eldridge and H. of Canan- 
pitt of ny. 1 given sworn oh. = RR of its 
AG ‘their lives in obstinate Kidney Disease. 

-SEN is what patients say, after using 


Howe’s Concentrated Syrup. 
A Gl had been staring them in the face. Doctors 
had given them up to die uf Liver Disease. 


WHAT SUFFERING Ladies may avoid by a 
timely use of Howoe’s 
‘oncentrated Syrup for Weakness and Uterine Dis- 


pss and Periodic: Irregularities, Ulceration of the 
Wowb, and Diseases of Child- birth, Scrofula, ete. 


AS A Mi RACLE so wonderful does Howe’s 

Concentrated S cure 
old, obstinate Chronic Diseases—as Caiarch, Con- 
supasion.. Bronchi a Dipoases of the Heart, ete. 


Sold woes. 4 
B. HOWE, Seneca Falls, N. ¥. 
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his wonderful 
+ ind untimely 
eath. Doctors, min i@ poor cured free, 
Write for a circular, giving full partidalars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY, X.D., Rome, N. Ys 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878s. 





Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will’ find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 


of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named 27 addition to 
the regular subscription price of THE INDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 

Rea. Price. 
Agriculturist ..................-.$1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly................. 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine.........:.. 2 60 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 60 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book (with chromo 
“The Mother’s Joy”)........270 300 
Harper’s Magazine............... 360 400 


Harper’s Weekly.............000- 360 400 
REGU VONG BARERe . ccc cc cccccccaseud 360 400 
Home JOUMeii 6005 cccccascs 260 300 


Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 

engraving “The Glee Maiden”) 110 1.30 
Ladies’ Journal. ......ccccaccccce O WO 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 360 400 


Littell’s Living Age.............. 7530 86800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine....... eee iy: 3 00 
Scribner’s Monthly............ -- 300 4 00 
Sunday Magazine.. ............. 2.60 300 
The Galascicscscced «cc toscee OG 3400 
The Literary World (Monthly), 
BOGUS inad ctragsns<o .ccteeek 25 1 50 


The Nation (new subs.).......... 4 75 5 20 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 135 160 
The Illustrated Christian Weexly. 225 250 
WHE CHWMAUEH cicccccccarcccccecss SO EO 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream............... 3 DO 4 00 
Eclectic Magazine........ccceccee 4 50 5 00 
Waverley Magazine.............. 4 0 5 00 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 
“Wide Awake,” an MDlustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 260 300 
te” POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
informatior by applying to us. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders fer THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a year. The 
cover ‘has “ Tak INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each ithe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co's. 
) IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


& 
PAPER FILE. 





PLOLAIAS O24N24¥E 














PREMIUMS. 


We offer any one of the following PREML 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$3 for 1 year’s subscription- in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 

Either Volume of Rev. Joseph Cook’s 
Boston Monday Lectures, entitled 
‘* Biolo, and. ‘ Transcendental- 
ism,” blished, in cloth, by James 
R. Osgood & Co., of Boston. Col- 
ored ustrations. 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works, 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 


Moody and Sankey’s “ Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 


‘‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

‘ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” Fine 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” — Steel En- 
graving. By Ritc 

Carpenter's Book, of “ resiidals Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

For Three New Subscribers and $9 we 
give a copy. of Worcester’s Un- 
abridged ictionary, bound in 
sheep. latest issue, published by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadel- 
phia. See Premium Page of this 
paper. 

Address 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


Che Iutlependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be madein Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute preteetion against losses by.mail, and all Post- 
masters ate obliged to register letters whenever re- 








queqed to do so. 

52 Numbers, in advance wastage free) ....... $3.00 
26 “ S 1.50 
13 ° ag e 0.75 
523 ° after 3 months, 3.50 
523 « after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order s 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment ofall arrearages is made, as re~ 
qutred by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or withou 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECKIPT of the paper is a sufficient receip 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Adaress THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office— whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary meee. = Se 'ftim Page& Business Notice 


me 
4 times (one month), 70c. 
18 “ 


me 
A eaee (one month) ..85¢, 





(three mont i.e. (three mon 8).80¢ 
2% “ (six oe -jan (Six 75. 
oe * {twelve » 50c.|52 “ (twelve “ 65e, 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

LOMO! 2). ics... 

4 times (one month)... 

13“ = «(three month: 

mm Gx ¥ 

6 “ (twelve “ lo « 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE petan PER AGATB 

LINE, EACH TIM 

FINANCIAL NOTICES.. wee eat PER AGATS 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ FiIrTy CENTS A LIN 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four li 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 

Payments for advertising must be made in adva 

Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 3787 New York City 
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MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 John 
é Factories, Talddictown, Cenn. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 


E. D. BASSFORD'S, 


Cooper Insti‘uts, New York City, 





New Hiustrated Priced Catalogue 
is a book of fifty closely-printed 
pages, quoting, with the size, ca- 
pacity, and style, the prices of about 
SIX THOUSAND items of House- 
furnishing Hardware, China, Class, 
Silver Ware, Cutlery, Cooking Uten- 
sils, Table Ware, Dinner, Tea, and 
Toilet Sets, Coal Vases, Fire Sets 
and Stands, and every kind of 
goods for the furnishing of a house 
and table, from the ronda far, 


Fash om Sent free to any ad- 
lonable Cust dress, Samples of taoth 
CLOTHING and Suitings; Fashion 

for Men’s Wear. STYLISH Plate; with full directions 
SLITS to Order. for ordering Clothing by 
$18, $20, and $25. g@ wmail,and obtaining a per- 


fect FIT, with no risk. 


FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, Fashionable Clothiers, 241 Broadway, W. Y. 
THE STANDARD ORGAN, 


PELOUBET, PELTON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
841 and 843 Broadway, New York, 


Awarded Grand Medal and Diploma at Philadelphia, 1876. 


Superior in QU gy VOLUME, AND VARIETY OF TONE, 
in BEAUTY of STYLE. and 
FINISH OF CASE. 


Prices to Suit the Times. Send for a Catalogue 











crucrsearasee| RARE BARGAINS » CARPETS, 


most elaborately decorated 

prices a great deal below cbinpet- 
itors’ figures, as will be seen by 
examination of Price-List, which, 
with Illustrated Catalogue, is 
mailed free on receipt of 3c. 
stamp. Goods carefully boxed and 
shipped to all parts. 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD, 
Cooper Institute, New York City. 


Please mention this paper. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & CO., 


FORMERLY MENDUM, WHIDDEN &CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Offer an extensive stock of 


FURNITURE, 


MADE IN THE BEST MANNER. 
NEW STYLES, REASONABLE PRICES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & CO., 


Haymarket Square and Washiagton 
Street, Boston. 


BRAUNSDORF & METZ, 


168 WEST 34th ST. and 433 and 
435 SEVENTH AVENUE, 


have now one of the largest and most select stocks 
of first-class 


CABINET FURNITURE 


ready forexamination, which they offer at greatly 
reduced prices. Special care is given to the nave 
ufacturing of Furniture, Mantel] ang Pier Glasse 
Draperies, e.c., after designs which will be furnished 
without extra charge. 


CONGRESS SPRING, 
Saratoga, N. Y. 


The watér of this famous Spring is an 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly carbonated, of agreeable taste, improving and 
nvigorating the spirits, appetite, and general health 
in a remarkable manner. 

It contains of the laxative salts (chloride of sodium 
and bicarbonate of Magnesia, 622 grains to each gal- 
lon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE, and COPIOUS, 


without debilitating. At the same time, it does not 
contain an excess of these salts, the presence of which 
n the cruder mineral waters often renders them 
drastic and irritating. 

By our new method of bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with, the water 
is preserved in all its purity and strength. Great 
care has been taken to protect the Spring from all 
impurities. 

Genuine Congress Water is never sold on draught. 

Every genuine bottle of this water has our name 
and the letter “C” prominently raised upon the 
giass. 

For sale by all principal druggists and grocers. 

Delivered free in New York and Brooklyn at Sara- 
toga prices. 

Orders by mail receive prompt attention. Address 


Congress and Empire Spring Co., 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N. Y. 











..~:Jtns, Mattings, Rugs, Mats, Window aga sh Cornices, etc. 


Formerly with 
William S. BORE, | wa s.cecem, 
161 EICHTH AVENUE, corner iy egg Street, 
1S NOW OFFERING NEW PRULEENS s GREAT REDUCED PRICES. 
{?"Close Buyers invited to call betore purchasing elsewhere..23 





H. P. DEGRAAF, W. H. DEGRAAF. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 182 Hester Street, New a” 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any house in the United States. bg they offer 
0 Retail at Wholesale 





Please state where you saw this. 


SHARP’S NEW LONG RANGE RIFLES. MODEL 1877. 













LONG The Finest Long Range Rifle Ever Produced. 
© The first ready for delivery in November. Owing to the increased de- 
i RANGE. z mand for our new Long Range Rifles, we would recommend to parties desir- 
N Mi l ing to obtain one for the early Spring to send in their orders at once, 
ew Model, 







1Ss77. 


SHARP’S 
NEW MODEL MILITARY ARM. 


THE BEST YET. 





SALESROOM, Send for Circular. SHARP’S RIFLE CO.. 
177 BROADWAY, [orp weciasce. | BRIOGEPORT, 
onn. 





New York. 
. TRADE MARK. 





WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


es CARRIAGES, 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS 


and guarantee to please in every particular those 
who may favor us with their orders, 


Sit KILLAM & CO... 


“ _47 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 


- THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS. 


A BLESSING WITHOUT PRICE TO AMERICAN WOMEN.—A PROPHYLACTIC 


DURING THE PERIOD OF GESTATION. 
EXTRACT FROM LETTER OF DR, C. WINSLOW, 
A Leading Practitioner of the City of Baltimore. 

‘In several cases I have found this Water of marked service in relieving the nausea of pregnant women. 
I frequently resort to it at intervals during the whole course of es Being antacid, laxative, diuret- 
ic, and tonic, it seems well adapted to relieve the disturbances usually attendant upon gestation, and I have 
no doubt its free use might remove uremic poison and prevent con ions produced thereby.” 

Dr. Winslow refers to the Water of Spring No. 2. 


These waters, in cases or dozen half-gallon bottles, can be had at the Springs at $5 per case, in advance; 
in New York of JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN &Co., Sm 8and 9 College Place; of CASWELL, HAZARD & Co., 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Twenty-Fourth Stre 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted PURE WHITE LeaD, well known 
WHITEST, 














hroughout New England as 
* FINEST, and BEST. 
LEAD TAPE -in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 


Sticks. 
D RIBBON, from 2% to8 inches wide, on 
recles ‘or Builders. 
PIPs 4 any size or thickness. 
At A owest market prices for goods of equal quality 


FRANCIS BROWN Treasurer, 
SALEM MASS, 
PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS HURCH CUSHIONS FEATHERS, BED- 

















obtained in the surest and cheapest manne through | DING, & 0 ttresses, of all 
W.H_ BABCOCK. 587th St., Washington, D.C. = P KITTLES, 203 Canal St. N.Y. 








THE “REMINCTON” RIFLE TRIUMPHANT! PRICE REDUCED. 


PRICES, $55, $75, ; S100, AND UPWARD, PEEENDING UPON STYLE. 


IN 
just closed, Great Britain vs. United States, 


a Rites, Ned Model, 
UALITY SHOOT sl of 







THE GREAT INT BNATIONAL RIFLE, MAOH, Sin. din. 
Charles E. Bisdenburgs mad ith a Remington Breech- ret Model. 
g— Loading Rifie,in the two days’ shooting, 429 points ‘out of a possible 450—the Righest score ever recorded. u in., 22 Cal., 32 Cal., 8 Cal.. $20 00 
- “21 00 
4 “ “ “ “ “ 22 00 
3u-* te “ 23 00 






DUDLEY SELPH, New Orleans Team, made 219 out of a possible 225. 
THE “ REMINGTON” CREEDMOOR RIFLE DID IT. 
Cut this out and send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price-lists of Precch-Loodins Guns, Pistols, etc. 
2 Address EK. REMINGTON & SON 


Free 


Chicago Office, 237 State street. Boston Office, 149 Tremont street. 
Baltimore Office, 47 North Charles street. St. Lous aso Offi ORY North Fourth street. 


281 and 283 BROADWAY, P.-O. Box 39, N. Y. 


Ilion, N. ¥. 





$1.25. $1.00. $8.00 


Don’t You Want a First-Class Inde- 
pendent Southern Newspaper ? 


a interest is a upon poate. ogetal, 
in the South. Each 
intelligent, observant person in the country ought 


LOUISVILLE COMMERCIAL 


gebtiabed at the border motmapote. of DE jndevengens 
epublican views, ay tied to the hests of no 








clique, man, yo pady 3a live, newsy, gs and 
able journal an — accepted exponent of the best 

outhern sentimen 

Cut and pasted re form; opens Mpa book 
ocmpact and convenient; large, clear prin 

ily Commercial, ¥ per year) t omy months, 

$2. PLT oy month —_ 0 cents it one month. 

w eset Commercial, a splendid fomily paper, 
only $1.25 per year; Clubs of ten, $113 Clubs o 
twenty $20; Single Copy three months on trial, 

Agents amd everywhere. Samples free. 

Address A. H. SIEGFRIED, Publisher, 


Louisville, Ky. 
IF YOU WISH TO KNOW 


All About Minnesota, 


THE GREAT WHEAT STATE, 
Send Two Dollars for the Weekly 


PIONEER PRESS. 


A FINE WALL MAP OF THE NORTHWEST sent post- 
paid to each Subscriber as a PREMIUM. Persons 
seeking homes inthe L — will findin this Paper 
just the information nee 

Address PIONEER PRESS CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


HELP 


FOR THE 


“HORSE! 


Every man who owns a horse should have a pair of 


FURLONC’S PATENT 


FOOT COOLERS AND EXPANDERS, 


which remove all fever from the feet and keep prec 
in a clean, moist, and healthy condition, absolutely 
preventing corns, contracted feet, quarter-cracks, 
and scratcnes. The moist sponge is held securely on 
the bottom of the foot, keeping the frog in a healthy, 
natural condition. They can be used for a Stuffing- 
Boot, and do not cost one-fourth as much as the old 
leather one. The cut represents the Holder and 
Sponge on the foot. The best horsemen of the coun- 
try heartily indorse it as one of the most humane 
and valuable inventions of the day. Horses’ feet 
have been restored from an unsound condition toa 
healthy one in three weeks’ time. Its result surprises 
every one. For sale by Harness-makers and dealers 
in Turf goods. Single 0 sentto any address upon 
receipt of price, 1.50 per pair. In ordering, send 
diameter of hoof measured across the bottom of the 
foot. Send for descriotive circular, with list of 
testimonials trom the leading horsemen and veteri- 
nary surgeons of the country. I have aisoa valuable 
Sponge Liniment tor bad feet, which I will forward 
with Cooler, at $1.00 per quart bottle. Liberal 
terms and exclusive territory given to. frente 
7 K. B. RAPER, 
93 Washington sr Chicage. 


THE FLORENCE HEATER. 


THE ONLY 
SAFE, ODURLESS, and 
DURABLE 


OIL STOVE. 


PRICE, $8. 
ll who want Foes, 
ARM 



















an be used anywhere, 
without coonection with chimney-fiues, as it gen- 
erates no smoke or noxious gases. 


NEW K. 
conetieiin a aM iners, 
Dressmakers, agis Sts, 
Barbers, Tailors. Mana acture 
—_ to heat Glue and Paste, 
others. Adapted to the 

Use of =MALL FAMILIES. 

it. will ake. Steam, an 
Boil at the came time. 


3.75. 
we neue FOR CIRCULAR. 1 
anufa 
FLORENCE MACHINE Co. Flerese 


CRINCISAL. OFFICES: 39 Un n square 
476 Washington St., Boston ; so State St., are, N. 


the New Eye-Glass Holder. Itreels 
TRY upthe cord; is handy and strong. 
_- Tey a Jeweler for it, or will be 















d for 25 ce y 
KETCHAM yt id "Dol UGAl LI, Manafacturers 


AMATEUR WORKERS 
CAN FIND EVERYTHING THEY DESIRE IN 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 
AND FOUR BOOKS OF 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cent stamp for our Newand SoetS Cata- 
logue and Price-List (4th edition, just issued), to 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., ft. of 5th to 6th Sts., E. R., N.Y. 


w.d& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
ian 
and or John t. New % York} 


and 197 Lake st., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
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2 First a Centennial, ener 


vote Primbimg ir wirclane 
ss Press for cards, labe! dispbdy ot 


oR have “Socanget 


= BOYS sera 
to Min, KELSEY & 00. Oona 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve athe 
saltin ordinary water. This solution possesses al 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues ot 
ee ee a B. pts gf from the organic 
mpurities of the surf. For sale an 
ally. A. J. bit AN 

Broadway and Barclay St., N. ¥. 
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